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The Labor Month 
in Review 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION requiring public disclosure 
of union fiscal affairs appeared strongly possible 
as of mid-May, after a sequence of events kept 
public attention directed to the questionable 
activities of certain union officials. April 25 
statements by President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell advocating legislation, 
especially with respect to health and welfare funds, 
were immediately endorsed by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany. A New York Times editorial of 
the same day reiterated the President’s hope that 
such legislation not restrain the labor movement 
in its “efforts to achieve social and economic 
gains.”” Of Secretary Mitchell’s position, it said 
“ft is encouraging that he seems to be aware of 
the danger of too drastic, or purely antiunion, 
legislation.” 

Most dramatic impetus, of course, was the 
story unfolded by the renewed hearings—this time 
in Scranton, Pa.—of the Senate Select Committee 
to Investigate Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field. They related a tale of 
violence and payoffs involving the Teamsters and 
other unions and, for the first time, brought to 
the forefront the “or management” part of the 
committee’s name. Earl P. Bettendorf, a manu- 
facturer, told of paying Scranton Teamster officials 
$175 a week to waive union rules. The com- 
mittee announced on April 27 that it had been 
searching in vain for an auditor of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters and three relatives of 
Teamster President Dave Beck for questioning on 
the latter’s finances. 

Dave Beck himself was indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in Tacoma, Wash., on two counts of 
income tax law violation relating to 1950 returns. 
On May 6 he and other Teamster officials ap- 
peared in behalf of the Union before the Ethical 
Practices Committee of the AFL-CIO, to receive 
a statement of charges alleging corrupt influences 
in the union leadership. The Teamsters will be 
heard on May 24 in answer to the charges. Beck 


has been suspended from the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council for pleading the Fifth Amendment while 
a witness before the Senate Committee last March. 
The Senate Committee recalled him on May 8 to 
continue his testimony. 

Retiring President John S. Coleman told the 
45th annual meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce that labor unions must ‘cleanse 
themselves of more than racketeering and vio- 
lence.” Voluntary action by labor, he said, 
should end secondary boycotts, and labor should 
also recognize “the moral basis’’ of right-to-work 
laws. 


Two international labor organizations on May 1 
demonstrated how union funds may be utilized 
for national welfare. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers pooled $30 million for 
purchasing FH A-guaranteed mortgages to provide 
2,100 dwellings for Air Force personnel. Made 
possible by the Capehart amendment to the Armed 
Services Housing Act, the mortgages will be 
amortized by funds which otherwise would go to 
individual servicemen as rental allowances. 

Religious, charitable, and educational organiza- 
tions received nearly $1 million in gifts from the 
Philip Murray Memorial Foundation, it was re- 
vealed in a final reporting on the fund raised by 
CIO unions in April 1953. The largest single 
contribution was a $200,000 gift to the National 
Council of Churches of Christ of the United States 
and Canada. 

Another labor foundation, established in honor 
of Sidney Hillman, founding president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, made 
four $500 awards for published works in the field 
of broad social problems. The recipients were 
Robert Spiegel, reporter on the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune; John Fischer, editor of 
Harper’s Magazine; Robert Penn Warren, for an 
article in Life; and Walter Gellhorn, for the book 
Individual Freedom and Government Restraint. 

A plan for a model community of homes in 
Detroit for retired workers was announced by the 
United Auto Workers. Integration with the 
metropolitan area rather than isolation as an 
“old people’s home” is one feature of the plan. 

A durable union—the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America—celebrated its 75th anni- 
versary late in April. First organized under the 
guise of a fishing club to avoid detection by un- 
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sympathetic employers, the organization presently 
claims 35,000 members. The Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees Union held an April convention 
which celebrated the conclusion in January of a 
20-month strike for recognition of Miami hotel 
workers. Ed. S. Miller was reelected president. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen in 
April held a referendum on affiliation with the 
AFL-CIO, with results expected by May 25. In 
the offing was the June 12 merger convention of 
the Connecticut State organizations. 

The Canadian Labor Congress announced the 
suspension of the Operating Engineers (also affil- 
iated with the AFL-CIO) for repeated violation of 
jurisdictional lines. A special AFL-CIO com- 
mittee headed by President George Meany, deal- 
ing with a jurisdictional dispute of long standing 
between the United Steelworkers and the Sheet 
Metal Workers, decided that the province of the 
former had been invaded. The Sheet Metal 
Workers had refused to install ventilators made by 
members of the Steelworkers. 


Tue UAW in April concluded an agreement with 
the Ford Motor Co., which waives the upper age 
limit for a limited number of its seniority em- 
ployees who wish to become apprentices. 


Once 
on the eligibility list, the employee may take 
related classroom work at company expense. The 
action, the union stated, is in line with a program 
adopted at its recent convention. 

On the issue of the shorter workweek with no 
reduction in ta!:e-home pay, another UAW conven- 
tion-approved goal, the Ford Motor Co. and the 
UAW had differing viewpoints. John S. Bugas, 
Ford vice president for industrial relations, on 
April 24 expressed apprehension over the adverse 
effect on inflation and capital formation caused 
by “wage and fringe benefits which the economy 
cannot absorb.”” A week later the UAW invited 
six auto companies to participate in a joint study 
group to explore without commitment the shorter 
workweek issue. UAW auto contracts expire in 
the spring and summer of 1958. As of May 13, 
General Motors and American Motors had de- 
clined the suggestion. 

Damages of $5 million were asked by the 
Chrysler Corp. on May 9 in a suit filed against 
Local 212 of the United Auto Workers in a Federal 
district court in Detroit. The company charged 
the local with preventing movement of equipment 
from a Detroit stamping plant to a new location 


in Ohio. Sporadic unauthorized strikes this year 
have plagued Chrysler plants in the Midwest and 
on the West Coast, mostly over production sched- 
ules. By May 11, the union and company had 
agreed on the movement of the dies, reinstatement 
of six workers, and withdrawal of the suit. 

While the major steel contracts run until 1959, 
Tom Campbell, editor-in-chief of Iron Age, spokes- 
man for the industry, expressed a belief that the 
odds in favor of a steel strike at that time were 
3-2, pointing to what he termed “pressure on steel 
labor leaders for better and better working agree- 
ments.” 

Peaceful negotiations in the glass bottle indus- 
try resulted in a 3-year contract between the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Union and the Glass Container 
Manufactuer’s Institute. Base rates were in- 
creased 3.5 percent immediately, 2 percent the 2d 
year, and 3 percent the 3d. Fringe benefits were 
also improved. 

In mid-April, 15,000 workers of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. ended a 15-day strike. In the new 
2-year contract negotiated by the United Rubber 
Workers, piecework standards were reported im- 
proved and night-shift premiums increased, along 
with longer vacations and other benefits. Con- 
tracts of all Big Four rubber companies now 
expire on a common date. 

The National Maritime Union has informed 80 
shipping companies that it wishes to negotiate 
for increases totaling 12 percent. Present con- 
tracts expire in June 1958. 


Two local ordinances aroused labor interest in 
April. Evanston, Ill., outlawed picketing for rec- 
ognition unless the union represents a majority of 
the workers of an establishment. Johnsonville, 
S. C., now requires a permit for union organizing. 
The Textile Workers Union has initiated a test case 
of the matter. 

Unions are subject to Taft-Hartley Act provi- 
sions reJating to employers when they act in that 
capacity, the United States Supreme Court unan- 
imously ruled on May 6. It also held, 5—4, that 
the National Labor Relations Board could not 
waive its jurisdiction in such a case. The issue 
arose when an Office Employees local in Portland, 
Oreg., filed charges with the Board, claiming the 
Teamsters had illegally discouraged its employees 
from joining the local. The Board had declined 
jurisdiction on the ground the Teamsters was a 
nonprofit organization. 





Experience With 
Development Areas 
in Great Britain 


JEAN A. FLEXNER AND ANN S. RITTER* 





Aneas of labor surplus persisting in certain parts 
of the United States during periods of high gen- 
eral employment have given rise to various legis- 
lative proposals, and suggest the need for a review 
of British assistance to distressed areas. 

The British experience covers a quarter of a 
century. The first legislation was passed in 1934 
to “facilitate the economic development and 
social improvement” of four areas which were 
suffering from exceptionally severe unemploy- 
ment. Commissioners were empowered to make 
plans, to assist or start industrial projects in 
cooperation with local and national government 
agencies and private groups, and to distribute 
grants for these purposes. Later amendments 
provided special inducements which strengthened 
the Commissioners’ efforts to attract new indus- 
tries into these areas. 

After World War IT, new legislation was passed 
incorporating much of the earlier acts. It was 
more comprehensive, giving the central Govern- 
ment a greater influence on the location of new 
industrial plants, in the interests of overall social, 
economic, and strategic planning. Government 
aid for these areas continued until June 1956, 
when, following a parliamentary inquiry, the 
Government announced that it would suspend 
grants for factory building in the development 
areas except in cases -f special importance or 
emergency. The decision «as protested by the 
Trades Union Congress, which feared that these 
areas had still not achieved balanced local econ- 
omies although unemployment had reached a 
very low level. 

The post-World War IT period from 1945 to the 
present has been characterized in Great Britain 
by general shortages of labor, capital goods, build- 


ings, and building materials. Industries which in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s seemed to have entered a 
permanent state of depression have been hard 
pressed to produce enough to satisfy the demands 
of the home and foreign markets. This trans- 
formation of the economy greatly complicates the 
task of evaluating effects of the Government’s 
rehabilitation programs for the development areas. 
It would be useful to know whether the plants 
which were steered into development areas by 
governmental policies have been able to operate 
without increasing their costs, for only if costs are 
truly competitive is there a likelihood of the indus- 
trial shift remaining permanent. Studies are being 
made by the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research of Cambridge University on the 
economics of establishing branch factories, but 
those published thus far have not yielded definitive 
conclusions, partially because of the difficulty of 
making cost comparisons and partially because, 
during the entire postwar period, costs—both at 
branch plants and main works—were affected by 
shortages and bottlenecks of various kinds.! 
Reviewing the period from 1934 to 1956, the 
British started with a limited program in respect 
to funds, assistance powers, and size of the areas. 
They ended with a much more sweeping program 


than = required to deal with the postwar state 


of unemployment. Meanwhile, the depression 
which gad set the program in motion disappeared, 
even in the most depressed areas. However, 
dread of an eventual return to lower levels of 
economic activity kept the program going, al- 
though the danger of inflation had supplanted the 
danger of depression. 


Origins of the Problem 


During the 1920’s and 1930’s, basic industries 
such as coal mining, shipbuilding, and iron and 
steel, which were highly dependent upon export 
markets, suffered severely from depression. Areas 


*Of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Office of Labor Economics and Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, respectively. The authors wish to acknowledge 
the assistance of Mr. Joseph Godson, Labor Attaché, American Embassy, 
London, in securing unpublished data used in the article from the Ministry 
of Labor and National Service, London. 

1W. F. Luttrell, The Cost of Industrial Movement, Occasional Paper 
XIV, and D. C. Hague and P. K. Newman, Costs in Alternative Locations: 
The Clothing Industry, Occasional Paper XV, National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research, Cambridge University Press, 1952; D. C. Hague 
and J. H. Dunning, Costs in Alternative Locations: The Radio Industry 
(in Review of Economic Studies, 1954-55, Vol. X XII (3), No. 59, Cambridge, 
England, pp. 203-213). 
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where these industries constituted the chief source 
of employment suffered from severe and prolonged 
unemployment. In northeast England, particu- 
larly Durham and parts of neighboring counties, 
in western Cumberland, in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, and in western and central 
Scotland, coal mining, iron and steel, shipbuilding, 
and marine machinery employed about half of 
the total labor force in the interwar years. The 
plight of these four areas was worsened by a 
scarcity of jobs for women. Lack of other work 
opportunities for those discharged from the princi- 
pal industries reduced workers’ spending power 
and, in turn, led to layoffs in other employment, 
including the service industries. In July 1932, 
unemployment ranged from 35 to 46 percent in 
the 4 areas, compared with 22.5 percent for all of 
Great Britain. (See table 1.) The unemploy- 
ment rate in these areas was about twice the 
national average during the entire period 1929-39. 
The plight of these areas led to special investiga- 
tions by the Government in early 1934, which 
resulted in legislation. 

Meanwhile, industries were expanding and new 
industries were starting in other parts of the coun- 
try. Between 1932 and 1938, only 235 new fac- 
tories opened in the 4 special areas and these were 
balanced by the closing of others. In Greater 
London and in the Midlands, on the other hand, 
there was a net gain. The result was migration 
from the north and Wales to the Midlands and the 
south. Between 1921 and 1937, half a million 


people migrated to the London area alone, and 
300,000 left Wales and the northeastern counties, 
although the exodus was not sufficient to remove 
all the surplus workers, 


Prewar Measures 


Under the 1934 act for development and im- 
provement of the 4 depressed areas mentioned 
previously, Commissioners were appointed, 1 for 
Scotland and 1 for England and Wales, responsible 
to the Minister of Labor. Funds were placed at 
their disposal, and they were given a free hand in 
coordinating existing economic and social programs 
of national and local government and private 
agencies, or in initiating new ones. The Com- 
missioner for England and Wales appointed Dis- 
trict Commissioners for each of his three areas, 
consulted with local government bodies, and with 
national associations of employers. Several min- 
istries lent him staff and gave assistance, in partic- 
ular those dealing with labor, health, unemploy- 
ment relief, and agriculture. 

Among the numerous projects aided by the 
Commissioners were local public works for the 
long-range economic or social improvement of 
the areas and the settlement of unemployed per- 
sons on small farms or cooperative groups of 
farms. They also assisted in obtaining preference 
for the areas in the award of government contracts 
and, after 1936, of defense contracts, and in locat- 
ing arsenals and munitions plants in the areas. 


TaBLE 1.—Geographic area and number of insured employees,! 1955, and percentage of insured employees unemployed, 
eight development areas, 1932, 1937, and 1955? 





Development area 


| Estimated insured Percent unemployed 
| employees, ! 1955 
| Size of 

area 
(square 
miles) 





Year des- | | 
ignated Percent | 
of total 

for Great 
Britain 


Number 





Merseyside 
Northeast Lancashire 


8 areas combined 





1, 013, 700 




















we) we Wwronwr 


3, 146, 100 | 


1949 
1953 


613, 100 
94, 300 | 





7, 636 3, 853. 500 | 





1 The national insurance system covers the whole working population, 
including all employees. 

3 Data for 1932 and 1937 relate to July; for 1955, to June. 

3 Pre-World War II special areas which in 1945 were designated as develop- 
Ment areas, with larger boundaries. The size in square miles is the 1945 
area. 


4 Less than 0.5 percent. 
§ Not available. 


Source: Data for 1932 and 1937 from Board of Trade, Distribution of 
Industry, Cmd. 7540, London, H. M. S. O., October 1948 (p. 44). Data for 
1955 supplied by Ministry of Labor and National Service, London. 
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The Commissioners wished to attract to these 
areas some of the expanding industries of the types 
that were developing in the Midlands and in the 
south of England, but they were handicapped by 
the lack of industrial premises in these regions and, 
in certain places, even by a lack of land suitable 
for building—e. g., in the narrow Welsh coal 
valleys where old underground workings had 
caused some of the land to cave in or to threaten 
to do so. 

Outside the depressed areas, a type of industrial 
development called a “trading estate’ had been 
set up with private funds. These estates bought 
land, erected or remodeled buildings, provided 
utilities, and rented premises to manufacturing 
firms. Thus, industrial enterprises were at- 
tracted to planned communities such as Welywn 
Garden City (near London). Benefiting by the 
experience of the private companies, the Com- 
missioners, with Government funds, organized 
public nonprofit corporations to operate trading 
estates in the special areas.? Several large tracts 


were purchased, railroad sidings and roads built, 
power lines installed and buildings erected, each 
designed for lease to several light manufacturing 


industries. Later, single sites for individual 
factories were prepared at Government expense 
and leased by the trading estate companies. 

The first efforts to persuade industries to locate 
in the special areas met with almost complete 
failure. In a period when raising industrial 
‘apital was not easy, banks and investors were 
particularly diffident about investing in the de- 
pressed areas. The need for more direct Govern- 
ment assistance was emphasized in the first 3 
annual reports of the Commissioner for England 
and Wales. In 1936 and 1937, Parliament 
passed a series of amending acts, and under one 
of these, the Special Areas Reconstruction As- 
sociation was formed in 1936 to make loans, for a 
maximum of 5 years, of up to £10,000 each to firms 
which had ‘reasonable prospects of succeeding”; 
shares in the Association were subscribed by in- 
vestment trusts, insurance companies, industrial 


? Trading estate companies were formed in the northeast and South Wales 
in 1936, in Cumberland in 1937, and in Scotland in 1937 and 1938. The 1934 
act permitted Government assistance only on a nonprofit basis. 

3 Report of the Commissioner for Special Areas for 1937, Cmd. 5595, London, 
H. M. S. O., 1937 (pars. 58 and 231). 

4 See R. O. Roberts, Special Financial Facilities for Industry in the Depressed 
Areas with particular reference to the Experience of South Wales. (Jn The 
Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, Manchester, January 
1955, Vol XXI, No. 1, pp. 39-61.) 


undertakings, and the banks, headed by the Bank 
of England. The British Treasury agreed to 
guarantee a fourth of any losses the Association 
might suffer and to reimburse it for administrative 
expenses. In 1936, also, the Nuffield Trust was 
established with private philanthropic funds to 
assist the development areas. The trustees 
decided to supplement the work of the Association 
and the Treasury by subscribing to shares of 
capital stock in firms that intended to operate in 
these areas. 

The Special Areas (Amendment) Act of 1937, 
enabled tiie Treasury to make direct loans to firms 
in the special areas, as well as in other areas of 
severe unemployment. In practice, the Nuf- 
field Trust and the Treasury combined to assist 
large undertakings in the coal utilization and 
metalworking industries. The Association assisted 
smaller firms. The Commissioners were further 
empowered by the 1937 act to contribute toward 
rent and rates (local taxes) and to adjust income 
taxes of industrial undertakings for periods up to 
5 years. The rent and rate contributions were 
varied in accordance with the needs of the area and 
the type of industry. The income tax provision 
was interpreted to exempt profits up to an average 
annual return of 4 percent on capital for a certain 
number of years. The Treasury, also, was au- 
thorized to exempt firms moving into the special 
areas from the special national tax on defense 
profits, in whole or in part. 

The various sources described made the follow- 
ing expenditures for the establishment of new in- 
dustry in the four development areas during the 
years 1934-40: 


Pounds 
, 665, 500 
715, 500 


Doliara' 
47, 360, 950 
32, 905, 950 


CO a 
Government funds 
Factory sites and 
buildings 
Loans to manufac- 
turing firms_ 
Contributions to rent 
and rates 
Private funds__......--- 
Special Areas Recon- 
struction 
tion loans____.~-_-- 
Nuffield Trust, indus- 
trial capital__.---- 2, 200, 000 


500, 000 26, 950, 000 


160,500 5, 686, 450 


55, 000 
, 950, 000 


269, 500 
14, 455, 000 


Associa- 
750,000 3, 675, 000 
10, 780, 000 


1 Converted to dollars at exchange rate of £1=$4.90. 
Sovrce: Board of Trade, Distribution of Industry, Cmd. 7540, London, 
H. M. 8. 0O., October 1948 (pp. 8-9). 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage distribution of estimated number of 
insured employees in six development areas, by industry,! 
1989 and 1955 





1939 1955 


| 
Male Iremate Male |Female 





Industry 





Percent Percent 
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Agriculture, forestry, and fishing........- 

Mining and quarrying 

Manufacturing industries 
Chemical and allied trades_.........-. | 
Primary metal manufacture.._....... 
Shipbuilding, machinery, and elec- | 
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AAT | 
Fabricated metal products 
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Food, drink, and tobacco. .-.-- 
Other manufacturing industries 
Building and contracting 
Transport, public utilities, and commu- 
nications | 
Distributive trades 
Professional and government services. -_-_| 
Miscellaneous services, including finance | 
and banking 
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1 Excluding Merseyside and Northeast Lancashire. 


Source: Data for 1939 for men and women estimated from Employment 
for Women in the Development Areas, 1939-51, by J. H. Dunning (in The 
Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, Manchester, September 
1953, Vol. X XI, No. 3, table III, p. 274). Data for 1955 provided by Ministry 
of Labor and National Service, London. 


Beginning in 1936-37, Government expenditures 
for munitions factories in those areas greatly ex- 
ceeded the subsidies for civilian factory sites and 
buildings. 

Ministry of Labor manpower transference 
schemes helped young men and women to train 
for and to find jobs in other parts of the coun- 
try. Between January 1936 and July 1939, 
124,337 trainees and others were assisted in trans- 
ferring from the special areas. The Government 
also paid for moving dependents of transferees 
and their household goods in 25,538 cases. 

The Commissioners’ report for 1938 noted as 
a new development that the Ministry of Labor 
had started training schemes to meet local needs 
as a result of progress in providing new employ- 
ment opportunities. However, the Ministry’s 
powers in respect to education were limited to 
courses for unemployed persons aged 18 or over. 
The Commissioners pointed out that training for 
16- and 17-year-olds was needed and that it 
would be reasonable to require recipients of un- 
employment assistance (not insurance) to attend 
the Ministry’s instructional centers or physical 
fitness classes. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the special 
areas were more prosperous than at any time 


during the previous decade; however, their un- 
employment rate was still 13 percent-—almost 
twice the national average. At that time, only 
12,000 workers were employed in civilian facto- 
ries built and leased by the Commissioners. The 
construction of many factories was still in prog- 
ress. The improvement in the employment situ- 
ation in these areas can be ascribed chiefly to 
the placement of Government contracts and the 
location of munitions plants and to the revival 
in basic industries caused by rearmament. 

During the war, further employment opportu- 
nities were provided as additional war plants 
began operating in these areas; shipyards, coal 
mines, and agriculture were also straining to pro- 
duce the maximum possible output. Moreover, 
industries were ‘‘dispersed’”’ to these areas from 
more congested or more vulnerable regions. Em- 
ployment rose to a peak in 1943, when it was 
about 200,000 above the 1939 level. A large 
part of the male population was in the Armed 
Forces. 


Postwar Measures 


The prewar programs for the rehabilitation of 
the chronically depressed areas merged after 
World War II into a broader policy aimed at 
obtaining a more rational distribution of indus- 
try and population. The resolve to deal effec- 
tively with the unemployment problems which 
had eluded solution during the interwar period 
crystallized during World War II and was imple- 
mented in a series of acts passed by the Labor 
Government in 1945 and subsequent years. 

Planning for the location of industry and for a 
redistribution of population on a national scale, for 
economic, social, and strategic reasons, had been 
recommended by the Royal Commission on Dis- 
tribution of the Industrial Population appointed 
in 1937. Its 1940 report stressed the disad- 
vantages of “allowing the heavy influx of new 
industry into London and the Midlands to con- 
tinue at the expense of the rest of the country.’’® 
In 1944, the wartime coalition Government an- 
nounced its proposals for maintaining a future high 
and stable level of employment in the economy as 
a whole, and its intention to take special measures 
for the diversification of areas that had been too 


5 Report of Royal Commission on Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion (Barlow), Cmd. 6153, London, H. M. 8. O., 1940. 
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dependent on certain industries and were, there- 
fore, particularly vulnerable to unemployment.® 
It promised (1) to steer new industries into these 
areas; (2) to remove obstacles to the transfer of 
workers from one area, or one occupation, to 
another; and (3) to provide facilities to train 
workers employed in declining industries for work 
in expanding industries. 

The Distribution of Industry Act (1945) em- 
bodied recommendations from both reports and 
some features of the earlier legislation on special 
areas. However, the special-areas Commissioners 
were dropped, and the Board of Trade became the 
administrator. The term “development area’”’ 
was substituted for “special area.’”’ The act 
applied to the four prewar special areas and re- 
defined them to include districts large enough for 
economic and social development; it could also be 
applied, subject to the approval of both Houses of 
Parliament, to any area in which the Board of 
Trade found, after consultation with the local 
authorities, there “is likely to be a special danger 
of unemployment.” The Board of Trade was 
directed to reconsider the list of areas within 3 
years. 

In the listed areas, the Distribution of Industry 
Act empowered the Board of Trade to improve 
sites and to build factories; to acquire land, if 
necessary by compulsory purchase, for industrial 
sites or for access thereto; to acquire and improve 
derelict land either for industrial sites or for com- 
munity facilities; to give financial assistance to 
local authorities or nonprofit agencies for such 
work. Government grants or loans were made 
available for basic services and facilities, e. g., 
transportation, power, lighting, sanitation, and 
housing, necessary for industrial development. 

With the consent of the Treasury, the Board 
could also make loans to nonprofit industrial or 
trading estate companies to provide industrial 
premises. In addition, the Treasury was em- 
powered to give annual grants or loans to enable 
industrial undertakings, either already established 
or proposed, to pay interest on borrowed capital. 
The provision of the Special Areas (Amendment) 
Act of 1937 for subsidies on account of rent, in- 
come taxes, and local taxes was omitted. An 


6 Minister of Reconstruction, Employment Policy, Cmd. 6527, London, 
Hi. M.S. O., 1944. 

7 Changed from 10,000 to 5,000 square feet by the Town and Country 
Planning Act (1947). 
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amendment in 1950 enabled the Board of Trade to 
contribute to removal costs of firms going to 
development areas. 

The Distribution of Industry Act also vested in 
the Board of Trade responsibility for securing the 
proper distribution of new industrial development 
throughout the country. All persons were re- 
quired to notify the Board of Trade if they in- 
tended to erect an industrial building of more than 
5,000 square feet 7 and to furnish particulars of the 
type of production, floor space, and the number of 
workers to be employed. The Board of Trade 
then discussed with the industrialists where it 
would be to their interest, as well as to the ad- 
vantage of the country, to locate the proposed 
building. Information concerning the economic 
structure of a large number of districts containing 
possible sites, and the availability of labor, power, 
transportation, housing, and other relevant mat- 
ters were assembled by the Location Office of the 
Board of Trade to facilitate planning concerning 
industrial sites, both with the government 
agencies concerned with planning and with the 
industrialists. 

The Town and Country’Planning Act (1947) 
provided for coordination of the industrial plan- 
ning activities of the Board of Trade with the 
control functions vested in local planning author- 
ities, which were under the direction of the Min- 
istry of Town and Country Planning. Regula- 
tions made under the Town and Country Planning 
Act (1947) required that, with minor exceptions, 
all applications for licenses to erect or extend 
industrial buildings be supported by certificates 
from the Board of Trade stating that the develop- 
ment could be carried out “consistently with the 
proper distribution of industry.”’ Once a certifi- 
cate was issued, a building license for developing 
a particular site was issued by a local government 
authority provided the project was in accordance 
with plans for the locality. (These locality plans 
were similar to zoning regulations in United States 
cities except that they could be reviewed by the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, at his 
discretion. ) 


Operation of the Postwar Program. In 1946, 2 
areas were added to the original 4—both dependent 
on coal mining and on wartime munitions plants 
which had closed down: Wrexham in Wales, and 
the Wigan-St. Helens area in South Lancashire 
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In 1949, the Scottish Highlands (dependent on 
small farms and cottage industries) were added to 
the Scottish development area, and Merseyside, 
a port and shipbuilding district around Liverpool, 
was scheduled. In 1953, a small area was added; 
it consisted of several northeast Lancashire towns 
specializing in cotton weaving, where older mills 
had closed. 

In 1948, the triennial review required under the 
Distribution of Industry Act was presented to 
Parliament by the Board of Trade.* The Board 
estimated that between 1939 and 1948 there had 
been a net increase of 250,000 jobs in the 6 areas 
then scheduled, of which 104,550 were manu- 
facturing jobs accounted for by firms moving into 
or expanding in the areas, as follows: 


56,600 employed by 271 firms in Government munitions 
factories converted to peacetime uses. 

17,750 in 210 new projects (factories or extensions) 
financed by Government. 

14,100 in 233 new projects (factories or extensions) 
privately financed. 

16,100 in existing premises. 


During 1948, many factories were still under 
construction or in the blueprint stage, and those 
completed were not yet fully staffed. 

The other 150,000 jobs which had been added 
between 1939 and 1948 resulted from construc- 
tion activities, expansion in Government services, 
and from a rise in service trades brought about by 
the higher consumer spending and the general 
revival of industries. 

Included among the factories built by the 
Government in South Wales were 10 standard 
factories of 25,000 square feet each, called ““Gren- 
fell factories,” * which were rented to firms that 
agreed to employ a quota of men suffering from 
pneumoconiosis or other partial disability, equal 
to at least half of the total number of their em- 
ployees. The firms received a rebate of half the 
normal rent. Sheltered workshops, called ““Reem- 
ploy” factories, were also operated by a Govern- 
ment corporation for men whose disability did 
not permit them to enter normal employment. 

At the beginning of 1955 (one and a half years 
before the Government’s assistance to factory 
building in these areas was discontinued), employ- 
ment in the assisted factories had reached 185,900, 
which was one-third higher than the employment 
anticipated by the Board in 1948, on the basis of 
plans then made. These were employed by 1,086 


TaBLE 3.—Percent of insured employees registered as unem- 
ployed in Great Britain and eight development areas, by sez, 
1987, 1948, and 1955} 






































Male Female 
Areas ' = 
1937 | 1948 | 1955 | 1937 | 1948 | 1955 
ae aoe ee 11.0] 16] 0.9] 7.0] 10 | 11 
eee 116.0] 29] 1.5] 80] 23) 23 
South Wales and Monmouthshire..| 22.0 | 46] 1.2) 120] 63 2.3 
ee 01.38) 25)140] 28 2.7 
West Cumberland 0}; 3.1 2.1) 10.0} 21 1.9 
, .—i(‘(‘é‘éNt -| 19.0 3.3 1.1} 10.0 8.6 2.3 
South Lancashire 21.0 2.8 1.1) 12.0 24 3.1 
6 areas combined _-...........-. 19.0] 3.6 18/120) 3.3 2.5 
EER (?) 5.3) 25] (3) 20; 20 
Northeast Lancashire __........_-- (?) 1.3 2.1 (2) -3 4.5 
8 areas combined -..........-- =a ; SS) 2H}... 3.0 2.5 








! Data for 1937 relate to July: for 1948 and 1955, to June. 
, 3 Areas not scheduled until after World War II; separate data not available 
‘or 1937. 


Source: Data for 1937 derived from Board of Trade, Distribution of In- 
dustry, Cmd. 7540, London, H. M. 8. O., October 1948 (app. 4). Figures 
for 1948 and 1955 computed from data supplied by Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, Londor. 


tenant firms, occupying 41.3 million square feet 
of factory space; 22.8 million square feet of space 
had been built since 1945; 13.3 million square feet 
was in converted munitions factories; and 5.2 
million square feet represented war and prewar 
building by the trading estate companies. A 
total of $158 million (at the current rate of ex- 
change) had been spent by the Government since 
1945 on this space. Most of the factory space, 
tenants, and employees were in three of the older 
areas (Northeastern, South Wales, and Scottish). 
Employment in assisted factories constituted 
about 16 percent of all manufacturing employment 
in 1955 in these 3 areas. 


Discontinuation of the Program. In mid-1956, the 
Government decided to discontinue aid to factories 
in the development areas except in very special 
cases, on the grounds that restraints on investment 
were being imposed, that employment in the areas 
had reached satisfactory levels, and that private 
building, with a volume 3 times that of Govern- 
ment building since 1945, could be relied on to 
continue the rehabilitation program. 

In criticizing the Government’s decision, the 
British Trades Union Congress (TUC) noted that 
although unemployment ratios were low through- 
out Great Britain, in the development areas they 

* Board of Trade, Distribution of Industry, Cmd. 7540, London, H. M.S. 0., 
1948 (p. 19). 

* Named for the chairman of the working party which made the recom- 
mendation, D. R. Grenfell, M. P. 

” House of Commons Select Committee on Estimates 1955-56, Report on 


Development Areas, No. 139, Session 1955-56 (p. 2). The conversion to 
dollars was made at the rate of £1 =$2.80. 
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still exceeded the national average. In addition, 
the TUC claimed that even though local industry 
in these areas is more diversified now than in the 
1930’s, they can still be considered particularly 
vulnerable to cyclical depression. 


Employment and Unemployment Trends 


During the years 1934 to 1956, when Govern- 
ment programs for development areas were in 
operation, the employed labor force increased, the 
heavy dependence of these areas on certain basic 
industries lessened, employment opportunities 
both for men and women became more diversified, 
and the basic industries revived. Unemployment 
declined sharply in the development areas and 
throughout the country, but in 1955, almost 40 
percent of all unemployed workers were in the 8 
development areas. 

In assessing the significance of the changes that 
occurred, the different industrial distributions of 
men and women must be taken into account. 


Employment Opportunities for Men 


The earliest year for which a comparable series 
of data on the insured population of six develop- 
ment areas has been estimated is 1939." By that 
time, a considerable shift in male employment had 
already occurred. However, mining and quarry- 
ing (chiefly coal mining) still accounted for one- 
fourth of the insured male workers in six develop- 
ment areas; in 1955, the proportion employed 
in mining and quarrying in these areas had de- 
clined to 16.0 percent, representing undoubtedly 
the most significant change that occurred in the 
employment of men in these areas. (See table 2.) 
Out-migration from the coal fields accounted for 





't British statistics show: (1) the insured employees, (2) those actually em- 
ployed (including those on temporary layoffs), and (3) the registered un- 
employed (including those temporarily laid off, casuals, and wholly unem- 
ployed). We shall deal here primarily with the insured population—a 
measure of the wage-and-salary-earning labor force—and with the unem- 
ployed, both temporarily laid off and wholly unemployed. Data on age and 
duration of unemployment relate to the wholly unemployed. 

A change in the statistical series on labor force and employment in 1948, 
resulting from expanded coverage under social security, hampers compari- 
sons with earlier years. However, estimates for 6 areas for 1939 have been 
used here, derived from the studies of a British economist, J. H. Dunning, 
on the development areas. Data for 8 development areas were supplied by 
the Ministry of Laborand National Service for 1948, 1951,and 1955. It was 
not possible to obtain data for the development areas on employment and 
unemployment for the same prewar year. In sone tables, 1937 data had to 
be used, in others, 1939. 

13 Excluding Merseyside and Northeast Lancashire, for which 1939 data 
are not available. 


a considerable portion of the drop. In other parts 
of Great Britain, the number of men engaged in 
coal mining also declined, but not so steeply as in 
the development areas. The chief factor in the 
general decline was the diversion of young men 
and boys to other industries, either in the same 
area or in other parts of the country. The de- 
velopment areas did not succeed in attracting the 
type of industry which could offer many jobs to 
the older ex-miners. 

Since the early years of World War II, efforts 
to rebuild the coal mine labor force have con- 
flicted, to some extent, with development area 
policy. However, the Government was unwilling 
to sacrifice its industry diversification program. 
Instead of relying upon unemployment to recruit 
miners, it improved the miners’ conditions of em- 
ployment in order to attract recruits, and it 
planned to develop production in the better seams, 
which were mostly in other areas. Many of the 
poorer mines and exhausted seams were in the 
development areas. 

Manufacturing industries employed 28.8 per- 
cent of the insured male workers in 1939, and 
43.0 percent in 1955. Shipbuilding, machinery, 
and electrical manufacturing constituted an im- 
portant area of growth, with 8.6 percent of the 
insured male workers in 1939 and 14.4 percent in 
1955. It would be revealing if the total for this 
group could be broken down; the increase for the 
whole group certainly meant an influx of new 
plants and considerable diversification of product. 
However, major credit for increased employment 


TaBLe 4.—Unemployment in Great Britain and eight 
development areas combined, by duration, age, and sez, 
June 1955 











8 development areas 
combined 
Great | 
Labor force status Britain | 
(number) | | Percent of 
| Number total for 
j ] Great 
| Britain 
Men | 
Insured employees 2, 610, 600 | 19 
Unemployed, total . } 49, 378 | 38 
26 weeks or more, all ages ___..- 32, 319 | 15, 188 7 
26 weeks or more, age 40 and | 
SO ciensicenigncsns anne 26, 888 12, 076 | 45 
Women j 
} } 
Insured employees _........-- Ses 7, 500,000 | 1, 242, 800 | 17 
Umsmpeevyed, eeeal.............-... 80, 209 | 31,015 | 39 
26 weeks or more, all ages -----. 10, 518 | 5, 736 | 54 
26 weeks or more, age 40 and | 





Se ate ‘ 5, 834 2. 871 49 





Source: Ministry of Labor and National Service, London. 
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must go to the revival in shipbuilding. And for 
this, the world economic situation, and not the 
development area program was responsible. 

Other industry groups in which employment 
of insured men increased over the entire period 
were: Primary metal manufacture; vehicles; mis- 
cellaneous metal fabricated products; food, drink, 
and tobacco; and textiles. In the nonindustrial 
sectors, gains occurred in professional services and 
government, and in transport, utilities, and com- 
munications. 

From 1939 to 1955, the number of insured men 
in the 6 development areas increased by about 
50,000, or almost 3 percent. Most of the increase 
occurred in the postwar years. During the entire 
period 1939-55, registered unemployment among 
men decreased almost 90 percent. 


Employment Opportunities for Women 


Opportunities for insured women workers 
showed more substantial gains than those for men. 
The net gain in the number of insured women 
from 1939 to 1955 in 6 areas was more than 
300,000, or about 50 percent. (However, insured 
men in these areas still outnumbered women 3% 
to 1 in 1955, whereas for the whole country the 
ratio was not quite 2to 1.) Before World War II, 
industries employing large numbers of insured 
women were underrepresented in these areas, 
compared with all of Britain. This was, in fact, 
an important cause of distress because, if the men 
were laid off, there were no other breadwinners in 
the family. 

The insured women’s gains occurred in manufac- 
turing industries, particularly in chemicals, metal- 
working industries, electrical products, vehicles, 
clothing, and “other manufacturing.”’ Very few 
manufacturing industries failed to show increases 
in the employment of women—among the excep- 
tions was the textile industry. Many of the 
firms which were induced by Government policies 
to open factories or branch plants in the develop- 
ment areas employed women as an important part 
of their work forces, e. g., clothing, radio assembly, 
and fabrication of small metal products. 


There were also large gains for insured women 
in communications, public utilities, and transpor- 
tation, and in professional services and govern- 
ment. The striking increase in insured women’s 
opportunities outside of manufacturing must be 
related to the general revival in the local econo- 
mies. Unemployment among insured women was 
more than halved (from 56,000 prewar to 25,000 
in 1955 in 6 areas). 


Unemployment in Development Areas 


In June 1955, the average unemployment rate 
for Great Britain was 0.9 percent of all insured 
male wage and salary earners, and 1.1 percent 
of all female. In the 8 development areas com- 
bined, the rates were 1.9 and 2.5 percent for men 
and women, respectively (table 3). However, at 
these low levels, the difference between the rates 
shrinks to insignificance. Realistically, the labor 
market in 1955 was generally so tight as to drain 
even the local pockets of unemployment in areas 
where it had been at its worst. 

The hard core of unemployment (individuals 
reported as continuously out of work for 26 weeks 
or more), of which much was heard before World 
War II, remained larger in the development areas 
than in the rest of the country. (See table 4.) 
With 19 percent of the country’s insured male 
workers in 1955, the 8 development areas ac- 
counted for 47 percent of all the unemployed men 
in Great Britain who had been out of work for 
26 weeks or longer, most of them 40 years old or 
over. And, with 17 percent of the insured women 
workers, these areas had 54 percent of the long- 
jobless women, of whom half were 40 years or 
more of age. 

Migration away from the hard-hit areas involved 
chiefly the younger workers, boys and young men, 
rather than women. If, in spite of the decline in 
available younger workers, and in spite of rising 
new industries and revival of trade, the older 
workers continued a vain search for work (and 
eventually many of them may have ceased to 
register as unemployed), this points to a problem 
which resisted solution. 
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THE NUMBER OF STRIKES in 1956 as well as the 
number of workers involved was lower than in 
1955? and in most postwar years, although strike 
idleness was higher than in any year since 1952. 
The decrease in the number of strikes may be 
attributed in part to the existence of long-term 
contracts negotiated in 1955 in such industries as 
automobiles, farm equipment, and trucking, and 
the resultant decline in the volume of collective 
bargaining activity during 1956. Labor and 
management were often relatively close together 
in their assessment of the economic outlook. 
Both were frequently willing to accept long-term 
contracts, although the question of the precise 
duration of the contract was a significant issue 
in some major strikes. 

The 3,825? work stoppages that began in 1956 
directly idled 1.9 million workers. These stop- 
pages, together with those continuing from 1955, 
accounted for 33.1 million man-days of idleness— 
slightly less than 0.30 percent of the total 
estimated working time during the year. Workers 
directly involved in work stoppages beginning 
during 1956 lost, on the average, 17.4 working 
days each (more than in any year since 1948), and 
strikes ending in the year lasted for an average of 
18.9 calendar days. (See chart and table 1.) 

Many major labor-management agreements, 
however, were negotiated without interruptions 
to work. During the first quarter of the year, 
settlements were completed in the petroleum 
refining, aircraft manufacturing, West Coast 
lumber, and apparel industries. Early in the 
summer, most of the major copper mining com- 
panies which were involved in a lengthy strike 


during 1955 reached agreement on new contract 
terms with the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union (Ind.). Also in contrast to 1955, the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. negotiated a new agreement with 
the International Union of Electrical Workers in 
October—7 months prior to the expiration of its 
present contract. (The employees of this com- 
pany’s plants in the New York—Northeastern 
New Jersey metropolitan area were on strike for 
33 days in 1955.) In the autumn, the bituminous 
coal and anthracite industries and the United 
Mine Workers (Ind.) agreed on contract terms 
for 1957, and the railroads and their nonoperating 
employees entered into a 3-year agreement. 

A number of disputes that began in 1955 con- 
tinued into 1956. The Westinghouse stoppage 
which began in October 1955 and idled some 
70,000 workers was settled late in March 1956 
when the company and the International Union 
of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) and the United 
Electrical Workers (Ind.) came to an understand- 
ing.2 Two widely publicized disputes—the United 
Automobile Workers’ controversy with the Kohler 
Co. in Kohler, Wis., which began in April 1954, 
and the Miami hotel dispute which began in April 
1955, continued unsettled throughout the year, 
although neither dispute appeared to seriously 
affect the operations of the employers involved 
during the year. The Miami hotel dispute was 
resolved in January 1957 when a 10-year master 
agreement providing for union recognition and 
the cessation of picketing was signed by the 
Miami Beach Hotel Association and the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers Union. Individual 
contracts were to be negotiated between the union 
and the various member hotels. In the Kohler 
controversy, the union continued to urge the 
boycott of the company’s products and sought 
action through the intercession of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 See Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1955, Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1956 (p. 521). 

3 This figure includes all work stoppages known to te Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and its various cooperating agencies, involving 6 or more workers 
and lasting a full day or shift or longer. Figures on ‘workers involved”’ and 
“*man-days idle”’ include all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in estab- 
lishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect 
or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employees 
are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

A forthcoming bulletin will contain more complete data on stoppages 
during 1956. 

? About 6,000 workers (members of the independent United Electrical 
Workers) involved in a local dispute at the company’s Essington, Pa., plant 
were idle until early August 1956. 
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Major Stoppages 


Twelve stoppages beginning in 1956 idled at 
least 10,000 workers and accounted for two-fifths 
of the year’s idled workers and almost one-half 
of the year’s idleness (table 2). (The lengthy 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. stoppage that had 
begun in 1955 accounted for an additional 10 
percent of the idleness in 1956.) The largest 
stoppage of the year in terms of workers involved 
and total idleness was the industrywide basic 
steel strike involving half a million workers. 
Another major stoppage in the steel industry 
resulted from a strike of 250 railroad workers at 
U. S. Steel’s Tennessee Coal and Iron Division in 
Birmingham, Ala., which idled the plant’s steel- 
workers for over 3 months. These two disputes 
contributed about one-fourth of the workers in- 
volved in all stoppages and two-fifths of the year’s 
total idleness. 

The construction industry accounted for three 
of the year’s major stoppages. One strike of at 
least 10,000 workers occurred in longshoring and 
in each of the following manufacturing industries: 
aircraft, aluminum, glass container, agricultural 
implements, rubber tires and tubes, and meat- 
packing. While 7 of the year’s large strikes 
ended in less than a month, average duration of 
all major stoppages ending in the year was 50.0 


TaBLe 1.—Work stoppages in the United States, 1945-56 ! 





Workers 
involved ? 


| Work stoppages | Man-days idle during year 
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| | 
| Percent | 








Year Average Per- ol esti- | Per 
| Num- | duration | Number | cent of | Number} mated | worker 

ber j(calendar| (thou- | total (thou- | working | in- 
days)? sands) | em- sands) | time | volved 

} | ployed of all 
| workers | 

1945... 4, 750 9.9 3, 470 12.2 38, 000 0.47 11.9 
1946....| 4, 985 24.2| 4,600; 14.5/ 116,000/ 1.43 25.2 
1947__. 3, 693 25.6 | 2,170 6.5 | 34,600 | -41 15.9 
1948... 3, 419 21.8 | 1, 960 5.5 | 34,100 | .37 17.4 
1949__. 3, 606 22.5 | 3, 030 9.0 50, 500 | . 59 16.7 
1950... 4, 843 19.2 | 2, 410 6.9 | 38, 800 44 16.1 
1951....| 4, 737 17.4 | 2, 220 5.5 | 2 900 | +23 | 10.3 
1952... 5.117 19.6 3, 540 8.8 | 59,100 | . 57 16.7 
1953... 5, 091 20.3 2, 400 5.6 | 28,300 | 26 | 11.8 
1954 | 3,468 22.5 1, 530 3.7 22, 600 | -21 | 14.7 
1955....| 4,320 18.5 2, 650 6.2; 28,200 | - 26 | 10.7 
1956....| 3,825 18.9 | 1, 900 | 4.3 33, 100 -29 17.4 








!The number of stoppages and workers relate to stoppages beginning in 
the year; average duration, to those ending in the year. Man-days of idle- 
ness include all stoppages in effect. For a discussion of the procedures in- 
volved in the collection and conpilation of work stoppage statistics, see BLS 
Bull. 1168, Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series (p. 106). 

2 Workers are counted more than once in these figures if they were involved 
in more than | stoppage during the year. 

3 Figures are simple averages; each stoppage is given equal weight regard- 
less of its size. 


Note.—For definitions, see text footnote 2. 


TABLE 2.—Work stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers, 
selected periods ! 





Stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers 








Workers involved | Man-days idle 





























Period Percent | 

|Num-| of total | | | 

r for | Number | Percent | Number! Percent 

period (thou- | oftotal | (thou- | of total 

| sands)! | for sands)? tor 

j } | period period 

' 
1935-39 average.| 11 | 0.4 | 365| 32.4] 5,20 31.2 
1947-49 average, 18 | 5] 1,270 | 53.4) 23,800 | 59.9 
1945_._. 42 9 1,350 38.9} 19,300 | 50.7 
1946. - 31 | 6} 292%/ 636] 66,400 57.2 
1947... 15 .4/ 1,030 | 47.5 17,700 51.2 
1948__ 20 | 6 | 870 | 44.5 18, 900 | 55.3 
1949. - 18 .5| 1,920 63.2 | 34,900 | 69.0 
1950__ } 22] 5 | 738 | 30.7] 21,700 56.0 
1951_- 19 | 4] 457| 20.6 5, 680 24.8 
1952... |} 35] -7] 1,690 7.8 36, 900 | 62.6 
1953. _ | 28 5 | 650 27.1 7, 270 25.7 
1954____ 18 .5 | 437 28.5 7, 520 | 33.3 
1955... .- 26 6 1, 210 45.6} 12,300 | 43.4 
_ 12 ) 758 39.9} 19, 600 59.1 





! See footnote 2, table 1. : 
3 Includes idleness in stoppages beginning in earlier years. 


Note.—For definitions, see text footnote 2. 


calendar days.‘ The longest major interruption 
to work that began in 1956 affected the Republic 
Aviation Corp. plants on Long Island. The 
strike, in which 3 unions were involved, lasted 
112 days. 

The longshore dispute brought into use the 
emergency provisions of the Labor Management 
Relations Act (Taft-Hartley) for the first time 
since 1954. About 60,000 members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) struck 
on November 16 over the terms of a new contract 
at ports on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. On 
November 22, a week after the strike began, the 
President created a board of inquiry by executive 
order.’ Two days later, the board reported to the 
President stating that the union’s demand that 
the New York shipping companies negotiate a 
single Atlantic and Gulf Coast contract was the 
major issue preventing the conclusion of collective 
bargaining contracts in all ports. Other issues 
mentioned were paid holidays and improved vaca- 
tions; 8-hour work guarantees; sling-load (i. e., 
amount of cargo handled in one loading operation 
from dock to ship or vice versa) and gang-size 
limitations; length of contract; and size of wage 
increases. A 10-day temporary restraining order, 
sending the longshoremen back to work, was 


4 Since average duration is based on stoppages ending in the year, this 
figure includes the Westinghouse stoppage that began in 1955 and ended 
in March 1956. 

5 Board members appointed were Thomas W. Holland, Chairman, Arthur 
Stark, and Jacob J. Blair. 
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issued by the Federal district court in New York 
on November 24, and 6 days later, this temporary 
order was extended to the full 80-day injunction 
provided by law. The dispute remained unsettled 
at the end of the year.® , 

Two emergency boards were created by execu- 
tive order in 1956 under the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. However, the board appointed 
to investigate the dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the Spokane, 
Portland, and Seattle Railway Co., did not hold 
hearings, since agreement was reached before it 
convened. The other board was appointed to 
investigate the issues in dispute between the 
Nation’s major railroads and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


2 


¢ On February 12, 1957, longshoremen in ports from Maine to Virginia quit 
work again after the 80-day injunction expired. Work continued at South 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports, since new agreements had been reached 
earlier at these ports. The stoppage in northern ports ended February 22, 


Major Issues 


As in most years during the past decade, wages 
and supplementary benefits in 1956 were the most 
frequent issues in work stoppages. Disagreement 
over these issues caused almost half of the year’s 
strikes, and nearly three-fourths of the total 
idleness (table 3). Length of contract also was a 
significant issue in many of the disputes in this 
group, for example, the July steel strike and the 
United Steelworkers’ stoppage at the Aluminum 
Company of America and the Reynolds Metals 
Co. in August. 

Issues pertaining to union organization, com- 
bined with wage and supplemental benefit issues, 
contributed another 15 percent of the year’s 
idleness. The 10-day strike called in September 
by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen and the United Packinghouse Workers 
at Swift and Co. plants occurred when the union- 
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TaBLE 3.— Major issues involved in work stoppages, 1956 






































| Stoppages beginning in 1956 
| m Man-days idle 
| during 1956 
| Workers in- | (all stoppages) 
| volved 
Major issues | Per- | 
Num-) cent 
| ber | Per- | Per- 
to N cent | Num- | cent 
| og 7 | of ber! | of 
= total ! total ! 
| 
CO Ee | 3, 825) 100..0'1, 900, 000! 100. 0/33, 100, 000) 100.0 
Wages, hours, and supple- 
mentary benefits.._... | 1,821) 47.6/1,270,000) 66.8 24,300,000) 73.5 
‘ ‘Wage increase... ...-.---- 1,094; 28.6) 924,000) 48.6 19,300,000) 58.2 
Wage decrease 10} 3 600} () 000) 2.0 
Wage increase, hour de- | | 
crease 45, 1.2 7, 680) 4 66, 600) a 
Wage increase, pension | | 
and/or social insurance | 
ae -| 258) 6.7; 105,000) 5. 5} 2, 210, 000) 6.7 
Pension and/or social in- | 
surance ---| 23) 6 9, 120) 4 41, 800, 1 
Oter?..._... -| 391) 10.2} 224,000) 11.8) 2,100,000 6.3 
Union organization, wages, | 
hours, and supplementary | } 
i inenesaseeses 329° 8.6 81,200, 4.3, 5,070,000) 15.3 
Recognition, wages and/ | | 
or hours-_---- 202} 5.3) 21,200) 1.1) 494,000) 1.5 
Strengthening bargain- | | } | | 
ing position, Wages | | | 
and/or hours __- 32) 8 6, 020 3) 3,730,000) 11.3 
Closed or union shop, | | 
wages and/or hours. - -- | 2.5) 54,000; 2.8) 841,000) 2.5 
Union organization.------.-- | 445) 11.6) 102,000) 5.4) 1 100, 000| 3.3 
Recognition - - - - .--- 301; 7.9) 22,700) 1.2) , 000; 1.3 
Strengthening bargain: | | | j 
ing position... ___. 42) 1.1] 66,600| 3.5) 494,000! 5 
Closed or union ome. 77, 20 Wi, = -6| 149, 000 5 
Discrimination -. . 13 -3} ® | 6,060) (@) 
Other s . . 12 3 1, $0! a 29, 800 ry 
Other working conditions | 862) 22.5) 375,000 19.7) 2,160,000, 6.5 
Job security. .-. 416, 10.9) 184,000 9.7) 1,270, 000) 3.9 
Shop conditions and | | | | 
aS | 87; 10.1) 149,000 7.8 562, 000 1.7 
a 55 1.4 38,300, 2.0 199, 000) -6 
omer... 4 1} 4,190} .2| 124,000} 4 
Interunion or intraunion | | | | 
matters... --- = -| 317 8.3 67, 600 3.6 423, 000 1.3 
Sympathy.............-.| 68 1.8 25,600/ 1.3) 179,000 5 
Union rivalry §..____.___| 27 a 2, 330! sa 23, 200 a 
Jurisdiction ¢___. |} 214 5.6) 37,100, 2.0) 212,000 6 
Union administration ?_ 8 oe 2, 550 1 8,760, (2) 
Not reported ___.-- $1) 1.3 4, 630 2 22, 800 1 





t eae of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 
totals. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Issues such as retroactivity, holidays, vacations, job classification, piece 
rates, incentive standards, or other related matters unaccompanied by 
efforts to change wage rates. Slightly more than a third of the stoppages in 
this group occurred over piece rates or incentive standards. 

4 This group includes protest strikes against action or lack of action by 
Government agencies. 

§ Includes disputes between unions of different affiliation such as those be- 
tween unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO and nonaffiliates. 

* Includes disputes between unions of the same affiliation. Some juris- 
dictional stoppages are small, brief, and local in scope and frequently are not 
reported either by cooperating agencies or by newspapers; hence, these figures 
do not include all such stoppages that may have occurred during the year. 

7 Includes disputes within a union over the administration of union affairs 
or regulations. 


Note.—For definitions, see text footnote 2. 


shop question became a stumbling block during 
contract negotiations. The final settlement in- 
cluded increased wages and supplemental benefits, 
but no union-shop clause. 

Union security or bargaining rights were ac- 
countable for about 12 percent of the year’s 
stoppages. These included the November dispute 
between the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation (Ind.) and stevedoring companies at the 


East and Gulf Coast ports. As pointed out 
earlier, negotiations in this dispute reached an 
impasse over the union’s demand for coastwide 
bargaining, opposed by the various employer 
associations. The union shop and scope of the 
bargaining unit precipitated a strike of about 600 
members of the Communications Workers of 
America, which began in July and continued into 
1957 at the Ohio Consolidated Telephone Co. in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and surrounding counties.” 
Considerable violence was reported throughout 
the period of the strike, causing more than one 
complete shutdown of operations. 

Job security issues, shop conditions and policies, 
and workload incurred about the same number of 
strikes as in 1955 but caused a smaller proportion 
of the year’s idleness. A discharge issue idled 
members of the United Steelworkers at the Great 
Lakes Steel Corp.’s plant in Detroit, Mich., for 2 
days during August. In December, a 3-man 
arbitration board ordered the union to conduct an 
investigation and discipline union members found 
guilty of initiating the strike. 

Disagreement over seniority provisions of new 
contracts was an important factor in a 107-day 
stoppage of about 600 workers at the Cities 
Service Oil Co. refinery at East Chicago, Ind., 
which began in April, while some 4,009 workers 
were idled at Western Electric Co. plants in 3 
Massachusetts areas over a similar issue in 
September. 

Interunion and intraunion matters accounted 
for about 1 out of 12 strikes. These strikes were 
relatively small, accounting for less than 4 percent 
of the workers and only 1.3 percent of the idleness. 


Industries Affected 


Strike activity in most industry groups de- 
creased significantly in 1956 whether measured in 
terms of stoppages, strikers, or man-days lost. 
The most significant exception to this general 
trend occurred in the primary metal industries, 
the only group in which time lost because of work 
stoppages exceeded 1 percent of total working 
time. The 36-day nationwide steel stoppage of 
approximately half a million workers, coupled 


7 The fina] settlement (late in February 1957) provided for replacing the 
union shop with a maintenance-of-membership clause and for retaining 
certain supervisory positions in the bargaining unit unless the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled otherwise. 
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with the 98-day stoppage at the U.S. Steel Corp.’s 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Division, were responsi- 
ble for about 90 percent of the 12.7 million man- 
days of idleness in this industry group (table 4). 

Another major stoppage affecting the primary 
metal industries was the 25-day strike in the 
aluminum industry. On August 1, some 27,000 
employees represented by the United Steelworkers 
struck at various plants of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and the Reynolds Metals Co. 
Although about half of the Nation’s aluminum 
production was reportedly halted, some 16,000 
members of the Aluminum Workers International 
Union continued working at both companies after 
terms of new contracts with the aluminum workers 
had been agreed upon early in the month. 

In the stone, clay, and glass products group, the 
man-days of idleness were the highest recorded 
for that group since 1945 and 1946. The increase 
in 1956 resulted largely from the month-long 
stoppage of approximately 45,000 American Flint 
Glass Workers employed by members of the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute and the Na- 
tional Association of Pressed and Blown Glassware. 
This stoppage and a 56-day strike of several 
thousand brick and clay workers in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania accounted for almost half the idle- 
ness in this industry group. 

Idleness also increased in the petroleum and coal 
products group mainly as the result of several 
rather small but lengthy stoppages. These to- 
gether with a brief strike of several thousand work- 
ers at an Illinois petroleum refinery were largely 
responsible for increased idleness in these indus- 
tries. 

In the mining industries, the number of workers 
and idleness rose over 1955, but remained below 
most other postwar years. Several disputes over 
the number of men to be used on a roof-bolting 
machine involved large numbers of West Virginia 
coal miners. Iron ore miners represented by the 
Steelworkers were part of the nationwide steel 
strike. A stoppage involving District 50, United 
Mine Workers, at the New Jersey Zinc Co. at 
Ogdensburg, N. J., that had begun in August 1955 
and had lasted a total of 376 days, also contributed 
to the year’s idleness in this group. 

Despite a decrease in the number of strikes in 
the paper and allied industries, the number of 
workers idled increased, resulting in higher idleness 
than in 1955 and several other years since World 


War II. A stoppage of approximately 1,000 
employees for 122 days at the Mechanicville, 
N. Y., plant of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co. was responsible for a significant percentage of 
the industry’s idleness. The union involved was 
District 50, United Mine Workers. This stop- 
page, combined with a 64-day strike of some 500 
workers at a paperboard manufacturing plant in 
Connecticut and a 13-day strike of more than 2,000 
workers at the Sutherland Paper Co. in Kalama- 


TABLE 4.— Work stoppages by industry group, 1956 





| 
| Stoppages begin- 


Man-days idle dur- 
ning in 1956 


ing 1956 (all stop- 
pages) 





| Percent 
of esti- 
mated 


Industry group 


Num- Workers 















ber | involved | Number | working 
| | time of 
all 
} workers 
| ‘ 
BE ieeeiiee...........<....... 13, 825 1, 900, 000 33, 100, 000 0.29 
Manufacturing. _..._..- % 1, 986 £ 360, 000 0.27. "100, 000 __ 0 63 
Primary metal industries. . 238; 57. 000 12, 700, 000) ae 81 
Fabricated metal products ( (e sxcept 
ordnance, machinery, and trans- | 
portation equipment) _____.___- 229) 87,700 1, 420, 000 50 
Ordnance and accessories. -._. 15 11, 200 90, 700) 7 
Electrical machinery, equipment, | | 
and supplies. ; 106 62, 700) 3, 050, 000) 99 
Machinery (except electrical) _ - 211 113, 000 3, 630, 000) 8&3 
Transportation equipment 145 123, 000, 1, 800, 000! 40 
Lumber and wood saecaanll (ex- 
cept furniture) — 47 4, 920 82, 400 04 
Furniture and fixtures- 96 21,100; 245, 000) . 26 
Stone, clay, and glass products- 113 76,400, 994, 000! . 69 
Textile mili products... | 70 18, 200 426, 000) 16 
Apparel and other finished prod- | | 
ucts made from fabrics and sim- | | 
ilar materials____- a: 129) 13,800 173, 000 06 
Leather and leather products___- 54 8, 940 74, 000! 08 
Food and kindred ene a 160 71,300 513, 000 1 
Tobacco manufactures_ HS 4 790 20, 600 08 
Paper and allied products___- 51 15, 200 233, 000 .16 
Printing, publishing and allied | 
industries __ 31 5, 900 105, 000) 05 
Chemicals and allied products. ____| 92 7,500} 399, 000) 19 
Products of petroleum and coal_ 19 8,450) 174,000 7 
Rubber products____- 55 81,300 580, 000 83 
Professional, scientific, and control- | 
ling instruments; photographic | 
and optical goods; watches and } | 
clocks 33 7, 030 134, 000 16 
Mi iscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries__ E ae 8y 16, 200 295, 000 23 
Nonmanufacturing.____._- 11, 856 544, 000 | 6, 020, 000 0.09 
Agriculture, forestry and els -| 6 2, 030! “10, 400; @ 
Mining. . 321 129, 000 1, 320, 000 65 
Construction_- SE IRS nes 784 231, 000 2, 680, 000) 35 
Trade__. 336 37, 100 558, 000 02 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 15 S40 38, 400 3 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities 243 130,000 1, 170, 000 ll 
Services—personal, business, and 
other__- 126 10,700 227, 000 (?) 
Government—administration, pro- 
tection, and sanitation 3 27 3, 460 11, 100 (?) 





1 This figure is less than the sum of the figures below because a few stoppages 
extending into 2 or more industry groups have been counted in this column 
in each industry group affected; workers involved and man-days idle were 
divided among the respective groups. 

2 Not available. 

3 Municipally operated utilities are included in transportation, communica- 
tion, and other public utilities. 


Note.—For definitions, see text footnote 2. 
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TaBLE 5.—Work stoppages by State, 1956 
| Stoppages beginning in 1956 | Man-days idle dur- 
" | ing 1956 (all stop- 
| | pages) 
State | | Workers involved | 

| Num- | 

| ber | 

| | Number |Percent| Number | Percent 

| | of total | of total 
United States..____- [13,825 | 1, 900, 000 | 100.0 | 33,100,000 | 100.0 
Alabems................| 101| 62300} 33] 1,490,000 4.5 
Arizona --.-.--- aa 12 | 7, 700 | 4] 121, 000 4 
Aspeees........-..-.- 23 | 5, 740 | .3 | — 108,000 3 
California _____-- i 217; 92,700; 48) 1,220,000 3.7 
Coee..._--....-.-.-. 33; 15,100; .8| 7, 000 9 
ag conreal 68 | 28, 700 | 1.5 | 534,000 | 1.6 
Delawar | 16 | 4,910 | 3} 76, 000 2 
District a Columbia _- ~ 2, 270 | aq 9,310 | () 
Florida. oul 68 | 11, 700 | 6 | 205, 000 | 6 
Georgia_.___--__-- a 40 | 12, 700 | 7] 193, 000 | 6 
Idaho. _- 11 | 2550; .1] 30,500 | 1 
Illinois __ 215 122, 000 | 6.4 | 1,750,000 | 5.3 
Indiana _. 136 110,000 | = 5.8 | 2,090,000 | 6.3 
=a ee | 21, 000 a2 7 302,000 | 9 
—_....... 2 3.910; .2| 25300) 1 
ERS 109 | 25, 800 | 1.3} 239,000 | 7 
Louisiana... -_---------- 42 | 2,400 / 14] 438,000 1.3 
RN ths tuntriewriiercraterion 16 | 1,490 | Ae 11,990 ( 
Maryland. coal 29 | 41, 600 | 2.2 896, 000 | 2.7 
Massachusetts. --.......) 170 55, 000 29) 831, 000 2.5 
aes 210 | 98, 800 | 5.2) 1,190,000 3.6 
Minnesota __ -.- i 43 | 30, 200 | 1.6 | 600,000 | 18 
| ES 20 | 6, 430 | 3 28, 800 | 1 
Missouri... .......--.-- 117 | 39,400; 21 444,000 | 1.3 
| eS 18 | 1,310 | ey 21, 400 | ms 
OS eee 24 | 5, 410 | .3} 43, 500 | 1 
3s 13 | 3, 230 -2] 14,300;  () 
New ene. - heed 10 | . 40 @) 3,800; () 
New Jersey. aeons 199 68, 200 3.6 1, 270, 000 | 3.8 
New Mexico... inca 16 2, 910 2 | 17, 900 | a 
New York. ata 423 160, 000 8.3 2, 980, 000 | 90 
North Carolina__. 22 10, 200 5 293, 000 | 9 
North Dakota_- on 6 | 150 (2) 2,20; () 
ee Leet. 357 | 291, 000 15.2 4, 720, 000 | 14.3 
Oklshoma_. =e 7 42 10, 600 6 154, 000 | 5 
. ae ane 27 | 6, 780 4] 67, 400 | 2 
Pennsylvania -____---.-- 520 | 300,000 15.7 7, 280, 000 | 22.0 
Rhode Island_____---- 27 | 4, 290 . 33, 100 Re 
South Carolina... _.--- 12 5, 430 | 3} 153,900 | 5 
South Dakota........... 6 9 (2) 6,390; 
Tennessee ______- me 111 | 32, 800 | 1.7 | 427,000 | 1.3 
i akiewewtes : 7é 43, 900 2.3 872, 000 | 2.6 
= : 24 | 12, 800 .7 90, 800 | .3 
Vermont ___- 8 1, 330 a 9,199; () 
) ae 49 12, 600 on 131, 000 | a 
. oe 48 11, 100 | -6 | 197, 000 6 
West Virginia ____- 191 68, 400 3.6 | 589, 000 1.8 
(TTS 62 28, 400 1.5 | 537, 000 1.6 
pee... od 5 100 (2) 890 () 





1 The sum of the figures in this column exceeds 3,825 because the stoppages 
exten‘ing across State lines have been counted in each State affected; workers 
involved and man-days idle were divided among the States. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note.—For definitions, see text footnote 2. 


zoo, Mich., accounted for over a quarter of the 
workers idled and more than half of the strike 
idleness in this industry group. 

While the 112-day stoppage at 4 Long Island, 
N. Y., plants of the Republic Aviation Corp. kept 
idleness in the transportation equipment group 
in 1956 at levels almost equal to those of 1955, the 
level of strike activity was below most postwar 
years, and the number of workers was markedly 
under 1955. The 123,000 workers and 1.8 million 
man-days of idleness in 1956 was the lowest re- 
corded for this group in the past 10 years with the 
exception of 1954. 


In the textile and leather products groups, 
strike activity fell sharply below 1955, gaged both 
by workers involved and idleness. Both groups 
had been affected by large stoppages in 1955, but 
no major strikes took place in 1956. The 104-day 
stoppage at the Rock Hill Printing and Finishing 
Co. in South Carolina, the 72-day strike at the 
New Jersey and Delaware plants of Congoleum 
Nairn Co., combined with the stoppage that began 
in September 1956 at the Brooklyn, N. Y., plant 
of Kentile, Inc., and continued into 1957, ac- 
counted for almost a third of the workers and 
more than two-thirds of the idleness in the textile 
industries. 

The lumber and wood products group recorded 
its lowest idleness in the past decade. Fewer 
than 200 workers on strike for 164 days at a West 
Coast lumber company were responsible for 
slightly more than a fifth of the time that was 
lost in these industries. 

A 20-percent decrease in strikes and workers 
during the year in the furniture and fixtures group 
accompanied a 15-percent decline in the idleness 
totals. The 56-day strike at the Heywood- 
Wakefield Co. in Gardner, Mass., involving fewer 
than 1,500 workers, was responsible for more 
idleness than any other dispute in the industry. 

For the second consecutive year, a sharp decline 
occurred in idleness resulting from strikes in the 
trade group. The 13-day stoppage of more than 
7,000 employees of the R. H. Macy and Co. stores 
in the New York City area in April was the largest 
stoppage recorded in this industry during 1956. 

The transportation, communication, and other 
publie utilities industries recorded declines in all 
measures of strike activity during the year, with 
workers and man-days of idleness reaching their 
lowest point since 1944. The 9-day idleness of 
60,000 workers at Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports 
‘2 November accounted for about two-fifths of the 
workers and slightly more than a fifth of the 
working time lost in this group. In the previous 
year, seven major stoppages were recorded. In 
addition to the longshore strike, four other smaller 
stoppages were ended by court injunction or State 
seizure of the property. These were the Balti- 
more transit strike in January, the July stoppages 
at the Kansas City Power and Light Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and the Laclede Gas Co. in St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Seattle, Wash., transit strike in 
November. 
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Idleness by State 


Two large stoppages—the nationwide steel 
strike and the Westinghouse strike that con- 
tinued from 1955—contributed heavily to the 
idleness recorded for Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
New York. Four-fifths of idleness for Pennsyl- 
vania and almost three-fifths for Ohio resulted 
from these two stoppages (table 5). In New 
York, these strikes combined with the Republic 
Aviation stoppage accounted for three-fifths of 
that State’s idleness. A significant portion of the 
idleness in Illinois and Indiana also resulted from 
a few major stoppages, while in Iowa, smaller 
strikes in the production of farm equipment, air- 
craft engine accessories, and in meatpacking were 
responsible for almost half of that State’s idleness. 

The July nationwide steel stoppage was a 
significant factor in both Colorado and Maryland, 
where idleness was three times that in 1955. A 
local transit strike in Baltimore combined with 
the steel strike caused more than four-fifths of 
Maryland’s idleness. 

Idleness declined sharply, as compared with 
the previous year, in several southern States that 
had been affected in 1955 by major telephone and 
railroad strikes. In Alabama, the highest level 
of idleness since 1952 was reached as a result of 
strikes in the steel industry, while a 104-day 
textile strike was the principal factor in South 
Carolina’s total for the year. In North Carolina, 
more than half the workers and three-fourths of 
the idleness resulted from the 65-day strike of 
about 6,000 employees at 3 plants of the Western 
Electric Co. Several month-long construction 
strikes, the July steel strike, the November 
longshore stoppage, and a stoppage of several 
thousand workers in the chemical industry, 
brought Texas idleness to its highest point since 
1952. 


Louisiana registered 42 stoppages involving 
26,000 workers and 438,000 man-days of idleness. 
The high idleness was recorded largely as the 
result of 2 of this year’s major stoppages: the 
November longshore stoppage and a dispute of 
500 ironworkers in which picketing idled an 
additional 9,500 workers for over a month. 

On the Pacific Coast, idleness in California and 
Oregon declined from levels reached in 1955 and 
most postwar years, with working time lost in 
Oregon reaching its lowest point since 1943. 
By contrast, lost time rose in Washington as 2 
disputes—a 76-day construction strike and a 
121-day petroleum  stoppage—accounted for 
almost half of that State’s idleness. 


Unions Involved 


The first full year of the combined American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations found its affiliates involved in 
about 85 percent of all stoppages. This propor- 
tion—for the united labor movement—was about 
the same as that previously registered for AFL 
and CIO affiliates before the merger. Ten of the 
year’s 12 major stoppages involved AFL-CIO 
affiliates. 

While most of the stoppages involving the 
independent or unaffiliated unions were relatively 
brief interruptions of work in bituminous-coal 
mines, there were several major strikes by such 
unions. The stoppage that closed operations at 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Division of U. 5. 
Steel began when members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen ceased 
work in a wage dispute. The November long- 
shore strike was another in this category. No 
union was involved in 42 stoppages, involving 
several thousand workers, according to available 
information. 








Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Characteristics of 
New 1-Family Houses, 1954-56 


THE TREND toward building larger, more expensive 
houses continued in 1956.!. The median selling 
price for new 1-family houses rose about 6 percent 
over the year to $14,500, while the average floor 
area increased in almost the same proportion to 
1,230 square feet. Moderate-size houses (with 
1,000 to 1,499 square feet of floor area) continued 
to predominate in 1956, but builders started rela- 
tively fewer small dwellings and a greater per- 
centage of more spacious houses in 1956 than in 
1954 or 1955. The 3-bedroom house maintained 
its popularity, and approximately half of the 1956 
houses had more than 1 bathroom. This informa- 
tion was obtained by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics? in a series 
of three field surveys of new privately owned 
housing. 


National and Regional Trends 


The national pattern of increases in both the 
size and selling price of new homes between 1954 
and 1956 was generally repeated in each of the four 
broad geographic regions*® of the United States 
(table 1). Rising costs of construction, land, and 
site development, and a tendency to build more 
spacious houses were among the factors contmbut- 
ing to the higher prices which builders asked for 
new houses.‘ 

Throughout the 1954-56 period, the majority 
of the new houses were priced from $10,000 up to 
$20,000, but within this broad price range, there 
was an upward trend in all regions, which the 
median selling prices in table 1 show. However, 
for the country as a whole and in each region, the 
rate of increase in median prices slowed down in 
the latter part of the period: nationally, the 
1955-56 increase of almost 6 percent compared 
with 11 percent in the previous year. 
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The countrywide increase in average floor areas 
from 1,140 square feet in 1954 to 1,230 square 
feet in 1956 reflects a sharp decline in the propor- 
tion of houses with less than a thousand square 
feet of floor space and a rising percentage of larger 
houses. At the same time, there was also a shift 
from houses with no more than 2 bedrooms to 


1 See New Housing Characteristics in 1955 and Earlier Years, Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 796). 

3 The survey findings are presented in greater detail in Characteristics of 
New 1-Family Houses, 1954-56, Construction Review, April 1957 (p. 4). 
The surveys were designed to reflect characteristics of housing being con- 
structed in nonfarm areas throughout the United States. For this purpose, 
samples were selected from all types of dwelling un‘ts for which building 
permits were issued or on which work was started in the firs quarters of 1954, 
1955, and 1956 in various sizes and types of communities in the four broad 
geographic regions of the United States. The sample ‘fata were weighted 
to represent all privately owned nonfarm dwelling units started in the United 
States in the first quarter of the respective survey years, and throughout this 
article references to 1954, 1955, and 1956 are to first-quarter data. Because 
the estimates are based on sample data, they are subject to sampling vari- 
ability. The error for the United States as a whole ranges from 0.7 to 3.6, 
depending on the size of the estimated percentage, the error being least for 1 
or 99 percent and most for 50 percent. This means that the chances are 
approximately 19 out of 20 that the results of a complete count would not 
differ from the sample results by more than these percentages (twice the 
standard error). Generally, the error increases as the data are presented in 
more detail. Estimated percentages based on smaller components, such as 
dwelling units within a single region or price class or for a given characteristics 
group, therefore, will be subject to somewhat greater error because of the fewer 
number of dwelling units surveyed. 

The 1956 survey was the most comprehensive undertaken by the Bureau 
to date. Additional information for single-family houses and units in multi- 
family structures and a fuller discussion of the selection of the sample and the 
reliability of the estimates will appear in a Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin 
scheduled to be published later in 1957. 

3 The regional groupings are those used by the Bureau of the Census, as 
follows: Northeast—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont; North 
Central—Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin; South— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia; and West— 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

4 Although selling prices, floor area, and construction costs moved in the 
same upward direction, their interrelation is difficult to measure precisely 
from the available statistics. For example, it was possible to compute the 
average (arithmetic mean) square feet of floor area from measurements re- 
ported for individual houses. However, builders were asked to indicate 
the proposed selling price only in terms of broad price classes (e. g., $12,000 to 
$14,999, $15,000 to $19,999, etc.), from which median selling prices were com- 
puted. Since the median is less affected by extreme deviations from the 
central tendency than the arithmetic mean and since there was 4 sharp in- 
crease in 1956 in the proportion of houses at the upper extreme ($20,000 and 
over), the median selling price rose less than an arithmetic mean computed 
from prices for individual homes would have risen. ‘ 
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TABLE 1.—Regional trends in selected characteristics of new nonfarm 1-family houses, first quarter of 1954, 1955, and 1956 

































































All regions | Northeast North Central | South West 
Characteristics | | 
| | | ] | 
1954 1955 1956 | 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 —i = 1954 | 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
| | Ses 
r | 
Number of houses... ._............... 202, 200} 256,900) 218, 600! 36, 900] 44, 300] 36,800! 49, 400] 58,900] 52, 700! 69, ‘ae 87 = 74, 800| 46, 900] 66,700] 54, 300 
Median proposed selling price !_._...| $12,300} $13,700] $14, 500/$13, 800/314, oa $14, 900| $13, 100) $14, 700/$16, 200) $10, 800/$11, 800) $12, 800 $12, 600)$14, 100/315, 000 
Average floor area 3_................. 1, 140 1,170 aa 1,120} 1,120) 1, 290) 1,020} 1,100) 1, 180) 1, 220} 1, 200) 1, ae 1,180} 1,210) 1,280 
! 
Percent of houses with specified characteristics 
- | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
Proposed seliing price }4__...._.____. 100) 100 100 100; 100! 100 100 100 100 100 100 100) 100 100 100 
Kees then $7,000.................... + a a = Y (4) 7  _ 3] 2} 0s} Ssia7|ti‘éi 4 2 1 
Pope th the np 15} 11} 10 8) 4) 4 ll 8) 6 24 21 19} 11} 3) 3 
$10,000 to $11,999.__..__.____. = 20) 16 13 16 17} 12) 15 18) 13 20 13 14 27) 7 13 
ol a 24) 29) 27) 26) 36) 34 27 23 21 17 22 25 30 39) 33 
$15,000 to $19, 999_- schaaianilbaiait " 16) 23 26 25 30} 23 19 27) 30 10 14 18 13 7] 33 
$20,000 and over...._-- . " 10 10 18} 13 8) 25 11) 19 26) 8 9 12) 6) ‘| 15 
| | | | | | | 
Floor area (square feet)? 3_ - 100 100 00! 100) 100] 100 100 100) 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
el ae 38) 2~=t«i‘“a}tt”té«ia}tst|,stéiS|SCtsi«éikD]Cti‘é‘s|:«C*«éBY;Céi‘é|;«CO*«éKdYS;COéwsé‘téCéS#)}:«CO«;é«‘éltCt(‘ié|SSCdB|Ct(‘éD 
1,000 to 1,499. _._____- sone + 43 56 57 48 44 37 37 51) 56 38 53 56 54) 76| 7 
1,500 and over_...__.... = 17 12 19 19) 13} 28 9 10| 12) 19 15 21 19) 10) 17 
| | 
Number of bedrooms ! * | 100 100 100 100| 100) 100 100 100) 100 100 100 100 100) 100 100 
2 bedrooms or less | 34 23) 2) gol 20; 22) 35; om} 22) aii 238; 22, sl 15) 16 
3 bedrooms aoe od 58 68 70 65 70 66 58 68} 74 51 64 7 62 73 69 
4 bedrooms or more..-..-.--- a 5 6 8) 2 6} 11 4 3} 4) 4 4 4 8) 11) 14 
Exterior wall construction #* = 100 100 100 100 100, 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Masonry | = a = « st 2 «a 14 15 19, «36, s«19)Sts«d2Dk 13, «18 
Solid brick and brick facing - a a 9 15 12 6 6) 7 9 12) 14 10 26 11 12 9 14 
Other masonry_._....-._....--... | 4 5) 4 2 3 2 3 2 1 9 10 8s © | 4 4 
eS Ce aes | 82 77 83 89 87 90 82 81) 84 76 62 78 83 85 82 
Brick facing *_- ‘ anoanenel 25 26 33 20) 33 27) 28 37} 41 35 2 49 6 9 6 
Wood facing - _- | 31 29 24 34 35 39 44 36 30 26 20 18 24 30 17 
Asbestos shingle facing __ } 14 8 9 4 16 18 9 5 9 14 11 rf) 3} 2 
Stucco and other facing 12 14 17 1) 3) 6 1 3 4 1 2 2 5 46 57 
All other construction ..........._- 3} 1 () 2) 1) 4 3 ® | 2 1 (4) 3 1 (*) 
I iid cde cndentiauued 100! 100! 100 100) 100! 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Full or partial basement _-...._...--  —— 42 43 i 78 os 88 ae 1 ae ieee 59 69 25 ‘ 19 18 ad 20 et 24 27 
eee 58 55 55 21) 9 18 44 39 30 73 79 79 79 71 72 
| } | | | 
Cy Cee POR kk cncenccace i ss 100 100)__- | 100 100. 100 100 100 100) __. 100 100 
Utility room__...............-.-.-- | ary | ss ws... wm si... ~ 3a ari. 48 45)... ~ ) 
No basement--_.......-- Se ee | 27 ae 7 14)... 32 _ eee 43 40 16 35 
With basement __ rata eteeee 6 7\... 12 a 2 4)... 5 5 8 6 
No utility room .......-- BGLZS Paeet oe | 64) as 78 60 614 67 50 49)__. 71) 58 
| | | } 
PR nn. Scheie enntecienen i, | 100 100) __. 100 100 __. 100 100) __. 100 100 } 100 100 
1 or more fireplaces..........-.----- eee woe 35)... aa er nee aa eee ae 1919) 52,55 
No fireplaces . SPER IARY. enniee 66 63 68 ae 75 oe 74 46 44 





‘For operatively built units (those built for sale or rent by commercial 
builders), the price at which the house was advertised at the time of the 
survey or the actual selling price of units already sold. For a single unit 
built for owaer oce1panecy by a general contractor under contract from the 
owner, or a unit built by the owner without a prime contractor (i. e., owner 
b ~; , the price at which the house would be advertised if it were built for 
sale. 

The comparatively small number of houses with a selling price of $50,000 
or more were excluded from the sample. 

3 Square feet conputed from the outside dimensions. Includes all livable 
space with a heizht of 5 feet or more, as well as laundry and utility rooms, 
halls, and closets on the first or higher floors, but excludes recreation, storage, 
laundry, and utility rooms in the basement, garage, or unfinished attic space, 
and open or screened porches. 

3 Total includes units for which information is unknown. 

4 Less than 0.5 percent 

§ Only rooms specifically designed for sleeping purposes were counted as 
bedrooms. Libraries, dens, dressingrooms, or alcoves were excluded even 
though at times they might be used for sleeping purposes. 

* Exterior walls were classified by type of construction, as follows: 
Masonry—A “‘solid’”’ wall supporting the floors and roof and consisting of 
moderately small units such as brick, stone, concrete block, cinder block. 
structural tile, ete. Frame—A wall of vertical wooden members (studs) 
supporting the floors and roof, the studs usually connected by an outer 
sheathing of wooden board, plywood, insulating board, or building board, 
which serves as bracing. Other—Walls constructed of materials other than 
masonry or wooden studs as described above. These may be steel frame 
panels (as in the ‘‘ Lustron” house), poured concrete, a combination of metal 
and lumber, concrete reinforced with steel, or sheathing panels with su pple- 
mentary frame members. 

Houses with either masonry or frame construction were further differen- 
tiated according to type of exterior facing material, as follows: Brick—Solid 





brick with no other type of masonry back-up material used; an outer facing 
of brick backed up by some other masonry mate ri al such as concrete block, 
cinder block, or structural tile; or “brick veneer,’’ a single brick layer over 
a frame wall. Concrete block—Usually solid concrete block walls, i. e., with 
no other back-up materials; they may be treated with paint or a waterproof 
material. Stucco—Plaster (smooth or textured surface) applied wet directly 
to a masonry wall, or over lath, or some other material to a frame wall. 
Wood—W ooden clapboards, abutted boards, shingles, ete. Asbestos shingle— 
Of asbestos or asbestos cement—hard and brittle, as distinguished from 
composition materials (see ‘other’ below). Brick and wood—Some walls 
faced with brick and others with wood, or lower part of house faced with 
brick and upper part with wood, with the two types of materials about 
equally divided. Other—Cut stone, field stone, structural tile, ete.; com- 
position (soft pliable materials such as tar paper, asphalt siding and shingles, 
imitation brick and shingles, etc.); metal (galvanized steel, aluminum, or 
any other metal); or any combination of 2 or more materials except brick and 
wood. 

? Includes a combination of brick and wood facing. 

* The portion of a house below the first or ground floor. Excavations 
which provided less than 5 feet of head rvom or garage space only were not 
counted as basements. No distinction was made be tween houses with full 
or partial basements in the 1955 and 1956 surveys. 

8 A room, usually on the ground floor, containing such types of equipment 
as furnace or other heating equipment, water heater, laundry tubs or trays, 
washing machine, clothes dryer, ete. Small areas designed to contain only 
heating or hotwater equipment were not counted as utility rooms. 

%® Information not obtained in 1954. 

1! The determining factor in counting fireplaces was the number of chim- 
neys: 2 fireplaces served by 1 chimney were counted as | fireplace; a house 
having more than 1 fireplace served by separate chimneys was counted as 
having 2 or more fireplaces. 
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3-bedroom houses, which accounted for about 7 
out of every 10 houses started in 1955 and 1956. 

Structurally, frame houses (i. houses con- 
structed with a supporting framework of wooden 
studs and faced with a variety of materials, in- 
cluding brick and stone °), consistently dominated 
in 1-family housebuilding throughout the coun- 
try, with about 5 frame houses for each one with 
solid masonry walls in 1956. During the past 3 
vears, however, increasing proportions of the new 
frame houses in all regions had brick facing (com- 
monly referred to as brick veneer) or a combina- 
tion of brick and wood faced walls. Altogether, 
bricks were used for the outer walls ® of about 45 
percent of all houses being built in 1956—a some- 
what higher proportion than was reported in 
either 1954 or 1955. In general, the shift to brick 
in this 3-year period was from asbestos shingle or 
wood facing. 


TABLE 2.—Selected characteristics and equipment of new 
nonfarm 1-family houses, by selling-price class, first 
quarter 1956 





Proposed selling-price class ! 





Characteristics of | 
equipment All | Less $7,000 me, - #13, ™ ms ane $20,000 
classes? than| to | and 
7,000) $9,999 $11. ‘999 s4. 999 $19, 999 over 


Number of houses - 218, 600, 7,800 20,700 28,400 60,200 57,100 39, 600 
Percent of houses aa 100 4 10 13 27 25 18 





Characteristics Percent of houses with specified characteristics 


(square 





Floor area 

feet)! § 100 100 100 100 Oo 100 
Less than 1,000____.__. ; ; "4 ( é 
1,000 to 1,499___ we 57 y : 32 
1,500 and over___. ) 67 


Number of bedrooms ! 3 


2 bedrooms or less 
3 bedrooms 
4 bedrooms or more 2 


Number of bathrooms? 5 100 100 100 


1 bathroom 

1 ae and 1 par- 
tial bathroom. 

2 complete bathrooms 

More than naa te | 
bathrooms | 

No bathroom 


Exterior wall construc- 
tion ! 


Masonry__..____- 

Solid brick and 
brick facing 

Other masonry 

Frame : 
Brick facing ¢ ____ 
Wood facing 
Asbestos shingle fac- 


ing... 
"hae ‘and other 
facin 17 


See re at end of table. 


TaBLe 2.—Selected characteristics and equipment of new 
nonfarm 1-family houses, by selling-price class, first 
quarter 1956—Continued 





Proposed selling-price class ! 





Characteristics of } | | 8 
equipment | All | Less | $7,000) $10, = $12,000) $15,000, $20,000 
classes?) than | to to to | to and 
7,000) $9,999 $11,990] $14,999] $19,999, over 


Interior wall construc- 
tion #? 100 100 100! 100 100 
Plaster. 4 7 40 59 62 
oo as 5 95! 86 73 5 4) 38 


Type of heating 3 #_____. 100} 100 100} 100 


Hot water * Per ane 

Warm-air furnace 
(ducts) 

Warm-air space heater 
(no ducts 

No he ating fac ility in- 
stalled. 


Full or partial base- 

ment !_. 
Utility room ! 4 37 
1 or more fireplaces ! 35 
Garage or carport 67 


Percent of houses with specified equipment in- 
cluded in the selling price 


Equipment 


Cooking stove 

Gas 

Electricity 
Dishwasher 
ae fan 
Garbaze disposal unit 
Refrize rator va 
Air conditioning - - _- 


— 


_— 
Or tom tS 


19 
10 
9 
2 
51 
27 
2 
7 





' For definition, see pertinent footnote on tabie 

3 Includes 4,800 houses, 2 percent of the total, for w hich the sales price was 
unknown. 

3 Total includes units for which information is unknown. 

4 Less than 0.5 percent. 

§ A complete bathroom contained 3 of the following 4 major fixtures: toilet, 
lavatory (washbasin), tub, or shower stall. A partial bathroom contained 
only 2 of the major fixtures, e. g., toilet and lavatory. 

* Includes the combination of brick and wood facing. 

? Plaster—M ixture of lime, sand, and water applied to laths. Dry wall- 
Large sheets, planks, or panels of rigid materials (e. g., gypsum board, ply- 
wood, fiber board, insulation board, and hardboard), ordinarily nailed directly 
to studs or furring strips. 

* Hot water or steam—Water is heated or steam generated in a centrally 
located boiler. The wet heat is piped to various parts of the house and is 
released through sectional or baseboard radiators, radiant panels, or con- 
vectors. Warm-air furnace—Air is heated at a central location and is dis- 
tributed through the house via ducts. Space heater—Air is warmed by heater 
recessed in or attached to wall or installed under floor, but there are no ducts 
for circulation of warm air. 

* Includes a few houses (Jess than 0.5 percent) with steam heat. 


The popularity of basements varied widely from 
one section of the country to another, but for the 
Nation as a whole, the proportion of new houses 
with basements remained at about 40 percent 
throughout the 1954-56 period. This proportion 
fluctuated around 80 percent in the Northeast, 
in contrast to only about 20 to 25 percent in the 
South and West where the climate is generally 
milder. Approximately half of the houses with- 

5 See footnote 6, table 1. 
* Throughout this article, houses referred to as having brick walls include 
houses with masonry walls either of solid brick or of some other masonry 


material faced with brick, and frame houses faced with brick or a combina- 
tion of brick and wood. 
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out basements had utility rooms which provided 
space for furnaces, water heaters, and laundry 
equipment. In the Northeast, the proportion of 
houses with both ground-floor utility rooms and 
basements increased to 17 percent in 1956, but 
comparatively few houses in other regions had 
this combination of features. 


Selling Price 


One-story, detached houses dominated the en- 
tire price range in 1956 since 87 percent of all 
houses under construction were of this type. 
Split-level houses, which accounted for about 6 
percent of the total, were generally built for the 
$15,000-and-over market—principally in the 
Northeast region. Prices for the remainder of the 
houses with more than one story varied widely. 

The close relationship between the sellinz price 
of a house and its sive and other characteristics 
is illustrated in table 2. In general, the floor area 
of houses built in 1956 increased directly with their 
selling prices: the majority of houses priced below 
$10,000 had less than 1,000 square feet, whereas 
the majority of houses selling for $20,000 or more 
had at least 1,500 square feet. In the intermediate 
price range of $10,000 to $19,999, the majority of 
houses had between 1,000 and 1,499 square feet 
of floor space. 

Similarly, the number of bedrooms and bath- 
rooms increased with the selling price of the house. 
Almost three-fourths of the houses selling for less 
than $7,000 in 1956 had no more than 2 bedrooms 
and 1 bathroom. Three-bedroom houses predom- 
inated in all other price classes. As the selling 
price rose above $12,000, the proportion of houses 
with extra bathrooms and more than 3 bedrooms 
increased sharply. In the highest price bracket, 


$20,000 and over, a fifth of the houses had at 
least 4 bedrooms and two-thirds had 2 bathrooms 
or more. 

The proportion of houses with brick walls also 
moved upward with each rise in the price scale. 
For wood-faced frame houses the relationship to 
selling price was reversed. The percentages of 
asbestos-shingle faced houses also decreased as 
the selling price rose. Virtually all new stucco 
houses were located in the West, where they ac- 
counted for substantial proportions of the houses 
in all price ranges. 

The choice between plaster and a dry-wall 
material (usually gypsum board) for the inside 
wall finish was also related to the selling price of 
the house. Dry-wall construction predominated 
in houses selling below $15,000, but plaster was 
used in a majority of the more expensive houses. 

Although local custom, which frequently has its 
origin in climatic conditions, appears to be the 
dominant consideration in many aspects of home- 
building, cost is a related influence. The regional 
variation in the prevalence of basements, for ex- 
ample, is well defined, but within regions, the pro- 
portion of houses with basements tended to rise 
with the selling price. Other features, such as 
central heating, fireplaces, and garages, were more 
prevalent among the more expensive than the 
cheaper houses, irrespective of geographic location. 

The practice of including kitchen appliances and 
other equipment in the selling price of the house 
was comparatively limited, although many build- 
ers indicated they would supply certain items at 
the request of the purchaser at an added cost 
In general, the more expensive the house, the more 
equipment it included. 

—Karuryn R. Murray 


Division of Construction Statistics 





Erratum 


The article “Automobile and New Appliance Purchases in Six 
Cities, 1953-56,’ which appeared in the March 1957 issue of the 


Review, contained errors in tables 2 (p. 338) and 5 (p. 340). 


In table 


2, the lines for washing machines and vacuum cleaners were transposed. 
In table 5, the figure for washing machines in Washington, D. C., 


should have been 13 instead of 21. 
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Negotiation and Administration of 
Health and Welfare Programs 


Epitror’s Notre.—The following two articles were 
excerpted from papers delivered at the Conference 
on Negotiation and Administration of Health 
and Welfare Programs conducted by the Indus- 
trial Union Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in Washington, D. C., on March 27, 
1957. In the interest of easier reading, ellipsis 
marks have been omitted. 


Scope and Operation 


A VERY DISTORTED PICTURE Of health and welfare 
programs has developed in the public mind. In 
that picture, the typical health and welfare plan 
is regarded as a large fund of money, controlled 
and administered in a more or less discretionary 
fashion by a union officer—with perhaps a meek 
and thoroughly intimidated employer representa- 
tive around in a rubber-stamp capacity. 

This is, of course, almost exactly the reverse of 
the situation that most often exists in actual fact. 
The most common type of plan is one in which: 
(a) there is no “fund,” and (b) the union has noth- 
ing to do with the business administration of the 
plan nor with the handling of the moneys involved. 

The correction of this common misconception is 
necessary to the creation, through legislation or 
otherwise, of adequate or effective safeguards. 
Many vain and misguided proposals are being ad- 
vanced in State legislatures upon the premise that 
legislation which confines its scope to the regula- 
tion of “trust funds” is a sufficient protection 
against the possibility of corruption or abuse. Yet, 
most of the malpractices that have been found to 
exist developed at a further remove, outside the 
confines of a fund, in the course of transactions 
with commercial insurance agencies and interests 
in the procurement of insurance services. 

Such transactions are in no sense peculiar to 
programs which employ the device of an inter- 
mediate trust fund. The abuses to which they 
lend themselves can take place with even greater 
facility, and less likelihood of discovery, where 
there is no fund and where the representatives of 


both parties at interest do not have an oppor- 
tunity to cut the cards before they are dealt. 

Any legislation that might be adopted should, 
if it is to serve a worthwhile purpose, be effective 
in forestalling abuses in the operation not just 
of a limited minority of health and welfare plans 
but of all plans. Since this is a matter of im- 
mediate practical concern, I want to relate the 
discussion of different basic types of health and 
welfare plans, in part at least, to that problem. 
I want also to explore some of the ways in which 
their different structures might best be adapted 
to the common main objective of all health and 
welfare plans. 

That objective, as defined in a resolution 
adopted by the first convention of the AFL- 
CIO, is as follows: 

to reduce operating expenses and nonbenefit 
costs to the minimum consistent with the safety and 
security of the program, and to make available to the 
members the maximum in terms of actual prepaid health 
services (as distinguished from cash payments covering 
an unpredictable portion of actual medical bills) obtainable 
within the limits of the revenue of the fund. 

The first line of distinction that might be noted, 
as among the various types of plans, lies in the 
manner in which the cost to the employer is de- 
termined (or left undetermined) in the collective 
bargaining agreement. Two broad categories 
exist: (1) level-of-benefit plans, and (2) fixed 
contribution plans. 


Level-of-Benefit Plans 


Under the former, the agreement stipulates 
that the employer shall provide certain benefits, 
which may be expressed in either cash indemnity 
terms, or in terms of a medical service program. 
No stipulation is made as to how much the em- 
ployer shall pay for those benefits. The agree- 
ment does, however, frequently specify how 
much the employee shall pay, in the form of sums 
withheld from his wages by the employer, toward 
the cost of the benefits. 

While, in theory at least, the employer might 
establish a fund for the receipt of contributions 
and the disbursement of benefits or premiums, 
this is seldom done. Most commonly, the em- 
ployer simply conveys the price of the plan to an 
outside carrier, either a commercial insurance 
company or a so-called “service” plan. 
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This is not to say that costs, as such, are not 
an important factor in the negotiation of such 
plans, or do not influence the terms of the bargain. 
Nor does it mean that the employees and their 
union have no legitimate interest in the actual 
cost of the plan to the employer, the efficiency 
and honesty with which it is administered, er the 
nature and identity of the outside agency or 
carrier employed. 

On the contrary, the cost of the plan is an ever- 
present party at the bargaining table. Its in- 
fluence is felt not only upon the scope and ade- 
quacy of the benefits, but upon the cash wage 
settlement as well. As one ingredient in the finite 
economic package that emerges from negotia- 
tions, it subtracts, in greater or lesser measure, 
from what is available for all of the other— 
including the cash—ingredients. 

Consequently, the interests of all employees 
suffer when a settlement is made upon the under- 
standing that the employer is bearing a substantial 
share of the cost of the plan, but where the 
employer subsequently pockets dividends which 
reduce or eliminate any element of expense to him 
while employee contributions remain fixed at a 
Likewise, 


higher level than experience warrants. 
those interests suffer where the employer has ties 
of a compromising nature with particular outside 
agencies or carriers whose costs might be higher 
and benefit services inferior to others equally 
available. 


Fixed Contribution Plans 


In the case of fixed contribution plans, the 
agreement simply defines the amount that the 
employer shall pay for health and welfare purposes 
on a cents-per-hour, a percent-of-payroll, or, in 
some cases, a royalty basis. While the benefits 
envisaged may enter into negotiations on a more 
or less tentative or exploratory basis, they are not 
spelled out in the agreement, but are left to the 
determination of those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the plan. 

The operation of such a program requires the 
establishment of a trust fund for the receipt of 
employer contributions and the disbursement of 
benefits to employees or premium payments to 
outside insurance carriers or providers of benefits. 
Usually, the full cost of these programs is borne 
by employer payments and there are no direct 


additional contributions by employees, the em- 
ployer payments being properly regarded as a 
form of wages. 

One of the characteristics common to many, if 
not most, of these funds is their conservatism. 
The level of benefits maintained tends to be appre- 
ciably less than the revenues can support, resulting 
in the accumulation of substantial reserves. While 
the need for some reserves as a safeguard against 
employment fluctuations and to carry members 
over jobless periods is apparent, in view of the 
nature of the industries involved, there can be 
little doubt that, in many cases, they go well 
beyond the requirements of caution. Often, they 
are sufficient to maintain the current benefit 
structure for several years, even if all further 
contributions were to cease. 

On the other hand, much of the criticism that 
has been directed against this accumulation has 
failed to take account of the fact that it is, or 
should be, to a large extent, a temporary phe- 
nomenon, peculiar to the early years of a pro- 
gram—and most funds are in their early years. 
After the point of maximum buildup is reached, 
such plans can make a more efficient use of current 
revenues—paying out 100 percent, or more if 
necessary, in benefits—with complete safety, than 
can programs which are not backed by large 
reserves. Furthermore, the existence of reserves 
facilitates the saving of costs by a shift to a self- 
insurance basis, since—from the economic stand- 
point—a commercial insurance carrier is so much 
superfluous baggage to a fund whose internal re- 
sources are more than ample. It should also be 
noted that these reserve funds can also, potentially 
at least, provide the resources needed for the 
development of better methods and facilities for 
meeting the medical-care needs of working people. 


Choice of Plans 


I do not mean to suggest that most unions have 
a free and clear choice as to whether they should 
proceed on a level-of-benefit or a fixed contribution 
basis. In most cases, the decision is made for 
them, being inherent in the nature of the industry, 
the pattern of collective bargaining, or the in- 
fluence of past and prevailing practice. 

Any discussion of the level-of-benefit approach 
is, of course, strictly academic to unions which 
bargain on a multiemployer basis, where the labor 
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force is casualized and the union is the main, or 
only, unifying factor. The establishment of a 
central fund on a fixed contribution basis is the 
only feasible way to preserve uniformity of labor 
charges, provide continuity of coverage, and per- 
mit the inclusion of small units as well as large. 
It is, therefore, typical of the building, trucking, 
apparel, maritime, entertainment, and _ service 
trades. 

In manufacturing, public utilities, and other 
industries where bargaining is more often on a 
single-employer basis, the level-of-benefit 
approach prevails. Some unions, for reasons of 
their own, have preferred this approach. Others, 
while preferring the fixed contribution approach, 
found that the line of least resistance lay in the 
direction of agreement on benefits and proceeded 
accordingly. Since level-of-benefit plans leave 
a wider area of discretion in the hands of manage- 
ment, they are preferred by industrial employers, 
which is why they offer the line of least resistance 
in company or plantwide negotiations. 


Administrative Control of Plans 


Closely related to the basis upon which con- 
tributions are made is the question of adminis- 


trative control. Where a fixed employer contri- 
bution is made to a plan established through union 
auspices, the administration of the plan must be— 
since the Taft-Hartley Act at least—the joint 
responsibility of employers and the union, with 
provision for a neutral umpire. The law further 
requires the establishment of a formal trust fund, 
an annual audit of the fund and the public posting 
of the results of the audit. Such plans are 
already, therefore, the most closely regulated of 
any form of health and welfare plan. 

Level-of-benefit plans, on the other hand, are 
usually administered unilaterally by the employer, 
with union participation limited to the policing 
of the benefit agreement through grievance 
channels. 

According to estimates set forth in the final 
report of the Douglas Subcommittee,’ of all 
workers covered by some form of health and 
welfare plan, about 92 percent are under plans 
administered solely by the employer; about 7.5 
percent are under jointly administered plans; and 
about one-half of 1 percent are covered by uion- 
administered plans. In the latter category are 


some that were established prior to the Taft- 
Hartley Act as well as those financed entirely 
from membership dues and assessments. 

The degree to which jointly administered funds 
are now regulated by law contrasts sharply with 
the absence of any specific legal regulation of that 
great majority of plans which are administered 
unilaterally by employers. In the case of employee 
payments into a management-controlled plan, no 
trust fund is required, no provision is made for 
employee representation, and the employer is not 
specifically required to give any accounting of 
what he has done with the employees’ money, 
much less his own contributions, if any. 

If the Taft-Hartley requirements have failed to 
prevent certain conspicuous instances of corrup- 
tion that have been found, it is primarily because 
the major abuses did not occur in the specific area 
covered by the audit and disclosure requirements 
of that act, nor were they of a sort which arises 
out of the peculiar character of jointly adminis- 
tered funds. They did not involve outright theft 
or embezzlement from the funds held in trust, and 
an audit confined to the transactions of the fund 
as such would not reveal them. They could only 
be found in a detailed analysis of payments made 
by outside insurance carriers and agents, and an 
internal audit of a fund stops short of that point. 

Two logical conclusions must be drawn from 
this. First, the types of abuses which constitute 
the greatest problem are not peculiar to joint 
funds. Unilateral employer-administered plans 
which have no fund are at least equally—and 
perhaps more—susceptible to kickbacks and other 
abuses which arise out of the procurement of 
outside insurance services. Secondly, the answer 
does not lie in any simple extension of the authority 
of State insurance departments. 


Participation by Community Groups 


Turning to another aspect of the subject, 
geography has a definite bearing upon the ability 
of health and welfare plans to perform their 
intended function in the most effective manner. 
The function of health insurance is to help the 
members and their families to meet their health- 


1 Epitor’s Note.—For a summary of the subcommittee’s report to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Welfare, see Senate Investigation of Welfare 
and Pension Plans, Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 812). 
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care needs. In the iast analysis, those needs 
must be met at the level of the local community, 
where the members live and where they must find 
the doctors, hospitals, and other medical facilities 
necessary to the provision of adequate medical 
services. 

As they have gained experience with the 
problems and deficiencies inherent in prepayment 
plans offered by the most common types of outside 
agencies, many unions have reached the conclusion 
that their plans cannot function efficiently unless 
new and better facilities and methods of control- 
ling the cost and improving the quality of medical 
services are developed locally. This has led them 
to take an active leadership role in the promotion 
of new patterns of prepaid health care. 

One outstanding example is the multiunion 
Medical Service Plan of Philadelphia. Here 29 
local unions, of different international affiliations, 
have joined together to develop a program based 
upon the principle of the group practice of medi- 
cine, providing services through the medium of a 
labor health center. The conspicuous success of 


this program has stimulated widespread interest in 
the possibilities and advantages of the local multi- 


union approach on the part of labor groups in 
other cities. 

Another example with great potential signifi- 
cance is the communitywide program that is now 
in the developmental stage in the city of Detroit. 
Through the leadership of the United Auto Work- 
ers, a Community Health Association has been 
formed in that city with the object of establishing a 
genuinely comprehensive prepaid medical-service 
plan, open not only to union members but to all 
groups in the community. 

One of the obstacles in the way of broader local 
union participation in community programs of this 
type is the fact that many locals are tied to a cen- 
tralized plan established on a national or regional 
basis. Such plans usually grow out of the pattern 
of collective bargaining that prevails in the partic- 
ular trade or industry, as, for example, where a 
uniform standard contract is negotiated with a 
multiplant interstate corporation, or where na- 
tional or regional agreements are negotiated with 
an association of employers. 

In other cases, however, the health and welfare 
plan has been deliberately established through a 
central national fund by unions in which collective 
bargaining is usually carried out on a local or com- 


pany-by-company basis. One of the main pur- 
poses, in such cases, is to enhance the position of 
the plan in negotiations with commercial insurance 
carriers, so as to realize the economies of volume 
and to make possible the purchase of more insur- 
ance at a lower cost than would otherwise be 
possible. 

However, unless some means is provided that 
will permit local groups to participate with other 
unions in plans which—from the medical-service 
standpoint—more nearly meet the objectives of 
labor, in communities where they are available, the 
effort to achieve efficiency along conventional lines 
through centralization may serve as a barrier to 
local progress in the promotion of better health 
programs. 

One solution to this problem is the incorporation 
of the “local option” principle in the national or 
regional plan. This is now a feature of the Auto 
Workers’ agreements with the large automobile 
companies. While those agreements set up a uni- 
form national standard of health benefits along 
Blue Cross lines, they provide that locals in cities 
where satisfactory comprehensive medical-service 
plans are available may offer their members the 
alternative of enrolling in such plans. Through 
this option, it has become possible for UAW mem- 
bers to join such plans as HIP [Health Insurance 
Plan] in New York and the Kaiser Foundation 
on the West Coast. 

Another obstacle encountered, even where locals 
are free to join a community service plan, is the 
problem of access to the physical facilities of these 
plans. Particularly since the trend toward sub- 
urbanization, many of a local’s members may live 
at an inconvenient distance from those facilities. 

A sound solution to this problem has been 
worked out through the development of the so- 
called “dual choice” plan. Arrangements are made 
with both the group practice plan and a competing 
program which operates along cash indemnity 
lines. The individual member enrolls in the plan 
of his choice, and at periodic intervals he may elect 
to transfer his enrollment from one to the other if 
he so desires. The dual-choice plan is one of the 
most interesting and promising recent develop- 
ments in the health and welfare field. It seems 
certain to take hold and spread wherever it can 
appropriately be employed. 

—Lane KirkLanpD 
Department of Social Security, AFL-CIO 
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Preparation for Bargaining 


[In 1953, when the Communications Workers of 
America began negotiating health and welfare 
plans] our job was not to prepare just 1 or 2 key 
negotiators to bargain health insurance, but, 
rather, to prepare approximately 50 chief nego- 
tiators, as well as local bargaining committees, to 
talk confidently and accurately about health 
insurance around the bargaining table and in their 
locals. 


The Obstacle of ‘‘Technical Terms’’ 


It was extremely interesting to note some of the 
mental blocks which faced us. Some of our very 
best negotiators, who had for years been negotiat- 
ing confidently and expertly on the most complex 
wage and other items, considered themselves 
inadequate, or at the very least ill prepared to 
bargain in the field of health insurance. Our 
first task was to convince every level of the union 
involved that health insurance was just another 
contract item and practically anyone who could 
negotiate on other matters could reasonably be 
expected, after some preparation, to negotiate on 
health insurance. 

We had to convince not only the negotiators 
themselves, but even the Executive Board of the 
union, some of whose members indicated directly 
or indirectly that maybe what we needed was to 
hire some experts who could take this burden from 
our shoulders. The basic issue involved in health 
insurance negotiations is not the unfamiliar or 
technical medical language involved. The im- 
portant issue to be negotiated was the very simple 
question—was the company willing to participate 
in providing health insurance coverage for workers 
represented by the union. If the answer to this 
first question was yes, was the company willing to 
provide a noncontributory or contributory plan? 
Once these basic questions were answered, the 
company and the union had at their disposal 
experts who could provide cost estimates and 
sample benefits. The skill required to negotiate 
on these basic questions was similar to the skill 
required to negotiate on any other important 
contract item. 


With this initial obstacle out of the way, we 
turned our attention to learning enough about the 


subject so that, if necessary, we could answer 
questions of our members, as well as make a good 
showing at the collective bargaining table. We 
realized we would have to do some homework so 
that we could talk about such items as ‘‘in-hos- 
pital medical benefits,’ ‘diagnostic X-rays,” 
“surgical fee schedules,” ‘‘obstetrical procedures,” 
and “eligible dependents.” 


Drawing Up Negotiating Demands 


We found we had enough background to draw 
up a proposed program that we would demand 
from the company. We studied existing im- 
portant contracts in the field. In addition, we 
read current literature to determine directions 
that good health insurance coverage seemed to 
be taking. We drew up a proposed agreement 
and had it approved by the necessary policy 
levels within the union. After a great deal of 
consideration, what we finally did amounted to 
using the Rubber Workers’ health insurance 
agreement, corrected and adjusted for applicability 
to our particular industry and our particular 
problems. The program consisted of four parts: 
(1) 120 days’ hospitalization coverage; (2) surgical 
fee coverage ranging up to a maximum of $250; 
(3) in-hospital medical benefits; and (4) diagnostic 
X-rays. 

We then turned our attention to developing 
statistical and argumentative material to support 
our proposal. This particular phase of our work 
was further assisted by the very excellent data 
available, not only from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but from many State labor departments 
and such independent research organizations as 
the Bureau of National Affairs and the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

We got enough copies of the Blue Cross Guide 
to make it part of our bargaining book. The 
object behind this was to demonstrate the tre- 
mendous diversity in existing Blue Cross plans 
which, at the time of negotiations, were probably 
the major coverage being utilized by telephone 
workers, financed by them through individual 
payroll deductions. This meant that some tele- 
phone workers were covered by good Blue Cross 
plans, others by very poor ones, and, of course, 
many had chosen not to be covered by any. We 
found out by letters to selected local Blue Cross 
plans just what percentage of telephone workers in 
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a particular company were covered through this 
voluntary method. We were able to argue, as a 
result, in one set of key negotiations, that only 
60 percent of the workers involved were protected 
by hospitalization coverage and some 40 percent 
by surgical coverage, when such coverage was 
available on a voluntary, premium-deduction 
basis. This was inadequate, we contended, since 
in the large groups who had no insurance at all, 
you would find many who were the very people 
who needed it the most. 

Immediately prior to the first set of negotia- 
tions, we set out to determine [the costs] involved 
in CWA’s health insurance demands. While 
we, as a union, were primarily interested in good 
coverage, we knew one of the first things a com- 
pany would ask us was, how much will this cost 
us? In order to get cost estimates, we had to 
know the age, sex, marital status, and the ge- 
ographic location of the people to be covered. A 
uniform letter was sent each telephone company 
requesting those data, and [ultimately] excellent 
frequency statistics were provided us. It didn’t 


cost us a single penny to get the cost estimates. 
We provided the frequency data to several major 


commercial insurance carriers and to Health 
Services, Inc., the national Blue Cross group. 
Each of these organizations put their experts to 
work and gave us comprehensive cost information. 

Interestingly enough, three important things 
happened as we were getting these cost estimates. 

1. There were important differences in the cost 
estimates submitted. 

2. Some of the commercial carriers attempted, 
when giving us cost estimates, to redirect our em- 
phasis to deductible insurance, catastrophe insur- 
ance, and similar alternatives, away from the kind 
of insurance program we had adopted on a policy 
level basis. 

3. While some of the cost estimates looked simi- 
lar, an examination of the detail provided indi- 
cated that some of the benefits we included in our 
proposal were omitted. 

Of course, CWA had the advantage of planning 
for health insurance negotiations for approximately 
300,000 workers, most of whom worked for a single 
nationwide holding company and practically all 


of whom were in the telephone industry. Smaller 
groups, particularly those cutting across different 
industries with widely varying sex and age compo- 
sition, might not receive as cordial ‘on the cuff” 
treatment as we were able to obtain from insurance 
carriers. 


Training Program 


Armed with our proposed agreement, supporting 
data, and cost estimates, a team of at least three, 
and in some cases more, international headquar- 
ters personnel traveled to every CWA district for 
a training conference with the district’s chief nego- 
tiator and bargaining committee members. We 
stressed, wherever we went, not to lose sight of the 
basic issue to be negotiated, namely whether or not 
the company was interested in and willing to par- 
ticipate in a health insurance program for the 
workers involved. We emphasized that the union’s 
statistical and other supporting data, as well as 
any other written material provided to the bar- 
gaining committees, should not be brought into 
play until such time as the company had answered 
the basic collective bargaining question. 

We met with varying degrees of success on this 
particular approach. We also stressed that if the 
company should ask questions which the local 
committee could not answer, they should freely 
admit that they were not experts on health insur- 
ance and that if the company was genuinely sin- 
cere in its interest on a particular point, the com- 
mittee could get answers from the union’s head- 
quarters office, or the company and the union could 
jointly approach insurance carriers for answers. 


* * * * * 


Since CWA’s first series of negotiations on health 
insurance, we have been faced with the need to 
prepare for negotiations on other so-called welfare 
subjects, particularly life insurance. With the 
solid experience of health insurance negotiations 
as our background, we were able to face life insur- 
ance and related negotiations with relatively less 
difficulty. 

—Syivia B. Gorr.ies 


Communications Workers of America 
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Characteristics of the 
Insured Unemployed, 1956 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY was at a high level in 
1956, with only short spells of unemployment, 
mostly seasonal or frictional. As a result, a 
continually changing group of workers was un- 
employed. This is reflected in the fact that about 
7 million different people filed claims for unem- 
ployment compensation during the year—several 
times the 1.2 million claiming benefits in an 
average week. These data are based on reports 
developed jointly by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor.' 

Wide fluctuations during the year in the num- 
ber and characteristics of the unemployed occurred 
mostly because of the changing volume of em- 
ployment in seasonal industries. The number 
claiming full benefits dropped nearly 50 percent 
from a high of 1,500,000 in February to a low 
of 835,000 in October. The annual average 
unemployment rate for all industries was just 
under 3 percent. But in the seasonally affected 
industries—such as construction, automobiles, 
food processing, lumber, coal mining, tobacco, 
leather, textiles, and apparel—the rates ranged 
between 4.5 and 20.0 percent. On the other 
hand, in such stable industries as finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate, public utilities (including 
communications), and Federal Government, the 
rates were only 1 percent or less. 

The length of insured unemployment ranged 
between an average of 6.3 weeks in January to 
8.4 weeks in March and April. Of those who 
entered insured unemployment status, more than 
half discontinued filing claims before the end of 
the fourth week, presumably because they had 
found jobs. Im fact, of all the insured unem- 
ployment terminations in 1956, 86 percent repre- 
sented discontinuance by the claimants; 9 per- 
cent were terminated because the claimants had 
exhausted benefit rights; and 5 percent resulted 
from disqualifications for benefits. 


Seasonal Variations 
Most of the changes in the number of persons 


filing claims and in their characteristics resulted 
from wide variations in employment in seasonal 


industries. Primarily for that reason, the rates 
of insured unemployment during 1956 were higher 
in manufacturing, particularly in nondurable 
goods, than in nonmanufacturing. In nonmanu- 
facturing, the rates were highest in construction 
and mining, followed by service and trade, and 
lowest in transportation, communication, and 
public utilities, Federal Government, and finance, 
insurance, and real estate. 

Insured unemployment from construction de- 
clined from a high of almost 350,000 in February 
to a low of 65,000 in August, September, and 
October. This decrease accounted for almost 
half the overall decrease in insured unemployment 
between February and October (table 1). The 
proportion of women among the insured unem- 
ployed rose from a low of 28 percent in February 
to a high of 42 percent in mid-July, owing both to 
rising unemployment among women from the 
apparel industry and to declining unemployment 
among men from the construction industry. 
The construction drop was also chiefly responsible 
for the decline in the proportion of skilled workers 
from almost 20 percent of the claimants in the 
winter months to 12 percent in the summer. 

A rise in claimants from the transportation- 
equipment industry—most of whom were auto- 
mobile workers—from 40,000 at the beginning of 
the year to a peak of 150,000 in September, 
contributed markedly to the increase in the pro- 
portion of jobless semiskilled men. Similarly, the 
increase of 80,000 between February and July in 
the number of claimants from the apparel industry 
largely accounted for the rise in the proportion of 
semiskilled women from about one-fourth to two- 
fifths of the female claimants. 


1 The reports are based upon a 1-percent sample survey of all unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants in the continental United States filing under (1) 
State unemployment insurance laws, (2) the unemployment insurance 
program for Federal civilian workers, and (3) the Federal unemployment 
compensation program for veterans. The analysis of the insured unem- 
ployed presented in this summary relates to workers who claimed full benefits 
for total unemployment during the midweek of each month. New workers 
who have not earned rights to unemployment insurance, persons who have 
not worked in jobs covered by the insurance systems, and workers who have 
exhausted benefits are excluded from coverage. Nor do the data include those 
workers unemployed solely in the 3 or 4 weeks between the midmonthly 
report weeks. Since a sample is used, all the figures are subject to sampling 
variability. The sampling error for the monthly data on insured unem- 
ployment ranges from about 3 percent for estimates of 100,000 to 14 percent 
for those around 5,000. 

Copies of the December Report on the Characteristics of the Insured 
Unemployed (Report USDL: U-11), which includes annual averages for 
1956, are available upon request to the Office of Information, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Detailed technical notes explaining the scope of the survey, 
the sample design, and the range of the sampling error, and defining the 
terms, are appended to that report. 
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TaBLeE 1.—Amount and rate of insured unemployment, by industry attachment, 1956 



















































































Industry attachment ——_ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
Number of insured unemployed (in thousands) 
Ee 1, 430.3 |1, 483.7 1, 453. 2 |1, 355. 6 1, 207.1 {1,147.8 {1,281.3 {1,088.7 980.9 834.8 905.3 | 1,168.8 
ee enue 28.8 33.7 33.5 36.3 31.5 32.5 28.1 26.4 29.0 23.2 20.1 23.6 28.1 
Gentes 0 EERE ae 166. 2 323.3 348.5 293.6) 215.4 124.4 80.1 83.9 65.8 65. 2 65.8 110.4 218.1 
an (ee 635.5 626.3 640.1 684.0 718.1 719.6 725. 5 775.4 609. 8 593. 8 473.8 486.1 573.3 
naneneacunncswisieconcess 343.2} 308.8 | 356.8 | 389.9 | 368.2) 366.3) 389.5 | 401.9 | 368.7) 359.6) 271.7) 246.8 290. 2 
Nondurable goods.---..-....--.-.------- 292.3 317.5 | 283.2| 204.0) 349.9) 353.3) 336.0 | 373.5) 241.1) 234.2] 202.1] 239.3 283. 1 
tion, communication, and pub- 
a A RR ce 40.6 50.1 54.3 52.6 46.8 39.0 34.7 36.9 33.7 35.8 30.7 33.8 39.0 
holesale and retail trade_--............-- 161.1 191.0) 201.7/| 193.4 179.0} 160.0) 147.5) 161.9) 158.5 136.7 | 126.3 126.5 150.4 
inance, insurance, and real estate. --.---..- 16.3 23.4 19.6 19.2 16.7 15.0 13.5 15.6 13.3 14.5 14.1 14.4 16.8 
i ckcccinmeisdtlinecninhaaneawendes 75.5 92.2 93.7 86.1 74.9 59.6 64.2 74.0 73.6 64.2 66.0 70.1 87.6 
a a  ecieioed 20.5 29.5 28.5 27.0 24.8 18.6 16.1 17.6 18.2 16.5 15.5 15.4 18.6 
No industry attachment 4__............._.. 31.8 41.2 44.4 43.9 37.2 29.4 32.2 34.2 32.5 26.4 17.3 17.9 25.4 
Rate of insured unemployment § 
Total with industry attachment ! 2.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.4 3.1 2.9 3.1 2.6 | 25 | 2.1 | 22| 2.9 
a 3.8 4.6 4.6 49 4.3 | 4.4) 3.7 3.5 | 3.9 | 3.1 2.6 | 3.1} 3.7 
Contract constructi 6.9 14.0 15.1 12.7 9.2 5.3 3.4 3.5 2.8 | 2.7 2.7 4.6 9.0 
uu 4 3.8 3.9 40 4.2 4.4 44 4.4 4.7) 3.7 3.6 2.8 2.9 3.4 
Durable 3.5 3.3 3.8 4.2 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 3.8 3.7 2.8 2.5 3.0 
Nondura 4.2 4.7 4.2 43 5.1 5.1 49 54 | 3.5 | 3.4 2.9 3.4 4.1 
portati | } | 
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Wholesale and retail trade 1.7 2.2 2.3 2.2 2.0 | 1.8 1.6 1.8) 2.7 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ._...._- 8 1.3 L1 1.1 9 .8 a 8} a .8 7] 7] 9 
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1 Includes agriculture, forestry, oeme, and industries not elsewhere clas- 
sified, which are not shown separately. 
2 Excludes railroad workers covered under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance 
3 Almost exclusively Federal workers. 
4 Primarily Korea veterans claiming benefits under the veterans’ unem- 
ployment camnpennntion program. 


Seasonal industries, by and large, had the 
highest average unemployment rates for the year. 
(See chart.) The annual average unemployment 
rates in construction, anthracite and bituminous 
coal mining, and such manufacturing industries 
as lumber, transportation equipment, food proc- 
essing, tobacco, apparel, textiles, and leather 
ranged between 4.5 and 20.0 percent, as compared 
with an average rate of 2.9 percent for all indus- 
tries. In some of these industries, other factors, 
in addition to normal seasonal movements, con- 
tributed to the relatively high unemployment 
rate. For example, the rates in textiles (5.1 per- 
cent) and anthracite mining (20.0 percent) 
reflected, in part, long-term downtrends in 
employment. The transportation equipment rate 
(4.5 percent) was partly attributable to the reduc- 
tion of automobile production from the record 
high levels of 1955. 

On the other hand, a few industries with wide 
seasonal swings in employment had lower than 
average insured unemployment rates. The low 


5 Percent of average monthly covered employment. January, February, 
and March rates based on July 1954—June 1955 average monthly employ- 
ment; April and May on October 1954—September 1955; June, July, August, 
and September on Jan y—December 1955; and annual average, 1956, 
and October, November, and December on April 1955—March 1956. 


rate in retail trade (1.8 percent), for example, 
stemmed chiefly from the fact that many persons 
employed during peak periods were ineligible for 
unemployment compensation because (1) they 
had not worked long enough or earned enough to 
qualify, (2) they were only available for work 
during the peak season, or (3) they continued to 
work at another job after being laid off from their 
secondary (retail) job. 


Duration of Unemployment 


In the early spring, jobless workers were claim- 
ing benefits for longer periods than at other times 
during the year. The average length of insured 
unemployment rose from 6.3 weeks in mid- 
January to 8.4 weeks in mid-March and mid- 
April, and was down to 6.6 weeks in mid-December 
(table 2). The shorter duration in the early 
winter months reflected the heavy seasonal 
layoffs in outdoor work and in apparel and other 
nondurable goods industries. Since substantial 
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TABLE 2.—Average length of insured unemployment, by 
sex, January-December 1956 












{In weeks] 

| 
Month Both sexes! Men Women 
satanic daisaaleae iabeninainiicaandivadiiadeiiiinaaite 6.3 6.0 6.9 
NE RPE SET SF SEL AES 7.4 7.2 | 7.9 
8.4 8.4) 8.3 
8.4 8.7 | 7.9 
8.1 8.4) 7.8 
8.3 8.3 | 8.3 
7.7 7.7 | 7.6 
8.2 7.9 | 8.6 
September 8.2 | 8.0 | 8.6 
October 8.0 8.0) 8.0 
November 7.1 6.8 7.5 
December _ - 6.6 6.3 7.3 











numbers of workers laid off in early winter con- 
tinued to be unemployed into March and April, 
average duration reached a peak for the year in 
those months. With the exception of July, when 
the usual vacation shutdowns occurred for short 
periods, the length of unemployment remained 
relatively high through October and then declined 
sharply in November and December. 

Workers from the construction industry had 
the widest variation in average duration, ranging 
from a low of 4% weeks in December to a high of 
nearly 10 weeks in April and May. On the other 
hand, the average length of insured unemploy- 
ment for workers from manufacturing (where 
there is wide variation in seasonal employment 
patterns among industries) fluctuated only moder- 


ately during the year, ranging from 6.5 weeks in 
mid-January to 8.3 weeks in mid-August. Average 


duration for workers from soft-goods manufactur- 
ing ranged from 6.4 to 8.2 weeks, and for workers 
from durable-goods manufacturing, from 6.6 to 
8.8 weeks. Average duration of unemployment 
fer workers from finance, insurance, and real 
estate, Federal Government, and public utilities 
including communications (who had the lowest 
rates of unemployment), remained relatively high 
throughout the year. 

Both men and women had their shortest spells 
of unemployment, on the average, in the early 
winter months. Heavy seasonal layoffs in con- 
struction, lumbering, and other outdoor activities 
added so many men to the rolls in November, 
December, and January that the male average 
was brought down below 7 weeks. The average 
duration for women was also lowest during those 
three winter months because of seasonal layoffs 


423918—57——3 


in apparel, textiles, food, and other soft-goods 
manufacturing industries and, after Christmas, in 
retail trade. 

The longest average duration for men occurred 
in the spring because of continued unemployment 
among men laid off in the winter months from 
construction and durable-goods manufacturing. 
On the other hand, the maximum average duration 
for women was not reached until August and 
September because seasonal layoffs—particularly 
in apparel and other soft-goods industries—did 
not decline until mid-July. In addition, many 
women laid off in the spring remained unem- 
ployed until late summer. 


Long- and Short-Term Unemployment 


The long-term unemployed, i. e., persons claim- 
ing benefits for more than 14 weeks, are of especial 
interest because of their substantial loss of income 


TABLE 3.—Characteristics of the short- and long-term un- 
employed, 1956 









































Length of insured unem- 
ployment 
Age, sex, occupation, and industry 

| 

1-4 weeks [Over 14 weeks 
Industry Percent Percent 
I diaiineceirgcelenenninien nahinhinniastogcinniiindl 100.0 100.0 
EE a 2.4) 3.0 
Construction _____- aA ECL ELINOR NER! 15.5 1L.0 
cnc cnccngspemcennendmmenneiin 56.5 43 
i nccncinnslarncreninnianaaaiaew ein 29.1 31.2 
NO SS eee eee 27.4 23.1 
Transportation, emanated and public 
SN, bs civtiracoucanestiewenniehadupeastanasaed 3.5 3.6 
SN eae 12.8 15.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ....._____- 1.2 2.2 
SET nnd dictinminisadojeounatniibetabuhoosaont | 6.0 7.2 
SI cnti ic inintotckawadmaweoweninndusi’ 1.3 2.6 
I iiibmcdbdunidicnuyninninnioninied | 8 8 
Occupation | 

I ieerntccaiannieniqnnnnttecves | 100.0 100.0 
Professional and managerial. __..............-- 2.6 | 3.2 
ER icin dnschie-dainborvencoeorcuwed 9.4 | 12.5 
i iatecatiapriiliniaclniivinaninasdiaten ridiiaiingemnionilil | 6.3 } 10.0 
as Spain cans 17.4 | 13.4 
_ PS skeen <ainntinnindia 31.5 27.7 
ES a aE 29.8 29.6 
ee ee 2.9 3.5 

Ser i 
hs Acsskthemacetenghadmelianzaaan | 100.0 | 100.0 
EE cis scidalndaooee sade elnkaemiiadaawomeeel 65.6 | 62.3 
I beciacdsmncnseundonnencmnuntsienin 34.4 | 37.7 

Age | 
AB 0908 .........--------- 22-2 noe ooo 2en eee 100.0 | 100.0 
TE } 15.2 | 11.1 
aS | 23.5 20.4 
a See 23.4 20.5 
S$ a nee 19.8 17.8 
| es vidimeded 12.9 14.9 
5.3 15.2 


65 years and over.......... nrenumieel 
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and the apparent lack of demand for their qualifi- 
cations in their labor market areas. It is, there- 
fore, instructive to compare their characteristics 
with those of workers unemployed for shorter 
periods. Some of the significant differences be- 
tween the characteristics of jobless workers claim- 
ing benefits for over 14 weeks and those with 
shorter spells of insured unemployment are shown 
in table 3. 

The number of workers unemployed for more 
than 14 weeks was relatively stable, whereas the 
number of workers unemployed less than 5 weeks 
fluctuated more widely, reflecting the wide seasonal 
movements in new unemployment. Somewhat 
larger proportions of long-term unemployed than 
of short-term unemployed came from trade, 
service, government, and finance, insurance, and 
real estate; relatively smaller proportions of the 
long-term unemployed came from construction. 
Proportionally, there was a heavier concentration 
of the long-term unemployed in the white-collar 
and service occupations. On the other hand, 
skilled and semiskilled workers accounted for a 
larger share of the short-term unemployed. Men 
comprised a somewhat larger proportion of the 
short-term than of the long-term unemployed. 

The greatest contrast between the characteris- 
tics of the short-term and long-term claimants was 
in their age distribution. Jobless workers over 
55 years, especially those over 65, comprised a 
much larger proportion of the long-term than of 
the short-term unemployed. However, older 
workers between ages 45 and 54 fared about as well 
as younger workers; each age group under 55 years 
comprised a smaller part of the long-term unem- 
ployed than of the short-term. 

Differences in occupational and industrial pat- 
terns between older and younger unemployed 
workers do not fully explain why older workers 
have longer spells of unemployment. For ex- 
ample, higher proportions of older workers, as 
compared with younger workers, were in the short- 
duration skilled occupations as well as in the long- 
duration service occupations. Undoubtedly, 
other factors, such as attitudes toward older 
workers, account for the fact that they have a 
harder time finding jobs. 


—Dona.p M. Lanpay, BLS 
AND Exizasetu Napier, BES 


Unemployment Insurance 
for Hawaiian Agricultural Workers 


Ir THE HawatlaN unemployment insurance law 
were extended to agricultural workers, it would 
provide benefits for about 40 percent of the 
Territory’s farm workers who become unemployed 
during a typical year, according to the findings of 
a recent survey.'. The balance would not have 
been eligible under provisions of the existing law.? 
Furthermore, the survey estimated that employers 
in the pineapple industry and diversified agri- 
culture would contribute to the Territorial unem- 
ployment insurance reserve at the maximum rate 
of 2.7 percent as long as their present pattern of 
seasonal employment is maintained; and in the 
sugar industry, the contribution rate would vary 
from 0 to 1.8 percent for a period of 5 years, 
and thereafter, would alternate between 0 and 0.45 
percent.2 At current benefit levels of $5 to $35 
a week for a maximum of 20 weeks, estimated 
average benefits per eligible claimant, based on 
1955 experience, would range from $175 to $483 
annually in the 3 agricultural segments, and total 
benefits would exceed employers’ contributions. 


14 Study of Extending Unemployment Insurance to Agricultural Labor 
in Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., Territorial Department of Labor and Industrial 
Relations and Legislative Reference Bureau of the University of Hawaii, 
1957. This study was ordered by resolution No. 71 of the Territorial Senate, 
April 29, 1955. The Bureau of Employment Security of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor provided the major portion of funds required for conducting 
and printing the survey and also made available technical advice. 

The Hawaii unemployment insurance law now covers all employees in 
commerce and industry, nonprofit organizations, and maritime work—a 
total of about 107,000. In addition, under the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act and by agreement with the U. 8S. Department of Labor pursuant 
to that law, it covers 22,700 Federal civilian employees in the Territory. 

2 To receive benefits, unemployed workers must be ready, able, and willing 
to work; must not have been disqualified by reason of voluntary leaving 
without good cause, misconduct connected with work, refusal to accept 
suitable work, pregnancy, or fraud; and must have earned at least $37.50 in 
1 of the last 4 calendar quarters and at least 30 times their weekly benefit 
amount during the 4-quarter base period. In addition, for seasonal workers, 
wage credits earned within seasonal periods are deferred to a subsequent 
seasonal period. The major groups of laid-off workers who would fail to 
meet these requirements are minor students, who are not considered to be 
available for work while in school; those who found other jobs; those who had 
insufficient earnings; and those who had left the labor market, primarily by 
leaving for a foreign country, entering military service, or retiring. 

3 Contribution rates are based upon the ratio of reserves in an employer's 
account at the end of a calendar year to the average of taxable wages during 
the preceding 3 years. Sugar mill and pineapple canning operations are 
already covered by the law, and the experience rating based on that coverage 
would apply to both their nonfarm and farm payrolls for the first year after 
coverage was extended to farm workers. Thereafter, the experience rating 
would be based on total payrolls. Employers in diversified agriculture, i. e., 
dairies, ranching, coffee farms, truck farms, horticulture, poultry and hog 
raising, and miscellaneous types of agriculture, are not now subject to the 
law and consequently have no experience rating. 
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The survey was designed to answer two basic 
questions: (1) ‘What would be the probable cost 
in unemployment insurance contributions to 
employers; and (2) What would be the probable 
amounts in unemployment insurance benefits paid 
to farm workers if unemployment insurance in the 
Territory of Hawaii were extended to agricultural 
workers?” To answer these questions, it was 
necessary to ascertain the amount and circum- 
stances of agricultural unemployment in Hawaii 
and the number of unemployed who would have 
been eligible for benefits under the existing 
employment security law.‘ 


Potential Benefits 


In 1955, there were 22,071 workers employed in 
agricultural activity in Hawaii. Of these, 8,288, 
or 42 percent of the agricultural work force, were 
separated from their employment. (See table.) 
Both the percentage of employees separated and 
the types of workers involved varied widely by 
type of agricultural activity. In the cane sugar 
industry, where the separation rate was lowest 
because of minimal seasonal variation in activity, 
about a third of the workers separated had some 
covered employment, i. e., part of their work was 
performed in or around the mill. Virtually all un- 
employment in this industry, however, was the 
result of retirement or other permanent separa- 
tions. The pineapple industry, on the other hand, 
is highly seasonal; it accounted for over two-fifths 
of all agricultural separations in 1955, and few of 
these workers had any covered employment. Less 
than 10 percent of the workers separated from 
this industry were regular (nonseasonal) employ- 
ees; a substantial number were high school stu- 
dents who worked during school vacation, and 
over half of those who were separated reported 
from 6 to 9 months’ unemployment during the 
year. In diversified agriculture, with about half 
of the total farm separations, the work is also of a 
seasonal nature, but over half of the separated 
workers were either students or reported that they 
were employed throughout the year. 

If the existing unemployment insurance statute 
had applied to agricultural employees during 1955, 





4 The year 1955, or the closest equivalent for a fiscal year, was used in com- 
piling the data for the survey. 


it is estimated that 3,584 persons, not presently 
covered or only partially covered, would have 
been eligible for full unemployment insurance 
coverage. The largest groups forming this num- 
ber are seasonal pineapple workers and employees 
in diversified agriculture—slightly more than one- 
half of the separations in the former and almost a 
third in the latter. In sugar, however, and among 
regular (nonseasonal) pineapple employees, only 
a small fraction of those separated—about 2 per- 
cent—would have qualified for unemployment 
insurance. Nearly a fourth of the separated 
workers in all 3 segments would have been eligible 
for benefits for the 20-week maximum duration; 
by industry, the proportion ranged from 13 per- 
cent in diversified agriculture to 36 percent for 
seasonal, pineapple plantation workers. 


























Employment, separations, and estimated eligibility for 
unemployment insurance benefits among agricultural 
workers in Hawaii, 1955 

Number of workers who 
would have been eligible 
for benefits under exist- 

Employ-| Separa- ing law ! 
Type of agriculture ment tions 
Num-| Percent | Percent 
ber of em- of sepa- 
ployed rated 

So sincncinctntoralncs 22.071 | 8, 288 |3, 584 16 43 

Pineapple: | 
Se 3, 461 214 63 2) 29 
Seasonal.........-....- 3,178 | 3, 178 {1,7 55 55 

ea 10, 295 | 759 | 189 2 25 

Diversified agriculture-..-| 5,137 | 4, 137 |1, 879 | 31 38 











1 Estimated from data on labor force history obtained in interviews with 
a@ sample of 798 separated workers. 


Costs 


If farm workers were to be included under the 
unemployment insurance program in Hawaii, 
their employers’ total contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance reserve—based on 1955 agri- 
cultural earnings and employment—would be as 
follows during the first 6 years in which they were 
covered: 





Year following Industry segment 
coverage extension Diversified 
Pineapple! Sugar! agriculture Total ! 

eee $351, 000 0 $106, 463 $457, 463 
ae 351,000 $427, 355 106, 463 884, 818 
ees 351,000 320,516 106, 463 777, 979 
[ee 351,000 320,516 106, 463 777, 979 
Rae 351,000 106,839 106,463 564, 302 
a 351, 000 0 106, 463 457, 463 


1 Annual amounts disregard contributions paid by sugar and pineapple 
firms on covered employment prior to extended coverage, with which any 
contributions on newly covered employment would be merged. 
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These amounts are based on the maximum con- 
tribution rate for both the pineapple and diversi- 
fied agriculture segments as long as their 1955 
pattern of seasonal layoffs continued and on some- 
what lower and fluctuating rates for the sugar 
segment, as previously indicated. 

Additional benefit payments of $859,250 a year 
which would result from extending unemployment 
insurance to agricultural workers would, in the 
long run, exceed the estimated increases in con- 
tributions and thus decrease unemployment in- 
surance reserves. As of July 1, 1956, the reserve 
fund contained $22 million or 9 percent of taxable 
payrolls, somewhat above the average in other 
jurisdictions under the Federal law; average em- 
ployer contribution rates were less than 1 percent 
of payrolls, well below the average of other juris- 
dictions. The reserve fund would decrease over 
the first 2 years of the extended program, increase 
over the following 2 years, and in the fifth year 
and thereafter, decrease as long as employment 
conditions approximating those of 1955 prevailed. 
These changes in the reserve, which is a single 
pooled fund, represent the net effect of a chronic 
excess of benefits over contributions resulting from 
the coverage of pineapple and diversified farm 
workers and a surplus of contributions over bene- 
fits in the sugar industry in the second through 
the fifth year. Each year thereafter, there would 
be an overall decrease, fluctuating in amount with 
changes in the experience rating of the sugar 
industry. 

To overcome the anticipated deficit resulting 
from continued coverage of agricultural labor, the 
study enumerates several alternatives by which 
the unemployment insurance fund could be main- 
tained at existing levels: (1) limiting the proposed 
coverage; (2) imposing more stringent eligibility 
requirements for benefit claimants; (3) raising the 
contribution rate of employers; (4) adopting 
seasonality provisions which would place some 
restriction on the payment of benefits to seasonal 
farm workers; or (5) a combination of two or more 
of these methods. ‘Alternatively, agricultural 
benefits could be financed in part by the contribu- 
tions of other sectors of the economy. The in- 
surance principle inherent in a pooled fund assumes 
that industries with low levels of unemployment 
will help carry the cost of unemployment in 
industries with less stable employment.” 


New England Textiles 
and the Region’s Economy 


Tue FuTuRE of New England’s billion dollar 
textile industry will be determined to a consider- 
able extent by cooperative effort on the part of 
industry, labor, Government, and community 
within the region, the region’s competitive status, 
and Federal policies with respect to international 
trade, prices, and fiscal management, the New 
England Governors’ Textile Committee indicated 
early in 1957.!. The report stressed the need for 
interindustry cooperation between textile, apparel, 
and textile-machinery industries, on product de- 
sign, efficient production, and material utilization, 
and the importance of labor-management coopera- 
tion in settling upon a wage level which would 
maintain an adequate labor supply.2 In com- 
parison with 1952 (the date of a prior committee’s 
report *) and other years, the regional textile in- 
dustry had lost ground. On the adverse side, 
the Committee noted job losses, reduced volume of 
output, excess capacity, maladjustments in the 
woolen and worsted industry, and low profits. 
On the favorable side were narrowed North- 
South wage differentials, resulting in a better 
competitive position for New England; improved 
productivity (except in woolens and worsteds) ; 
the voluntary Japanese quota on cotton and 
related exports; the September 1956 rise in tariff 
rates on woolens; and Federal flood insurance. 


Recommendations 


Four of the Textile Committee’s 11 formal 
recommendations in its 1957 report for maintain- 
ing New England’s investment and jobs in the 
industry pertained directly to labor: 


The industry must pay wages that will attract adequate 
supplies of labor, without destroying jobs. ... An 


1 This summary is based on New England Textiles and the New England 
Economy, [Annual] Report to the Conference of New England Governors by 
the New England Governors’ Textile Committee, including a Research 
Report [by the Chairman, Seymour E. Harris, 234 Littauer Center, Harvard 
University,] Cambridge, Mass., 1957. 

The Committee was composed of 21 members, including labor and manage- 
ment representatives. 

2 For another analysis of textile labor supply in the region, see Labor Turn- 
over in Textile Mills, Monthly Labor Review, March 1957 (p. 306), part of 
the special section on New England Labor and Labor Problems in that issue. 

3 For a summary of the 1952 report, see the Textile Situation in New Eng- 
land, Monthly Labor Review, August 1953 (p. 832). 
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adequate wage level, good working conditions, and es- 
pecially steady work are needed if adequate supplies of 
labor are to be attracted to the industry. 

New England’s spokesmen must prevent any substantial 
wage differential between Northand South. New England 
should support policies that will protect the right of 
workers to self-organization and decent minimum wages. 


The industry must attract and retain new managerial 
and technical personnel. . . junior executives and en- 
gineers must be in training in each company. ... The 
New England industry must work closely with its textile 
schools to insure continued student interest in textile 
management and textile engineering courses. Further, it 
must strive to employ and retain the competent graduates. 

The industry must increase its productivity. ... For 
the region, industry and labor must continue to cooperate 
on workloads. 


The Committee also recommended: Strenuous 
competition with other industries for the con- 
sumer’s and producer’s dollars; accelerated re- 
search and use of new fibers; higher profit levels, 
to be attained partly through prices reflecting 
improved production and adjustment of capacity 
relative to market demand; less emphasis on the 
general property tax as a source of State and local 
revenue; international trade policies which are 
flexible, with effects equitably distributed; greater 
cooperation between the textile, apparel, and 
textile-machinery industries; and continued co- 
operative political action between New England 
governors and congressmen. 


Continuing Problems 


Some of the problems which led to these recom- 
mendations had their origins a century or more 
ago. For example, the steady decline of real 
wages in the industry had accompanied the em- 
ployment (because of labor shortages and working 
conditions) of women and European immigrants 
in large numbers. Still another problem, which 
increased in seriousness from 1900 on, was the 
vigorous competition from southern textiles. 
Moreover, between 1850 and 1954, the importance 
of New England’s textile industry declined in 
relation to national totals: New England’s textile 





4 For a discussion of the relative position of textiles in New England’s 
employment picture between 1939 and 1956, see Historical Patterns and 
Recent Trends in Employment, Monthly Labor Review, March 1957 (p. 281). 

SIn a brief reference to public relations programs as a means of attracting 
workers to the industry, the Committee observed that such programs were 
costly, citing the $2 million budget of the American Institute of Men’s and 
Boys’ Wear. 


employment fell from 65 to 19 percent of all textile 
employment in the United States.‘ 

Additional problems were present at the time 
the Committee compiled its March 1957 report. 
Mill closings and attendant bad publicity, the 
Committee was convinced, had discouraged entry 
of new workers. Public tax policies, cost, rise 
of new processes, and other conditions had inter- 
acted so as to enhance the competitive position 
of southern industry in comparison with that of 
New England. The situation was also aggra- 
vated by excess mill capacity. Manmade fibers 
were displacing woolen and worsted fabrics, as 
well as fine cotton fabrics, to the detriment of 
those industries, and as one result, some of the 
textile industry’s functions were being assumed 
by the chemical industry. Changes of fashion 
and instability of raw wool prices had seriously 
affected the woolen industry. The textile in- 
dustry was likewise affected adversely by fluc- 
tuations in demand, arising from competition 
with other products; Federal policies (on interna- 
tional trade, encouragement of industries, taxa- 
tion) ; and Japanese concentration on the American 
market (partially relieved by import limitations 
of January 16, 1957). 


Factors in Future Development 


The total number of factory jobs in New Eng- 
land seemed well stabilized in the postwar era, 
the Committee observed, but “the need for care- 
ful policies to cut losses in New England textiles 
remains.’”’ Changes in wages and productivity, 
as well as in prices, profits, and other factors, 
including governmental policies, would affect 
the level of New England’s textile employment 
in the future. 


Wages. Textile wages in New England were more 
competitive in the labor market than would be 
indicated by comparison with national averages 
for the industry. They were becoming less so, 
laborwise, as differentials narrowed between 
regions within the industry and between textiles 
and nontextiles in textile areas. The southern 
wage level had tended to depress the general 
level of wages, but industrialization and wage 
increases in unionized industries, along with 
Federal minimum wage legislation, had raised 
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the level of textile wages in the South. Since 
1952, the situation has varied with different jobs 
and industry segments, as well as according 
to the way fringe benefits are valued. ‘The 
latest developments suggest that the gap between 
North and South is not a significant one, as of 
late 1956.” Differentials prevail in combed 
goods but they are not so great as in other cate- 
gories; the gaps are greater for yarn than for 
integrated mills. In respect to fringe benefits, 
neither shift differentials nor nonproduction 
bonuses affected regional comparisons appreciably ; 
holiday and vacation costs were greater in New 
England.’ 

Northern textile manufacturers are pressed by 
demands for labor in industries such as electronics 
which are prepared to pay relatively high wages. 
Nontextile wages in New England, previously 
below wages in those industries in other regions 
and sometimes below textile wages in textile 
areas, were rising. “The [textile] trade union 
leader must fight for higher wages in order to 
hold his membership; but if he moves too vigor- 
ously, jobs may decline.” 


Productivity. Future productivity would be af- 
fected by market demand and Government tax 
and fiscal policies. Between 1947 and 1954, 3 
major branches of textiles (cotton and synthetic 
fabrics and thrown filament yarn) showed gains 
of 30 to 47 percent in output per man-hour, the 
Committee found. These gains might be under- 
stated, since trends actually may be toward 
products requiring more labor and capital per 
yard. Also, the limited gain of 18 percent for 
woolens and worsteds might have been associated 
with statistical imperfections (e. g., gaps in basic 
data) and also with large reductions in output, 
rise of excess mill capacity, and integration of 
firms, as well as other conditions. 


Government Policies. Trade policies of the United 
States and foreign countries will affect the textile 
industry. Between 1953 and 1955, United States 


textile exports declined; exports to Canada and’ 


certain other traditional markets tended to con- 
tract or remain stationary. At the same time, 
there had been a rapid rise of Japanese imports 
(action was taken in January 1957, however, 
toward voluntary export limitations) involving 


a shift in the Japanese export program to higher 
thread counts of cotton cloth and to a dispro- 
portionately large proportion of textiles in the 
total, with heavy concentration on a few items 
(e. g., velveteens, ginghams, blouses) and, the 
Committee felt, on the American market as 
contrasted to other markets. In 1947, the 
Geneva Convention had reduced the tariff on 
woolens and worsteds. Thereupon, the Commit- 
tee observed, woolens and worsteds began to ex- 
perience serious declines in output and employ- 
ment, to which fashion changes, the competition 
of synthetic fibers, the instability of raw wool 
prices were, as previously indicated, contributing 
factors. In September 1956, the pre-1947 tariff 
rates were restored, applying to woolens and 
worsted imports in excess of 5 percent of domestic 
production. 

Various other Federal programs directly or 
indirectly affect the relative status of textiles 
as between regions, the Committee observed. 
For example, Federal credit policies, tax amorti- 
zation programs, price supports, and guarantees 
have assisted other industries, but not textiles. 
The Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956 con- 
stituted a step forward—but its application was 
slow. The Dispersal of Industry (Bennett) 
Amendment, adopted in 1956, to the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 might excessively stimulate 
industry in some regions compared with others. 

A number of State and municipal practices 
received comment. For example, in 1957, as in 
1952, the Textile Committee advised revision of 
New England’s tax structure, so as to reduce 
reliance on the property tax (33 percent of State 
and local tax receipts in that region in 1955). 
The tax weighed heavily on the industry in the 
region, where valuations remained high. The 
Committee observed that the practice in southern 
cities of issuing tax-exempt municipal bonds 
(from which, for example, to develop industrial 
sites for possible lease to new establishments) 
was not as prevalent as before. 





* New England’s textile industry concentrates on combed goods and most 
of the mills are integrated. The greater gap in yarn mills reflects the rela 
tively higher proportion of unskilled workers in that type of establishment; 
such workers do not fare as well, wagewise, in the South as in the North. 

’ For a further comparison of fringe benefits on a regional basis, see Wages 
and Personal Income, Monthly Labor Review, March 1957 (p. 294). 

§ The productivity measures were computed by the Committee on the basis 
of data from the 1947 and 1954 censuses of manufactures. 
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Consumer Cooperatives 
in an Expanding Economy 


CoNSUMER COOPERATIVES, while comprising only 
a small part of the economy, generally have kept 
pace with the Nation’s economic expansion since 
World War II, and in some cases have even 
exceeded the rate of growth of other forms of 
business, according to an analysis of various data 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.' Dollar-volume increases have 
been recorded in almost every field of cooperative 
activity, including retail trade, credit unions, medi- 
cal care, electric and telephone service, housing, 
and insurance, among others. In retail trade, the 
percentage increase in cooperative sales was dou- 
ble the increase in total retail sales in the United 
States between 1948 and 1954; and in the field of 
consumer instalment credit, the percentage in- 
crease in the amount of outstanding instalment 
loans between 1948 and 1956 was greater for credit 
unions than for other financial institutions. 


Retail Trade Cooperatives 


In retail trade, cooperatives increased their 
sales by almost 60 percent between 1948 and 
1954, the date of the latest retail trade census, 
while total United States retail sales increased 30 
percent. During the same period, sales of cooper- 
ative retail stores rose from 0.8 to 1 percent of all 
retail sales.2 (See table 1.) These increases 
resulted mainly from the larger sales of equipment 
and supplies in farm areas, where cooperatives are 
most active.® 


Farm. Nearly 80 percent of all cooperative 
retail sales, or $1.3 billion, were in feed, farm, and 
garden supplies, according to the 1954 Census 
of Business. This total represents a substantial 
increase since 1948, when two-thirds of cooperative 
sales were such supplies. The bulk of feed and 
fertilizer sales were made by some 7,000 local 
farmer cooperatives. Farm supply cooperatives 
also sold farm equipment, lumber and other 
building materials, plumbing supplies and hard- 
ware, worth almost $91 million in 1954, or over 5 
percent of all cooperative retail sales. 

In 1953-54, the Farmer Cooperative Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture reported 


that there were 10,058 local farmer cooperatives, 
of which 6,455 were classified as marketing, 3,372 
as farm supply, and the balance as related service 
cooperatives, according to the bulk of their 
business; many marketing cooperatives, however, 
sell farm supplies and vice versa. 

In addition, there are regional farm supply 
cooperative associations, to which many of the 
locals belong and from which they purchase 
supplies at wholesale. In 1955, 23 such regional 
associations were classified as “major” associa- 
tions, i. e., with annual sales normally exceeding 
$4 million. All but 1 carried feed; 20 carried 
fertilizers; 19 petroleum products; 18 lumber, 
hardware and paint, etc.; and 17 carried seed, 
insecticides, and fungicides. Most also carried 
other farm supplies; two carried groceries. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service recently esti- 
mated that, at one or more stages of the dis- 
tribution process, farmers have been handling 
slightly over 20 percent of their commercial pro- 
duction through marketing cooperatives in recent 
years, while buying about 15 percent of their farm 
supplies through cooperatives. Citrus fruits (of 
which 60 percent are sold through cooperatives), 
milk and butter (45 percent), and grain (35 
percent) are the products most frequently sold 
through marketing cooperatives. The more im- 
portant farm supplies purchased through co- 
operatives, and the proportions purchased, are: 
Feed and petroleum products, 20 percent each; 
fertilizer, 18 percent; and seed, 12 percent. 


Urban. Comprehensive annual reporting is lack- 
ing in the field of urban consumer cooperatives. 
The statistics collected and published by the 
Farmer Cooperative Service do not include cooper- 
atives serving the needs of city dwellers, except 
for the city stores affiliated with Central Cooper- 


! Data in this article were obtained from official releases and publications 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmer Cooperative Service, and the 
Rural Electrification Administration; U. 8. Department of Commerce; 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; and the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. See forthcoming BLS Bull. 1211 for a full discussion of cooperative 
activities in the United States and foreign countries. 

3 While the overall total for cooperative sales in 1954 seems to be within 
expected limits, the totals in some lines (e. g., sales by gasoline stations) are 
so low as to suggest considerable underreporting. 

§ Cooperatives catering to city dwellers do considerably less business than 
those selling to farmers. In an effort to strengthen the competitive position 
of urban retail cooperatives, the Cooperative League of the U. 8S. A., 
a federation of cooperative types of business enterprise, is currently furnish- 
ing consultative services to promote sound business practices in cooperative 
stores located in urban areas. In addition, it is offering management train- 
ing programs to officials and employees of urban cooperatives. 
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TABLE 1.—Total retail sales in the United States and in 
cooperative stores, by kind of business, 1954, and percent 
change, 1948-54 





























Percent 
Retail sales, 1954 change in 
(in thousands) retail sales, 
Kinds of business 1948-54 
All stores Cooper- | All |Cooper- 
atives | stores; atives 
Total, all kinds of business___._--__|$169, 967,748 |$1, 704,449 | 30.2 59.8 
Food stores, total ___-- pewniaesaai $39, 762,213 | $111,689 | 28.4 | —20.1 
Grocery stores_...........---.-- 34, 420, 764 . | 39.0 32.8 
Other food stores_._..........-.- 5, 341, 449 7, 683 | 19.3 —87.5 
Eating, drinking ee. a 13, 101, 051 27, 667 | 22.6 251.9 
Genera! en ane _-----| 17,872, 386 28,475 | 43) —23.0 
Apparel, accessories stores _ -_._-. .- 11, 078, 209 18,173 | 13.0 | 87.8 
Furniture, core abe con appli- | 
I ipl aide te se APE 8, 619, 002 6,533 | 24.7] 222.8 
gutenatiae group-.- 29, 914, 997 22,108 | 48.8 | 186.2 
Lumber, building material, hard- | 
ware, ‘tarm equipment dealers, | 
ER Sant a 13, 123, 528 90,864 17.7| 104.6 
Farm em = dealers... ._- 2, 804, 532 39,976 | 17.5 71.0 
Lumber, buil aun material 
i. .cospetnenogemnseed 6, 502, 861 39, 874 | 26.8 161.3 
Other an alate wa eieaeneins 3, 816, 135 11,014 5.1 | 90. 6 
Drug and proprietary stores __-_---- 5, 251, 791 3,219 | 30.9, 249.5 
— farm, and garden aoe, | 
gasoline service stations 14, 837, 278 | 1,349,291 | 54.1 | 65.5 
Fuel and ice dealers__._---___....- 2, 842, 044 19,695 | 17.2 | 210.3 
All other retail... ........._....-- 9, 051, 374 21, 577 | 17.6 446. 4 
Nonstore retailers__.............--- 4, 513, 875 ) | ee | omeeen 





1 The wide differences in sales of gasoline and of feed, seed, and fertilizer 
between 1948 and 1954 suggest that the method of reporting such sales may 
have varied; thus establishments selling both gasoline and feed, seed, and 
fertilizer may have submitted a combined report in one year and separate 
reports in the other year. The consolidated totals for the two groups show 
& 66-percent rise for cooperatives which seems consistent with the gains 
reported by the Farmer Cooperative Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1954 and 1948 Censuses of Business. 


ative Wholesale. Most of the urban coopera- 
tives are food stores (including a considerable 
number of supermarkets) and gasoline service 
stations. The principal centers of urban con- 
sumer cooperation today are in the metropolitan 
areas of San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., and in New England. The largest urban 
cooperative society, Greenbelt Consumer Serv- 
ices, is preparing to open its 5th and 6th outlets 
in Maryland, near the District of Columbia. 

Sales data available for an identical group of 
large urban cooperatives both for 1953-54 and 
1954-55 showed an overall increase in sales of 
about 24 percent. Total cooperative food store 
sales, however, according to the 1954 Census of 
Business, Retail Trade, declined 20 percent be- 
tween 1948 and 1954; most of the loss in food 
sales probably occurred in rural areas, in the 
smaller, less efficient shops. If the rise from 1948 
to 1954 (12 percent) in the Consumer Price 
Index, published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, is taken into account, the loss in retail sales 
of cooperative food stores is even greater than 
20 percent. 


Credit Unions 


According to data reported by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System for 
December 1956, credit unions accounted for 6.5 
percent of all instalment consumer credit (includ- 
ing retail outlets) and 7.6 percent of all instal- 
ment credit issued by financial institutions only. 
(In 1948, those percentages were 3.7 and 4.7, 
respectively.) These figures, which exclude loans 
usually liquidated by a single payment and mort- 
gage and real estate loans, have shown a steady 
upward trend in recent years. There were 8,244 
State-chartered and 7,806 Federal credit unionsin 
1955, the latest date for which information is 
available.’ These societies had over 8 million 
members and almost $2.5 billion in savings. 
The rate of dividend paid on share capital averaged 
3 percent. 

The average Federal credit union had 517 mem- 
bers in 1955, with average assets per member of 
$317, and average loans outstanding per member 
of $214. The average size of each loan made by 
Federal credit unions was $447 (compared with 
$361 for two leading consumer finance companies 
in the United States); loans delinquent for 2 
months or more accounted for 4.5 percent of the 
amount of loans outstanding. Losses to share- 
holders from liquidation of credit unions, how- 
ever, averaged only percent of total shares 
of completed liquidations from 1935 to 1955.° 
Similar data for State-chartered credit unions 
are not available. 

At the end of 1955, 85 percent of all credit union 
loans then outstanding were covered by insurance 
policies offered by the CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society.’ The three types of insurance offered by 
CUNA Mutual at group rates to members of 
credit unions who elect coverage are: (1) loan in- 

4 Central Cooperative Wholesale is a federation of local farmer coopera- 
tives operating as a wholesaling organization in Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. It is planning several integrated shopping centers to counter- 
act the declining business of some of its smaller affiliates located in urban areas. 

§ The first cooperative credit society in America was organized by a group 
of 61 Connecticut farmers in 1732 to assist them in trading. The cooperative 
credit movement did not begin to take hold, however, until the first State 
credit union law was adopted in Massachusetts in 1909; other States fol- 
lowed and the Federal Credit Union Act was passed in 1934. Today, State 
laws exist in all but four States (Delaware, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming) and the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

#1955 Report of Operations, Federal Credit Unions, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 

7The CUNA Mutual Insurance Society was organized by the Credit 
Union National Association (CUNA), a voluntary federation of State or 


provincial leagues of credit unions in the United States and Canada, estab- 
lished in 1934, which is active in the promotion of credit unions. 
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surance to protect against death or permanent 
disablement before repayment (this is paid for out 
of the earnings of the credit unions); (2) life sav- 
ings insurance, which may be purchased by the 
credit union on the lives of its eligible members in 
proportion to their credit union savings, up to a 
maximum of $1,000; and (3) life insurance, which 
may be purchased direct from CUNA Mutual by 
credit union members. CUNA Mutual loan pro- 
tection insurance in force at the end of 1955 
amounted to $1,433 million, or almost 10 percent 
of all outstanding consumer credit loan insurance; 
life savings insurance, to $876 million; and indi- 
vidual life insurance policies, to $42 million—an 
overall increase of 27 percent since 1954. 


Electricity and Telephone Cooperatives 


Cooperative progress in the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration’s electric and telephone serv- 
ice programs has been very rapid since the pro- 
grams began.* The electricity program is carried 
almost wholly by cooperatives, whereas the tele- 
phone program, which is of more recent origin, is 
more evenly divided between cooperatives and 
commercial telephone companies. 

At the end of 1956, 91 percent (or 978) of all 
REA electric borrowers were cooperatives. Only 
32 of these generated power; the rest were distri- 
bution-type cooperatives. Cooperatives had 
about 95 percent of: all REA loans outstanding 
(or over $2 billion), all REA borrowers’ revenues, 
all mileage energized under the REA program, 
and all consumers connected by REA borrowers. 

Electricity cooperatives are interested in par- 
ticipating in the development of atomic power- 
plants; three have already begun negotiations in 
this field. In April 1956, the Rural Cooperative 
Power Association of Elk River, Minn., became 
the first power cooperative to have gotten beyond 
the preliminary stages of negotiations with the 
Atomic Energy Commission to determine the 
feasibility of building an atomic powerplant. 
Quite a number of cooperatives have access agree- 
ments with the AEC, that is, agreements to re- 
ceive certain information for the purpose of study- 


*The Rural Electrification Act, passed in 1936 and amended in 1949, 
authorizes “loans for rural electrification and the furnishing of electric energy 
to persons in rural areas who are not receiving central station service, and for 
the purpose of furnishing and improving telephone service in rural areas.” 
Cooperatives, public authorities, and limited dividend associations have 
priorities over private power companies in getting these loans, which carry 
low interest rates and provide for deferred payments. Electricity coopera- 
tives may have an initial deferment of 5 years and telephone cooperatives, 
3 years, before they begin repaying their loans. 


423918—57——_4 


ing atomic power production to determine whether 
they want to enter the field. 

Under the REA rural telephone program which 
began in October 1949, almost $180 ‘million in 
loans—over half of the loans allocated under the 
program—had been allocated to 203 cooperative 
borrowers by the end of December 1956. These 
cooperatives had 155,000 subscribers—about 3 
percent of all REA telephone subscribers—in 
December 1956, and they were planning to add, 
on the basis of approved loans, 183,000 subscribers 
and 125,000 pole miles of line; 5,674 miles have 
already been built. 


Medical-Care Cooperatives 


In 1954, according to estimates by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
there had been an increase since 1949 of 57 plans 
and almost a 150-percent gain in membership in 
medical-care prepayment plans in which the con- 
sumer had some voice in their administration and 
financing. By far the largest increases, both in 
numbers of members and in benefit expenditures, 
had occurred in union-sponsored plans and in 
plans managed by boards representing the public. 
Table 2 shows the status of medical-care prepay- 
ment plans with consumer voice in 1954. 

Cooperative medical-care prepayment plans, on 
the other hand, had relatively small increases be- 
tween 1949 and 1954, with gains of only 13 percent 
in number of members and 42 percent in expendi- 
tures for benefits. Plans sponsored by employers, 
by employees, and by both groups jointly, showed 
declines in membership (12.5 percent), but gains 
in expenditures for benefits (almost 75 percent). 

In 1955, 20 cooperative medical-care plans in 
the United States and Canada belonged to the 
Cooperative Health Federation of America, which 
was formed in 1946 to assist interested groups in 
setting up consumer-sponsored medical-care plans, 
to work for favorable legislation or for removal of 
restrictions, and to offer technical advisory service 
on organizational and operational problems. At 
its annual meeting in 1956, the Federation voted 
to change its name to Group Health Federation 
of America because nearly all of its member plans 
operate under nonprofit rather than cooperative 
laws, and to try to bring within its scope nonprofit 
group health plans which are not consumer con- 
trolled, particularly the union health centers. 
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TaBLE 2.—Medical-care prepayment plans with consumer 
voice, 1954 





Number | ,; Benefit ex- 
of asso- Number of penditures 


Type of association 
ciations members ! (in millions) 








279 | 2 7, 768, 451 


Consumer managed (cooperative) , 4 6.8 
Union sponsoi 71 4 65. 2 
Fraternal sponsored 19 " 2.0 
Employer-em ployee sponsored 63 A 
Employee sponsored __- 41 { } 54.1 
Employer sponsored 26 4 | 
Communitywide 35 54.3 


$182.4 

















1 Approximately 625,000 dependents served by these plans on a reduced fee 
basis are not enumerated in this table. } 

2 The 7.8 million members covered by medical-care prepayment plans with 
consumer voice represented only a smal] portion ofall personscovere by some 
type of health protection. According to a report on voluntary health insur- 
ance coverage published by the Health Insurance Council, over 101 million 
Persons in 1954 were covered by hospitalization, 86 million by protection for 
surgical, and 47 million for medical expense, including the group health plans 
listed above; almost $3 billion was paid out for hospital, medical, and surgical 
benefits, or for care by the medical expense indemnity plans of the insurance 
companies, the Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, and of the independent 
health service plans. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
the Commissioner of Social Security, Division of Program Research. 


Cooperative medical-care plans are most fre- 
quently found in the Middle West and North 
Central States, or in urban centers where other 
types of cooperatives also are firmly established. 
Although small in size and relatively few in num- 
ber, they are extending their services. In Minne- 
sota, the cooperative Group Health Association 


of St. Paul opened the Arrowhead Health Center 
in West Duluth in April 1955, and planned to open 
a new building with medical and dental centers 


for its membership in the Twin Cities. Plans for 
1 or 2 health centers for trade union members and 
for members of the Cooperative Health Insurance 
Plan were launched in Milwaukee in 1956. The 
Two Harbors (Minn.) health cooperative, Commu- 
nity Health Association, which operates the city’s 
only hospital, began building a second community 
hospital in 1956, and financed and began to build 
a clinic to provide its member physicians with 
offices and laboratories in the summer of 1956. 

Closely related to the cooperative medical-case 
programs are union-sponsored medical-care plans, 
which covered almost a third of all members of the 
consumer-voice medical-care plans in 1954, shown 
in table 2. The consumer control of union health 
centers is not as direct as in cooperative health 
plans,’ although union members have a chance to 
offer suggestions or to criticize the program when 
they receive reports on the health centers either in 
local meetings or national conventions. The 
union health plan is often financed in whole or in 
part by the employer, rather than by members on 


the prepayment plan. Benefits provided are often 
less comprehensive than in cooperative medical- 
care plans. Of the 12 million workers covered by 
collectively bargained health and welfare plans in 
1954, only a few had access to health centers. The 
others were covered by some type of insurance for 
hospitalization, or medical and surgical care, or 
both, or received cash indemnity. 


Cooperative Housing 


Cooperative housing has received impetus from 
a Federal cooperative housing program and from 
active sponsorship by unions with large health and 
welfare and pension plan funds to invest. Section 
213 was added to the National Housing Act in 1950 
to facilitate cooperatives in their mortage financing 
by enabling them to obtain Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance on their mortgages. Sec- 
tion 213 has been chiefly utilized for projects 
sponsored by builders and turned over after com- 
pletion to a cooperative formed by the occupants. 
Cooperative appartment houses, sponsored by 
unions or other nonprofit groups, have been built 
mainly in and around New York City, encouraged 
by New York State legislation designed to promote 
slum clearance and middle-income housing. 

As of the end of 1956, mortgages insured since 
1950 under the Federal cooperative housing pro- 
gram on 36,269 dwelling units totaled $346 million. 
Sales-type cooperative projects, in which the co- 
operative organization is dissolved after the 
units are sold outright to individual owners, ac- 
counted for less than 40 percent of both the dollar 
volume of these insured mortgages and of the 
number of dwelling units up to December 1956; 
management-type cooperative projects, in which a 
tenants’ cooperative continues to manage the prop- 
erty (usually an apartment house), accounted for 
the rest of the insured mortgages and dwelling 
units up to that date." The sales-type units are 
heavily concentrated in California; over 85 percent 
of the mortgage volume of the management-type 
was located in New York. 

At the end of 1956, cooperative apartment de- 
velopments built in the New York City metro- 


* For a fuller discussion of the principles relating to cooperative medical-care 
organization, see forthcoming BLS Bull. 1211 on consumer cooperatives. 

10 Even the management type is sometimes purely a nominal cooperative; 
the cooperative often contracts for management services with a business firm, 
and frequently the consumer dweller takes very little responsibility. 
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politan area under New York State’s limited- 
dividend act of 1926 and the urban redevelopment 
law of 1943 could accommodate about 9,700 
families. Cooperative projects still in the plan- 
ning stage, including the first project to be built 
under New York State’s 1955 Limited Profit 
Housing Companies Act," are expected to house 
over 14,000 additional families. 


Trade Union Activity. Trade unions have been 
very active in the cooperative housing field ever 
since the 1920’s, when the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and the Hosiery Workers 
pioneered in sponsoring and planning housing for 
wage earners and middle-income families in New 
York City and Philadelphia. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which entered 
this field in 1951, dedicated a large (1,668-family) 
cooperative apartment development on the lower 
East Side of New York City in October 1955. 
Other unions which are building or sponsoring 
cooperative apartment projects in the New York 
City area are the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 3, the New York 
Building Trades Council, the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International Union, 
and the Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 
Several of the cooperative housing develop- 
ments operate other cooperative ventures to serve 
their tenants. For example, the Amalgamated 
Housing Consumers Society (Bronx, N. Y.) 
operates various services for Amalgamated ten- 
ants, including a cooperatively run retail store, 
laundry service, milk delivery service, nursery 
school, summer day camps for children, and a 
credit union. Tenants in the ILGWU Co- 
operative Village, Amalgamated Dwellings, and 
Hillman Houses have joined together and recently 
opened a cooperatively run shopping center, 
nursery school, and auditorium for cooperative 
activities. Several of the other projects operate 
cooperative nurseries and summer play groups. 


—ANNA-STINA ERICSON 
Office of Labor Economics 


1! The chief departure of this act from the 1926 Limited Dividend Housing 
Companies Law is the new provision for loans by either the State or a city 
to the housing company. Such loans may be as much as 90 percent of the 
total actual costs, loans are to be secured by first mortgages, an equity of at 
least 10 percent must be provided by the rental housing company or coopera- 
tive, and the return on such equity may not exceed 6 percent (Middle Income 
Housing in New York State, State Housing Commissioner, 1956, p. 26). 


Prospects for the Nation’s 
Economic Growth in 1957 


Pus.ic pouicy should be based on the assumption 
of the Nation’s continued economic growth in 
1957, accompanied by upward pressure on prices, 
the Congressional Joint Economic Committee 
stated, in a report issued at the close of February 
1957.' Its report contained a discussion of the 
President’s Economic Report,? and followed public 
hearings,’ during which the committee received 
testimony from administration officials, the chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and nongovernmental experts. 

The current outlook suggested by the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report, the committee said, was 
for further increases in employment, production, 
and purchasing power, with no easing of pressures 
toward further cost and price increases. Gross 
national product, the committee estimated, would 
reach an annual rate of $435 billion for 1957 (at 
beginning-of-the-year prices). Thus, the Nation’s 
economy, if predictions were realized, would 
probably repeat the experience of 1956; the 
estimated level of output would, the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers had said, meet the 
objectives of the Employment Act. Further, 
the Nation could commit a significant proportion 
of its resources to national security and still pro- 
vide, the committee maintained, for expanded 
capacity to meet the demands of a growing popu- 
lation for goods and services. 

At the same time, public policy should be 
flexible and prepared for any reversal. The 
President had pointed out elements of uncer- 
tainty: the international situation, upward pres- 
sure of costs and prices, and factors that would 

1 See Report of the Joint Economic Committee on the January 1957 Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, H. Rept. 175 (85th Cong., Ist sess.), February 
28, 1957 (66 pp.). This document includes a brief report which presents an 
introduction, a 7-page statement on findings and recommendations pertaining 
to important points of agreement, and a review of committee activities during 
1956; 3 separate ‘“‘supplemental”’ views, the first signed by Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, the second, by Senator Arthur V. Watkins, and the third, by 
Representatives Thomas B. Curtis and Clarence E. Kilburn together; 
2 “dissenting” views, signed, respectively, by Senator Barry Goldwater and 
Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney; and some committee staff materials. One 
of the Joint Committee members, Senator J. William Fulbright, did not 
participate in the hearings and writing of the report. 

2 Economic Report of the President, transmitted to the Congress, January 
23, 1957, 200 pp. 

3 Hearings before the Joint Congressional Economic Committee (85th 


Cong., 1st sess.), pursuant to sec. 5 of Public Law 304 (79th Cong.), Washing- 
ton, 1957, 792 pp. 
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affect business outlays and availability of invest- 
ment capital. The committee observed, too, that 
the economic outlook may change rapidly,‘ 
dependent upon trends in consumer outlays and 
realization of plans for business expansion—the 
latter affected by construction costs, interest rates, 
and liquidity. The situation in the Middle East, 
particularly, should be watched closely, the com- 
mittee advised. 


Basis for Outlook 


Various elements had contributed to the 1956 
economic expansion. Chief stimulus had been 
provided by a $6.2-billion increase in business ex- 
penditures for new plant and equipment. Another 
significant contribution came from rising consumer 
outlays. However, price rises accounted for 2.8 
percentage points in the 5.5-percent increase in 
gross national product. 

The 3.1-percent growth anticipated in real out- 
put, bringing gross national product to $435 
billion for 1957, would be based on these annual 
rates of demand: from Federal, State, and local 
governments, $85 billion; business, $71 billion 
(a rate already achieved, as shown by seasonally 
adjusted data for the fourth quarter of 1956); 
and consumers (no significant change in spending 
attitudes foreseen and savings at 1956 rate), $279 
billion—representing increases over 1956 of 6.5, 
6.3, and 5.0 percent, respectively. Gross 
national product was stated in terms of prices 
about 2.3 percent above the 1956 average.° 

Output per man-hour is generally assumed, the 
committee said, to increase about 3 percent per 
year in agriculture and about 2.5 percent in private 
nonagricultural industries, but a plateau occurred 
in 1956. The actual changes from one year to the 
next reflect various factors. As the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics pointed out, “It is characteris- 
tic of productivity trends that they do not move 
uniformly from year to year. Figures are 
still so crude and so lacking in detail that it is very 
difficult to account specifically for the 1956 decline 
in the rate of productivity growth. Some pos- 
sible factors include the moderate gain in output 
in 1956, utilization of marginal resources, produc- 
tion adjustments to new equipment, and the large 
increase in the labor force. Productivity 


does not move in a straight line. The decline in 
the rate of productivity growth in 1956 followed 
2 years of higher than average increases, at least 
in manufacturing, and is not necessarily an indi- 
cator of a new trend.” ® 

Employment would gain, it was assumed, on the 
basis of the current outlook, reflecting an 800,000 
to 900,000 rise during 1957 in the Nation’s labor 
force potential. Private nonagricultural employ- 
ment would increase by about 900,000 and civilian 
government by about 100,000. The Armed 
Forces, at 3 million men, would be less than in 
1954 but above the 1956 strength—in other words, 
there would be no marked change in planned 
strength. Agricultural employment was expected 
to go down slowly, and in this connection, the com- 
mittee remarked on the lag in adjustment of agri- 
culture to peacetime conditions, which the Presi- 
dent had pointed out earlier. Average annual 
hours of work would decline slightly less than 1 
percent. 


‘ Regarding the weak points in the economic situation, Senator Douglas 
said, in his supplemental views, ‘It should be noted that in addition to the 
decline in the rate of growth of consumer credit, the stock market, the farm 
problem, declining productivity in 1956, and price inflation, . . . factory 
construction awards in the 4th quarter of 1956 were 30 percent below the 
corresponding period in 1955; . . . there was sagging employment on a 
seasonally adjusted basis in industries producing consumer goods and housing 
materials; . . . the number of housing units constructed has sharply de- 
clined; and . other sectors such as paperboard production, machine tool 
orders, and television and appliance sales were lagging. Further, depressed 
areas still ex!st in the textile, coal mining, and former railroad shop communi- 
ties.” 

5 According to testimony by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, ‘‘So far as the immediate future is concerned, if the demand factors 
which gave rise to the price increases show no further strengthening . . . 
there may well be more stability in the price picture. As of this time, signs 
of upward price pressures are still evident in those sectors of the economy where 
demand continues to burgeon; signs of price weakness are appearing only in 
those fields where demand is less urgent than it formerly was. In addition, 
there is no indication of any halting of the long-run upward trend in the cost 
of services; the demand for personal and professional services is continually 
rising. At the same time, price declines in the agricultural sector are no 
longer offsetting increases elsewhere.”” See Hearings, op. cit. (p. 89). 

In his testimony before the Joint Economic Committee, the Commissioner 
said, also, ‘“‘ As nearly as we can tell from the data which are now available, 
the increase in manufacturing productivity in 1954 and 1955 was substantially 
higher than the previous postwar average, but the increase in 1956 was 
small. 

“. . , Output per man-hour of production workers in manufacturing in- 
creased 3 to 3.6 percent a year from 1947 to 1953, about 44% percent a year from 
1953 to 1955, and from 1 to 244 percent in 1956, depending on which of various 
production estimates are used. 

“If the estimates are based on the hours of work of all factory employees, 
rather than production workers alone, the average increases would be reduce i 
by at least one-half a percentage point for the period up to 1953, and about 1 
percentage point for the last 3 years. 

“If we take into account the whole private nonagricultural economy, we 
find an average annual gain of about 34% percent from 1947 to 1953, 3 percent 
annually in 1954-55, and practically no Increase in 1956. This is based on 
hours of all persons at work.” See Hearings, op. cit. (pp. 87-88). 
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Unemployment was assumed to remain at about 
the same rate as in 1956—4 percent of the civil- 
ian labor force. The unemployed group would be 
composed largely of new entrants, persons tem- 
porarily unem}.oved between jobs, and workers 
shifting to new industries and occupations because 
of technological advances. 

Wage increases, it appeared from testimony by 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, would go 
into effect in 1957 for at least 5 million workers 
under contracts concluded in earlier years; these 
increases woula include both negotiated wage 
rises and cost-of-living adjustments.’ ‘These 
deferred increases will undoubtedly have some 
effect on 1957 negotiations in other industries,” 
the Commissioner said, “but nevertheless there 
can be no certainty as to the size of the wage 
increases which will be negotiated this year. 
Among the important industries in which contracts 
are due to expire or are subject to reopening on 
wages this year are petroleum, rubber, lumber, 
chemicals, textiles, coal mining, paper, telephone 
and other utilities, trade, and construction. The 
major influence in these negotiations will be the 
general economic climate modified by the outlook 
in each individual industry.” § 


Challenges and Recommendations 


The economic picture at the opening of 1957 
offered several challenges. The struggle against 
Communist ideology had become more and more 
a test of economic strength, so that, ‘‘the challenge 


for 1957, as in recent years, originates principally 
in the conflict between the free world and the 


” 


Communist bloc countries.” The committee in- 
dicated that a subcommittee was making a study 
of the relative economic resources of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. There was no 
recommendation on international affairs, other 
than that the Executive Branch and the Congress 
be alert to any implications which international 
developments, particularly in the Middle East, 
might present for the Nation’s domestic economy. 

On the domestic front, the problem of achieving 
and maintaining price stability in a period of 
nD 

’ For more detailed data, see Deferred Wage Increases in 1957 and Wage 
Escalator Clauses, Monthly Labor Review, January 1957 (p. 50) 

* See Hearings, op. cit. (p. 88). 


full employment was most urgent. The Federal 
Government, business, and labor face a major 
challenge in checking the rise in the general price 
level. The rate of expansion of total spending 
should be cut down, the committee believed, and 
present restraints on total demand (i. e., tax rates 
and credit restrictions) maintained. The Federal 
Government, the committee advised, affirming 
recommendations by the President or congressional 
studies, should undertake vigorous antitrust 
action. Also, it should rigorously appraise Fed- 
eral spending. The Federal Government should 
exercise leadership in contributing to economic 
stability by substantially reducing public-works 
expenditures now. But Senator Douglas said, 
‘At the same time, Congress should give specific 
authority to the President to activate public- 
works programs or to ‘trigger’ them into action 
when or if unemployment or instability threatens.” 

There was need to implement the President’s 
recommendation that business and labor assume 
greater responsibility in price policies and wage 
agreements for maintaining a stable dollar, the 
committee said. Senator Goldwater felt that the 
Government, likewise, should endeavor to check 
price inflation and, therefore, that it should not 
press for enactment of a minimum-wage extension 
at this time. 

National policy should aim to achieve high 
rates of growth in productive resources and their 
use. Thus monetary restraints should not impair 
the Nation’s ability or incentive to increase 
national resources (schools, water resources, tech- 
nical skills). As monetary restraints have uneven 
impact (for example, upon school construction and 
home building), the committee advised that con- 
sideration be given to basic social and economic 
objectives; Senator Douglas remarked, ‘‘There is 
no reason why Government policy should not be 
used as a device to influence and aid a system of 
social priorities. . . High credit priority ought 
to be given to problems of distressed areas.” 

The committee referred to depressed industrial 
and rural areas, saying, “‘We urge the attention 
of Congress to pending comprehensive measures 
for Federal aid to economically depressed indus- 
trial and rural areas, in line with a continuing 
recommendation of this committee. We urge 
equal attention to depressed rural areas. The 
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persistence of 19 major depressed local areas as of 
January 1957 is disturbing in an economy oper- 
ating overall at high employment levels. We.. . 
emphasize our broad recommendations of prior 
years for effective programs to reduce the relative 
immobility of capital and labor resources which 
is basically responsible for pockets of persistent 
unemployment.” * Representative Curtis be- 


lieved, however, that the recommendations and 
existing Federal programs tend to increase the 
immobility of labor and capital, declaring that the 
matter should receive real study, without pre- 
conceived notion that Federal action is required. 


* See Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 8. Rept. 
60 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), March 14, 1955, 103 pp. This prior report is sum- 
marized in The Nation’s Economic Prospects, 1955, Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1955 (p. 562). 





Conferences and Institutes, June 16 to July 15, 1957 


Eprror’s Notse.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review pub- 
lishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad field of 


industrial relations. 
of such meetings for listing. 


Institutes and organizations are invited to submit schedules 
To be timely enough for publication, announcements 


must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Date Conference and sponsor Place 


June 16-21 


Conferences on (1) Administering an Employee Benefit and In- 


Pasadena, Calif, 


surance Program and (2) Supervision of Scientific and En- 


gineering Personnel. 


June 17-19 
Control. 


June 23-28 


Conferences on (1) Developing a Training Program for Super- 
visors and (2) Supervision of Office Personnel. 


Sponsor: Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology. 

Seminar on Job Evaluation—An Instrument of Management 

Sponsor: American Management Association. 


New York, N. Y. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Sponsor: In- 


dustrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology. 


July 15-19 


Workshop on Human Relations for Supervisors. Sponsor: 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Management Center, Marquette University. 





Technical Note 





Relative Importance of 
Consumer Price Index Components 


Tue Consumer Price Index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor measures average changes in prices 
of goods and services usually purchased by urban 
families of wage earners and clerical workers. In 
the calculation of the index, a large, representative 
sample of items included in family purchases is 
priced each month, and the average price of each 
item is compared with its average price in the 
preceding pricing period to determine the change 
that occurred. An index for all of the items 
priced, or an index for a group or subgroup of 
items, is obtained by combining these individual 
price changes, with each item given an appropriate 
value weight in the average for the combined 
group. The weight for each item is based on the 
average annual amount families spend for the 
item, plus average annual amounts spent for 
other items not priced for the index but whose 
price changes are represented in the index by the 
item priced.' Average family expenditures are 
obtained through surveys conducted at infrequent 
intervals, in which families are asked to give a 
complete account of their purchases in a given 
year. The index is currently based on family 
expenditures in 1950, adjusted for price change 
to 1952. 

When these expenditures, or value weights, are 
first introduced into the calculation of the index, 
their relative importance, expressed as a per- 
centage distribution, shows approximately how 
wage and clerical worker families actually allocate 
their income to buy various goods and services. 
But as the calculation continues from month to 
month, the value weights are adjusted by the 
amount of price change, and they may no longer 


represent actual expenditure patterns; they show 
only how families would be spending their money 
if they continued to buy the same kinds and 
quantities of goods and services which they pur- 
chased in the survey year. This is so because the 
Consumer Price Index is designed to measure only 
changes in prices and not the effect of changes 
in the quantities and qualities of things families 
buy. As family incomes increase or decrease, as 
prices of various items change at different rates, 
and as new and different kinds of goods and 
services are made available to consumers, families 
change their spending patterns and new surveys 
of expenditures must be made to revise the index 
value weights. When new weights are introduced 
into the index calculation, as they were most 
recently in January 1950 and December 1952, 
they again approximate actual family expenditure 
patterns. 

Although the relative importance of the index 
value weights may not always precisely indicate 
the importance of items or groups of items in 
actual family spending, they are useful in analyzing 
the movement of the index as calculated, and for 
estimating indexes for special combinations of 
selected items or subgroups to meet specific needs. 
The procedure for calculating special purpose 
indexes is demonstrated in an earlier article in 
the Monthly Labor Review.2. The table on pp. 
600-602 presents the relative importance of items 
in the December 1956 Consumer Price Index, 
along with comparable figures for 1947-49, Janu- 
ary 1950, and December 1952, which are given for 
the convenience of those who are interested in 
calculating special indexes. 

—Evnice D. James 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 

1 For a description of the method used in calculating the Consumer Price 

Index, see Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS 


Bull. 1168, 1954, Ch. 9 (pp. 63-81). 
3 August 1954 (p. 893). 
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List of items priced for the Consumer Price Index and their relative importance in the all-items index, selected dates 





Percent of all items total 


| 





| | { j i} 

1947-49 Janu- Decem- | Decem- | 

javerage ary ber 1952) ber 1956 | 
950 








Food at home 
Cereals and bakery products 
Cereals 


Sod: 
Vanilla cookies. 
— poultry, and fish - 


Round steak. 
Chuck roast... 


F 
Canned tuneheon meat... _- 
Poultry 

Roasting chickens 

ae chickens 


Fresh and frozen fin fish. - 


Cc merican process 
Milk, treat (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (grocery) 
mp , evaporated - 


ce cream 
Fruits —_ ae ea ys 


Strawberries. 
Watermelons.- 


Orange juice - .- 
Peaches 
Pineapple -.-- 


Strained baby. food .. 
Frozen fruits--- 


Dried fruits es vegetables em 
PIUNGs...cc+--- pevaiohaabes 


See neem at end of table. 
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Food at home—Continued. 
Other foods at home 
Partially prepared foods. 
Soup, vegetable. 
Soup, tomato 
Beans with pork _- 
Condiments and sauces. -- 
Sweet pickles. ..........- 
Tornato catsup... -._- 


Nonalcoholic beverages. ee ee 


Coffee 

Tea_. 

Cola drinks_- 
Fats and oils 

Margarine 

Lard 


Vegetable shortening ............--. 


Salad dressing 
Peanut butter 


Sugar and sweets............-..- 


Sugar. 
Corn sy Trup 
Grape jelly bodies 
Chocolate bar 

Eegs 


Miscellaneous: Flavored gelatin dessert 
Food away from home: Restaurant meals 


HOUSING 


Other shelter 
Housing away from home-.----- 
Home purchase and upkeep 

Home purchase 

Real estate taxes_.... 

Mortgage interest .--- 

Property insurance. _-. 

Repairs and m aintenan 
Repainting garage 
Exterior house paint 
Repainting rooms_ --_-. 
Paint brush 
Reshingling house roof_ - 
Water heater 
Cabinet kitchen sink. 
Sink faucet “ 
Refinishing floors... - -- 
Porch flooring as 

Gas and electricity 
Gas, residential heating -- 
Gas, other than residential heating. 
Electricity - - 

Solid fuels and fuel oil _- 
Anthracite - es 
Bituminous coal 
Briquets. .-_-.-- 

Fuel oil ___.-- . 
Range oil.... 
Wood 


Kerosene 
| Housefurnishings ine 

Textile — rnishings ae 
Sheets 
Blankets __- 

0 eS a 
Towels 
Tablecioths.............-.-- ‘ 
Drapery fabric 

Curtains 

Floor coverings 
Broadloom, velvet 
Rugs, wool, axminster___. 
Rugs, cotton, scatter __ ___ 
Broadloom, rayon 
Rugs, felt base_- 

Furniture and bed ding 
Living room suites_________ 
Dinette sets, wood. 

Dinette sets, chrome 
Bedroom suites -__._- 
Sofa beds a 
Bedsprings 
Mattresses ____- 


Percent of all items total 


1947-49 Janu- Decem- Decem- 
average ary ber 1952-ber 1956 
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List of items priced for the Consumer Price Index and their relative importance in the all-items 


index, selected dates—Con 








Housefurnishings—Continued. 


Major household appliances. -___- 


Radios 

Radio phonograp vhs _ 
Refrigerators, electric. 
Cook stoves 


Washing machines, electric. 


Vacuum cleaners, electric 


Sewing machines, electric. _._.___- 
household endaenein 


Small 
electric 
Housewares 
Dinnerware, 53-piece ‘set. 
Saucepans, aluminum 
Brooms. ---- 
Miscellaneous 
Napkins, paper- - - 
Toilet tissue 
Electric light bulbs 
Household operation 


Laundry soap and detergents __- 


Dry cleaning ___-- 
Laundry service. --- 


Automatic laundry service... __ 


Domestic services. 
Telephone service 

Water 

Postage 

Toilet tissue 

Ice 

Tools 

Other household supplies 


APPAREL 


Men’s and boys’ apparel _- 
Men's apparel 
Overcoats. 
Topeoats on 
I REET 
Sweaters. . 
Suits, heav y - weight wool 
Suits, light weight wool. 
Suits, rayon_. 
Suits, cotton 
Slacks, wool 
Slacks, rayon. ---- 
Trousers, work 
Overalls 
Dungarees_ - 
Shirts, work 
Gloves, work 
Shirts, sport 
Shirts, business 
Seer... 
Undershirts- - 
Union suits 
Pajamas 
Socks, cotton 
Socks, rayon 
Socks, nylon stretch... 
Hats, felt 
Boys’ apparel 
Overcoats. _. 
Suits, wool. 
Jackets 
Slacks_.- - 
Mackinaws. - 
Dungarees. - .-- 
Shirts. 
Shorts 
Women’s and girls’ 
Women’s apparel , 
Coats, heavy weight wool 
Coats, light weight wool-- 
Coats. fur 
Suits, wool 
Suits, rayon_. 
Dresses, wool 


apparel 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Percent of al] items total 


1947-49 Janu- 
ary 
1950 
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Percent of all items total 


1947-49 Janu- Decem- Decem- 
average ary (ber 1952 ber 1956 
1950 








Women’s and girls’ appare!l—Continued 
Women’s apparel—Continued 
Dresses, rayon 
Dresses, cotton, street. 
Housedresses _- 
Skirts, wool 
Skirts, rayon. 
Blouses, rayon... 
Blouses, cotton... 
Sweaters 
Shorts, cotton, sport 
Slips, rayon and nylon_. 
Panties, rayon ; 
Girdles __- 
Brassieres 
Nightgowns 
Stockings, nylon. 
Gloves 
Handbags 
Girls’ apparel 
oats 
Dresses, cotton... 
Skirts, wool 
Swe aters 
Slips 
Panties. . 
Anklets 
Footwear 
Shoes 
Men’s shoes, street _ 
Men's shoes, work ___- 
Men's rubbers, dress _ _- 
Women’s shoes, street_ 
Womens shoes, play __-- 
Children’s shoes, oxfords 
Shoe ren: airs. : 
Other anparel 
Diapers 
Yard goods__. 
Cotton. 
Rayon 
Miscellaneous. 
Apparel services: 


Dry cleaning -- 
TRANSPORTATION... 


Private 
Automobiles, new 
Automobiles, used 
Auto renairs 
Tires 
Gasoline 
Motor oil 
Auto insurance 
Auto registration. 

Public. _ si 
Transit fares 
Railroad fares 


MEDICAL CARE........-.. 


Medical care (excluding drugs 
Physician 

Office visit. 

Home visit 

Obstetrical care _- 
Surgeon: Appendectomy 
Specialist: Tonsillectomy. 


Optometric e Xamination and 
Hospital services 
Men's pay ward. 
Semiprivate room 
Private room 
Group hospitalization 
Accident and health insurance 


eyeglasses 
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List of items priced for the Consumer Price Index and their relative importance in the all-items index, selected dates —Con. 





| Percent of all items total 

















Item 

1947-49) Janu- lDecem-| Decem- 
javerage) ary ber 1952 ber 1956) 

ee. 

j | } 
Prescriptions and drugs..-..-.-...-...._... | 04) O08) 09) a9} 
ptions, narcotic and nonnarcotic... .2 .4 .3 -3) 
Penicillin tablets- SEER NCTA IS | oa 1} 
a vitamin concentrates. - Sea eT 7s 3 4 

Di einnaseeyaene hes ee , “ ° 
Miik of magnesia S acihaiettatunieieds ioe a | eS a 
EEE 1] till Povenccwsfnccasees 
PERSONAL CARE....................... 24); 24 2.0 | 22) 
EE AEE 0.9 0.7 0.6 0. 7) 
Permanent waves.-_..........- wid x om on a 
8 poos and wavesets_.__.__ ---| 3 3 .2 . 
; =e + «= 3 2 2 
Cleansing tissues____...........- S ere? eee. 1 ol 
aa. oreceeeeses Se | oa 2 2 
Ea ea ~-+-]---+---]------- a ol 
Shaving cream _- ke EEE ee aaa os eo” 
Home permanent refill...............--.----|------- } () (@) mS 
Face powder............-- 1 -3 me 1 
Face cream... biieisdieceieemedareibare a 1 
Razor blades___.........-- “3 | x 1 | 
Sanitary nepkias...................... 1) 2 m me | 
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Television re 


pairs... 
Motion picture admissions___ 


| Sporting goods. 


Ts roscecpitetiscninspectsicvestininestb naan ibiaeanieabindicnta 
OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES......- | 


Cigarettes... ____ 
Cc 


Miscellaneous... - 


UNALLOCATED ITEMS 








Percent of all items total 
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1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Included in reading and recreation. 
4 Included in household operation. 


4 Included in apparel services. 
§ Included in housefurnishings. 








Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Labor Relations 


Federal or State Jurisdiction. In three companion 
cases, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held ' that State power to deal with labor matters 
included within the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act may not be automatically exercised 
upon the refusal of the National Labor Relations 
Board to exert jurisdiction but may only be exer- 
cised when the Board cedes jurisdiction to the 
State agency in accordance with section 10(a) of 
the LMRA. 

In the first case, a certified union in Utah filed 
unfair labor charges with the NLRB and was told 
that jurisdiction would not be accepted in view 
of the predominantly “local’”’ character of the em- 
ployer’s operations and inasmuch as the policies 
of the act would not be effectuated by exercising 
jurisdiction. The union then filed similar charges 
with the Utah Labor Relations Board, which 
found it had jurisdiction, charged the employer 
with having committed unfair labor practices as 
defined by the State act, and issued a remedial 
order that was sustained by the Utah supreme 
court. 

The second of the three cases involved an Ohio 
union whose members picketed an employer’s 
meat markets and applied secondary pressures on 
his suppliers when he refused to enter into an 
agreement recognizing the union as the employee 
bargaining agent and granting the union shop. 
Upon complaint of the employer, an Ohio court 
enjoined the union conduct, overruling the union 
contention that NLRB jurisdiction was exclusive; 
the injunction was later sustained by appellate 
and supreme courts in Ohio. 

In the third case, a California union, not a 
certified employee bargaining agent, conducted 
peaceful picketing of an employer’s retail lumber 
yards to enforce its demands for recognition as 
bargaining agent and a union-shop contract. On 


jurisdictional grounds, the NLRB dismissed the 
employer petition for resolution of the question of 
employee representation. Despite union claims 
that the NLRB had exclusive jurisdiction, a 
California superior court enjoined the union from 
picketing or exerting secondary pressure until a 
collective bargaining representative had been 
designated and awarded the employer $1,000 in 
damages. The California supreme court affirmed. 

Reaching a similar result in all three cases, the 
High Court pointed out that in granting the 
NLRB power “to prevent any person from en- 
gaging in any unfair labor practice . . . affecting 
commerce” Congress meant to occupy the field of 
labor-management relations to the full extent of 
its power under the “commerce clause.’’ The 
Court explained, however, that the Board has 
never exercised the full measure of jurisdiction and 
has limited its statutory jurisdiction by creating 
and then further restricting various jurisdictional 
standards. It also stated that it had never 
passed, and was not doing so in these cases, upon 
the validity of any delineation of jurisdiction by 
the Board. 

Tracing the history of section 10(a) of the 
LMRA, the so-called ‘Federal cession’’ section, 
the Court indicated in its opinions on these cases 
that it was enacted to rectify the doubt created 
in the Bethlehem Steel Co. case? as to whether, 
under the National Labor Relations Act, a State 
board could act either after a formal cession by 
the NLRB or upon a declination of jurisdiction 
for any reason. The Court concluded that sec- 
tion 10(a) is the exclusive means for States 
to act concerning matters which Congress has 
entrusted to the NLRB; that cession by the 
Board is authorized only where State law is 
consistent with national legislation “insuring 
that the national labor policy will not be thwarted 
even in the predominantly local enterprises 





*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt bas been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Guss, d. b. a. Photo Sound Products Manufacturing Co. v. Utah Labor 
Relations Board (U. S. Sup. Ct., Mar. 2%, 1957); Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, Local 427 v. Fairlawn Meats, Inc. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., 
Mar. 25, 1957); and San Diego Ruilding Trades Council v. Garmon (U. 8. 
Sup. Ct., Mar. 25, 1957). See also Month'y Labor Review, August 1956 
(p. 943), for a summary of the lower court decision in the Guss case. 

3 Bethlehem Steel Co. v. New York Labor Board, 330 U. 8. 767 (Apr. 7, 1947) 
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*:Sand that Congress, free to amend the 
act, has, by passing section 10(a), expressed an 
intention for uniformity rather than confusion 
and conflict with Federal policy even though the 
denial of State jurisdiction in these three cases 
may create a vast no man’s land, not subject 
to any court or agency regulation. Emphasizing 
that the Board can greatly reduce the area of 
the no man’s land by asserting to the full extent 
its jurisdiction and by ceding jurisdiction under 
section 10(a), where States have brought their 
labor laws into conformity with Federal policy, 
the Court stated: “Since Congress’ power in the 
area of commerce among the States is plenary, 
its judgment must be respected whatever policy 
objections there may be to creation of a no 
man’s land.”’ 


Prohibited ‘‘Political’’ Activity, The Supreme 
Court held * that the claimed use of union funds 
to sponsor commercial television broadcasts for 
the purpose of influencing the general electorate 
in selecting candidates for Congress constituted 
sufficient facts upon which to allege a violation 
of section 304 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act. - Accordingly, the Court remanded for 
trial to the Federal district court the case in 
which the original indictment had been dismissed, 
on the ground that those facts did not constitute 
an indictible statutory offense because it failed 
to state an offense under the statute. 

According to the allegation of facts, funds from 
the union’s general treasury were paid to a 
production company in Detroit, Mich., to defray 
the costs of certain television broadcasts sponsored 
by the union on a commercial television station. 
They supposedly came from union dues and did 
not include voluntary political subscriptions from 
union members. The broadcasts were claimed to 
endorse and to urge public support of certain 
candidates to the United States Congress during 
the 1954 primary and general elections. 

In concluding that the lower Federal court 
erred in dismissing this indictment, the Supreme 
Court traced in detail the historical evolution of 
congressional enactments culminating in the 
prohibitions on union political contributions con- 
tained in section 304 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Beginning in the 1890’s, the Supreme Court 
stated, concern developed over the use of corporate 
financial contributions to influence elections. This 


interest resulted in a series of State and Federal 
enactments designed to restrict and prohibit undue 
election influences. In 1925, the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act strengthened such legislation by 
defining ‘‘contribution”’ broadly and by penalizing 
the recipient of any forbidden contribution as well 
as the contributor. The 1940 Hatch Act further 
limited political expenditures, prohibiting a ‘‘polit- 
ical committee” from receiving or spending more 
than $3 million in any calendar year and an 
individual from contributing more than $5,000 in 
any calendar year. The Court then reviewed the 
legislative history of wartime corrupt practices 
legislation and section 304 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The Court indicated that to conclude .the 
activity alleged in this case on the part of a cor- 
poration or a labor organization was not an 
“expenditure in connection with any Federal 
election” would be to “deny the long series of 
congressional efforts calculated to avoid the 
deleterious influence on Federal elections resulting 
from the use of money by those who exercise con- 
trol over large aggregations of capital.’ The 
Court stated that it was to embrace precisely the 
kind of indirect contribution alleged in the indict- 
ment that Congress amended the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act in 1947 to proscribe ‘‘expenditures.”’ ® 
The Court distinguished United States v. Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations * from the present 
case because the publication in question in the 
earlier suit was a union newspaper which urged 
support for one candidate and which was dis- 
tributed only to the union membership and was 
not directed at the general public. It did not 
consider the constitutionality of section 304 since 
such consideration was not absolutely necessary 
to a decision of the issue on appeal in this case. 


Unlawful Secondary Boycott. The NLRB held? 
that a political division is a “person” entitled to 
protection from unlawful secondary boycotts under 


3 Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 340 U. S. 383 (Feb 
26, 1951). 

* United States v. International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (U.S. Sup. Ct., Mar. 11, 1957 

’The amendment also made permanent the act’s ‘“‘application to labor 
organizations” and extended ‘‘coverage to Federal primaries and nominating 
conventions.” 

¢335 U. 8. 106 (June 21, 1948); see Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 
(p. 167). 

7 Local Union No. $18, International Frotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO, and Peter D. Furneas Electric Co., 117 NLRB No. 60 (Feb. 27 


1957). 
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section 8(e)(4)(A) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act and issued a cease and desist order 
against a union under such an interpretation. 

The union efforts had been directed toward 
inducing union employees of various employers to 
stop work on a county airport construction project 
with an object of forcing those employers to cease 
doing business with the county and the county, 
in turn, to cease doing business with a nonunion 
subcontractor. As a result of the picketing, 
employees of transportation firms also refused to 
make deliveries of materials at the construction 
site, and two employees of a subcontractor refused 
to take equipment into the site. The pickets also 
refused to permit an employee to enter the con- 
struction site to remove tools for his employer. 

In considering these facts and ensuing legal 
issues, the Board dismissed as being without merit 
the union’s contentions that their picketing did 
not in fact induce employees to refuse to work at 
the job “situs” and that the picketing was primary. 
The picketing in this instance was not primary, 
the Board concluded, because, among several 
reasons, the secondary employer was not engaged 
in its normal business at the “situs” at the time 
of the picketing. 

The Board, in deciding that this union activity 
was unlawful, reversed a previous position con- 
cerning this issue. The Board explained its re- 
versal on the basis of the Supreme Court decision 
in the so-called “piggy-back”’ case,’ holding that 
railroads were ‘‘persons”’ entitled to Board protec- 
tion against secondary boycotts. Thus, the Court 
pointed out that Congress’ failure to specifically 
exclude railroads (and, even more so, political 
divisions) from the definition of the term “person” 
as used in section 2 (1) did not disqualify such enti- 
ties from the act’s protection against secondary 
pressures. 





§ Al. J. Schneider, Inc., 87 NLRB 99 (Nov. 18, 1949) and 89 NLRB 22 (Apr. 
6, 1950); Sprys Electric Co., 104 NLRB 1128 (May 27, 1953). 

§ Local No. 25, International Proiherhood of Teamsters v. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford RR. Co., 350 U. 8. 155 (Jan. 9, 1956); see Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1956 (p. 447). 

© Peoria Plastic Co. and International Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO, 
117 NLRB No. 77 (Mar. 5, 1957). 

us Mall Tool Co. and Amalgamated Local No, 286, UAW-AFL, 112 NLRB 
1313 (June 23, 1955). 

12 Economie Machinery Co. and United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 111 
NLRB 947 (Mar. 15, 1955). 

3 Mrs. Paird’s Pakeries, Inc. and Local No. 47, International Protherhood of 
Teamsters, AFL, 114 NLRB 444 (Oct. 17, 1955). 

4 Radiant Lamp Corp. and Local 262, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, AFL-CIO and International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, 116 NLRB No. 5 (July 5, 1956). 


Employer Coercion in Representation Elections. The 
National Labor Relations Board held ™ that indi- 
vidual interviews conducted by an employer at the 
homes of employees in the bargaining unit during 
the period immediately preceding a representation 
election constituted interference with the election 
regardless of whether or not the actual remarks of 
the employer made during such interviews were 
coercive in character. 

For 5 days before the election, the president and 
vice president of the employing company had con- 
ducted individual interviews with employees in 
their homes after working hours. The officials 
were alleged to have stated that the plant would 
probably have to close if the union won the election 
because higher wages would have to be paid in 
competition with bigger companies, that the com- 
pany would probably become bankrupt, that the 
union was the cause of another company’s going 
broke, and that their company would not negotiate 
a union contract. In their sworn affidavits, the 
company officials admitted calling on the employ- 
ees at their homes but denied making the alleged 
threats. 

The Board found such conduct on the part of 
company officials to be in violation of the Labor 
Management Relations Act. Considering it un- 
necessary to determine the veracity of the em- 
ployer’s statements in this instance, the Board 
concluded that the cumulative effect of the pre- 
election interviews which were held with a major- 
ity, if not all, of the employees in the unit and 
which admittedly established the employer's dis- 
approval of the union, was an interference with a 
free choice of bargaining representatives regardless 
of the actual employer remarks. 

The Board summarized its longstanding inter- 
pretation of section 9 (c) as follows: ‘““While we 
have made it clear, that absent unusual circum- 
stances, both employers and unions are free to use 
any legitimate methods of electioneering,"’ we 
have, at the same time consistently condemned 
the technique of calling all or a majority of the 
employees in the unit into the employer's office 
individually * or calling upon them at their 
homes * to urge them to reject a union as their 
bargaining representative ' as conduct calculated 
to interfere with the free choice of a bargaining 
representative regardless of whether or not the 
employer's actual were coercive in 
character.” 
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Court Refusal to Enforce Arbitration. A Federal 
appellate court, in dismissing a union complaint, 
held © that neither section 301 (a) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act nor the Federal 
Arbitration Act authorizes a Federal district 
court to issue a mandatory injunction enforcing a 
clause of a collective agreement which provided 
for arbitration of new contract clauses governing 
employment conditions at an employer’s plant 
on expiration of the old collective bargaining 
agreement. 

In this case, the union had entered into a written 
collective bargaining agreement which provided 
for (1) a notice of 60 days prior to expiration by 
the party requesting a contractual alteration or 
change; (2) the creation of an arbitration commit- 
tee to construe any of the existing clauses and 
scale of “‘prices’’ in the contract which cannot 
otherwise be resolved; and (3) the arbitration of 
all questions regarding a new contract and pay 
scale that cannot be settled by conciliation, with 
the present contract remaining in effect until 
final settlement of the differences. 

In the course of negotiations for contractual 
changes in a new contract, the union requested 
that the 3 unresolved issues—namely, 3 weeks’ 
vacation with pay, 2 additional holidays, and a 
sickness and accident benefit program—be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration committee in accordance 
with the contract. The employer took the 
position that the contract had expired without 
the parties agreeing to renewal terms and that the 
arbitration provision of the expired contract did 
not create a valid and enforceable obligation to 
arbitrate the renewal terms of the contract. 

The appellate court pointed out that its previous 
decision in the General Electric case,’* since 
appealed to the Supreme Court, upheld the de- 
creeing of specific performance of an agreement 
which bound the employer to submit a job- 
classification dispute and an employee-discharge 
situation to arbitration. It based the issuance 
of this specific performance decree upon the con- 
joint authority found in section 301 of the LMRA 
and the Federal Arbitration Act. The General 
Electric case can be distinguished from the present 
case, the court said, because the former dealt 
with forced arbitration of issues under an existing 
contract and the present case involves court- 
directed arbitration of labor conditions not 
specifically envisaged in an earlier contract. 


In refusing to support the validity of arbitration, 
the court of appeals emphasized that the United 
States arbitration statute does not seek to reach 
the constitutional limit. Federal courts, accord- 
ing to the appellate decision, are to be concerned 
“only with the enforcement of quasi-judicial 
awards directed at the ascertainment of facts in a 
past controversy and at the prescription of re- 
coverable damages or other suitable awards for 
that which has been broken, not for that which is 
to be built.” 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Retroactive Seniority. A Federal district court 
held” that union contracts cannot circumvent the 
statute regulating the reemployment of veterans 
or cut down its “service adjustment benefits” and, 
therefore, a veteran must receive such status as 
he would have held if his apprenticeship had 
been continuous and had not been interrupted by 
his military service. The issue was whether the 
veteran was entitled to seniority as a journeyman 
as of the date when he would have completed his 
apprenticeship if his military service had not 
interrupted his employment. 

In this case, the employee became an apprentice 
machinist on August 11, 1941. Prior to his naval 
service, which ran from March 24, 1944, to 
December 17, 1945, he had completed 6,360 hours 
of the required 8,000 of his apprenticeship. On 
December 31, 1945, he was reemployed as an 
apprentice; he completed the balance of his 
apprentice training on February 19, 1947. The 
dispute was on his claim to a journeyman’s 
seniority as of October 11, 1944, the date that he 
would have acquired seniority but for military 
service, if he had been retained as a journeyman. 

In contesting the veteran’s claim, the employer 
resisted any adjustment of seniority. His de- 
fense was mainly that the union agreement pro- 
vided for no such right as the veteran claimed, for 
while the contract stated that servicemen were to 
retain and accumulate seniority during military 
leave, it also provided that apprentices did not 
accumulate seniority during apprenticeship. The 





16 Boston Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 67 v. Potter Press (C. A. 1, Mar.’8, 
1957). 

1% Local 205, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America v. 
General Electric Co., 233 F. 2d 85 (Apr. 25, 1956). 

7 Norris v. Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. (U. 8. D. C., E. D. Tenn., 
N. Div., Feb. 12, 1957). 
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argument was that since the veteran as an ap- 
prentice machinist had no seniority when inducted, 
he could not accumulate any during military 
service. 

The employer also urged that the veteran on in- 
duction had no assurance that he would be em- 
ployed as a machinist on completing his appren- 
ticeship. It was shown that the company had the 
right to disregard such qualified, available em- 
ployees and to hire journeymen machinists from 
other sources and that this right was sometimes 
exercised. 

The court ruled for the veteran and cited the 
following reasons for its decision: At the time the 
veteran entered the service, he was a trusted and 
competent employee in the capacity of machinist 
apprentice; during his absence, machinist work 
was on a 7-day schedule, and it was the employer’s 
practice—though not mandatory—to employ as 
journeymen, apprentice machinists who had served 
their time for the employer, on completion of 8,000 
hours’ apprenticeship. The court also noted that 
the veteran had worked as a machinist during 
military service, thus improving his qualifications. 

Further, the court found that if the veteran had 
not entered the Navy, he would have become a 
journeyman at least 1 year, 8 months, and 3 weeks 
earlier than he did—this being the length of his 
military service. The district court said: ‘This 
means that plaintiff is entitled to credit for the time 
that he served in the Navy but in view 
of the fact that the parties have stipulated . 
that if he had been retained as an employee by the 
defendant, he would have received his seniority as 
& journeyman machinist as of October 11, 1944. 
That (sic) is the date to which his seniority will 
be made retroactive.””’ The court also emphasized 
that the veteran was asking for a retroactive 
seniority adjustment in a position that he actually 
held. 

The court also ruled that the veteran was not to 
be penalized for failing to institute action earlier, 
emphasizing that, in addition to lapse of time, 
prejudice must be shown to have resulted from 


the delay, that evidence was no longer available, 
or that a defense existed which could no longer be 
established. 


Wages and Hours 


Limitation of the “Retail” Exemption. The Su- 
preme Court reversed a Federal appellate court 
and held '* that the “retail establishment”’ exemp- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, is not to be applied to an entire chain 
enterprise or to a group of physically separate 
units of a chain enterprise but instead to the units 
which, independently, meet the prescribed per- 
centage tests of the act. 

A storage company operated a chain of 5 
warehouses in California, whose business was 
predominantly household or retail storage. The 
ruling in this area concerned the applicability of 
the act to the employees in one of the warehouses. 
More than 25 percent of the annual dollar volume 
of sales of storage at the particular warehouse 
involved in this case consisted of commercial or 
nonretail storage so that, if considered as a sepa- 
rate establishment, it did not meet the act’s 
exemption requirement that 75 percent of its serv- 
ices be retail. The company argued that the 
exemption should apply because it operated this 
warehouse together with 4 other warehouses as 
a single functional and organizational unit and 75 
percent of the total services of the 5 warehouses 
was retail. 

In rejecting this contention, the Supreme 
Court concluded that each physically separate 
unit of a chain or multiunit business is a separate 
“establishment” for purposes of determining the 
applicability of the retail exemptions in sections 
13 (a) (2), (3), and (4) of the act. The Court, in 
its opinion, cited Phillips v. Walling,® which was 
decided before the 1949 exemptions were added 
to the act and which limited the definition ‘“‘re- 
tail’’ establishment to typical retail chain systems. 


18 Mitchell, etc. v. Bekins Van & Storage Co. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Mar. 11, 1957). 
9 324 U. S. 490 (1945) 
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March 1, 1957 


Tue Indiana legislature passed a “right to work’”’ law ban- 
ning union membership as a condition of employment (see 
also p. 616 of this issue). A week later, the legislature also 
passed a law which provided that no State-resident worker 
or group of workers shall be denied the right to organize 
into unions and to elect bargaining representatives, and an- 
other which declared duly adopted constitutions, bylaws, 
and rules of labor unions as valid and enforceable contracts 
in the courts as between members and officers of such organi- 
zations. 


Tue National Labor Relations Board ruled, in H. A. Rider 
& Sons, Watsonville, Calif., and Local No. 912, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, that employees who 
worked 70 percent of their time in an apple processing plant 
and the remainder on a farm operated by the same em- 
ployer, were not agricultural laborers but ‘“‘employees’’ 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. A previous Board decision on 
this issue (Clinton Foods, Inec., and International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Local No. 79—see Chron. item for Mar. 
26, 1954, MLR, May 1954) was overruled to the extent 
that it was inconsistent with this ruling. 


March 3 


Tue Meat Cutters and 3 food chain stores in Central and 
South New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, and Delaware 
negotiated a 28-month contract for 7,000 meat department 
employees, providing for weekly wage increases totaling 
from $6 to $11 and the establishment of an areawide 
employer-financed pension plan. (See also p. 617 of this 
issue.) 


March 4 


TuHeE Supreme Court of the United States denied review of 
a Pennsylvania Supreme Court’s ruling that the State 
unemployment compensation law’s ‘“‘prompt payment’’ 
provision is unconstitutional and that the State UC agency 
could not pay benefits to claimants who had been on strike 
against Westinghouse Electric Corp., pending court re- 
view of the claims on their merits. The case was Clyde J. 
Bowman and Pennsylvania CIO Council v. Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce, sub nom. Pennsylvania Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Torquato. (See Chron. item for Oct. 1, 
1956, MLR, Dec. 1956.) 
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March 5: 


Two unions in the paper industry—the United Paper- 
workers (formerly CIO) and the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers (formerly AFL)—merged to form 
the United Papermakers and Paperworkers, with a com- 
bined membership of 123,000. (See also p. 614 of this 
issue.) 


March 6 


HicHER minimum piece rates for homeworkers in five 
needlework industries in Puerto Rico went into effect 
pursuant to an order of the Federal Wage and Hour 
Administrator under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
new wage schedule brings piece rates for hand-embroidery 
and hand-sewing operations into line with increased 
hourly rates in these industries effective October 8, 1956 
(see Chron. item for Sept. 17, 1956, MLR, Nov. 1956). 


March 7 


BERKSHIRE-HatHaway, Inc., and the Textile Workers 
Union announced that agreement to increase hospital and 
sickness benefits had been reached under a wage reopener 
of their 2-year contract covering 10,000 employees, but 
that the wage level remained unchanged. The union 
subsequently agreed on similar terms with the Pepperell 
Manufacturing and the Forstmann Woolen Cos., with the 
latter agreeing also to a revised pension plan to run 5 years 
(See also p. 616 of this issue.) 


March 8 


A 36-day strike of 4,000 New York Harbor tugboat workers 
was terminated when members of the United Marine 
Division of the National Maritime Union ratified a 4-year 
contract with the Marine Towing and Transportation 
Employers Association. Principal provisions included an 
1l-percent across-the-board hourly wage increase and a 
wage reopening on February 1, 1959. (See also p. 617 of 
this issue.) 


A 3-year agreement, featuring the first holiday-pay pro- 
vision ever negotiated by an operating union, was reached 
by the Switchmen’s Union with the Western Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee, covering 11,000 employees. (See 
also p. 617 of this issue.) 


TuHeE Independent Petroleum Workers of America negoti- 
ated a 4-percent wage increase with the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) for 6,300 employees of the Whiting refinery. 
The 2-year agreement includes a wage reopening clause and 
provides for other benefits. (See also p. 617 of this issue.) 


March 11 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, in reversing a 
lower court decision in Mitchell v. Bekins Van & Storage 
Co. (see Chron. item for Mar. 1, 1956, MLR, May 1956), 
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ruled that the “retail establishment” exemption provided 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act must be applied to 
each individual unit of any retail chain enterprise. (See 
also p. 607 of this issue.) 


On the same day, the Supreme Court ruled, in United 
States v. International Union, United Automobile Workers, 
that the union would be in violation of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, as amended by section 304 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, if found to have used union funds to influence 
the public at large in connection with the election of can- 
didates for Congress (see Chron. item for July 20, 1955, 
MLR, Sept. 1955). The Court refused to rule on the 
constitutionality of the provisions of the law and remanded 
the case to the lower court for development of the facts at 
trial, holding that the lower court erred in dismissing the 
indictment for having failed to state an offense under the 
statute. (See also p. 604 of this issue.) 


March 15 


A Presidential emergency board created to investigate a 
dispute between the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Nation’s major railroads (see Chron. item for Dec. 
5, 1956, MLR, Feb. 1957) recommended a “‘pattern settle- 
ment,” effective November 1, 1956, on the basis of a 3- 
stage, 2644-cent hourly wage increase, semiannual cost-of- 
living adjustments, and a 3-year moratorium on demands 
for wage changes. An alternative benefit recommended 
for regularly assigned yardmen was 7 paid holidays in 
lieu of 2 cents in both the second and third year wage 
increases, 

On March 21, another Presidential emergency board 
which had studied a dispute between the Teamsters 
and the Railway Express Agency (see Chron. item for 
Jan. 25, 1957, MLR, Mar. 1957) recommended the terms 
of a 3-year settlement, including a 3-step, 26-cent 
hourly wage increase, an escalator clause, and increased 
employer contributions to a health and welfare plan. 


March 19 


Tue Federal Wage and Hour Administrator signed an 
order under the Fair Labor Standards Act revising 
minimum hourly rates for two Puerto Rican leather- 
goods industries which were combined into the leather, 
leather goods, shoe, and related products industry for 
wage-rate purposes. Effective April 4, minimum hourly 
rates for the five industry classifications will range from 
45 to 85 cents an hour. 


March 20 


Tue Ladies’ Garment Workers and the California Sports- 
wear and Dress Association announced the negotiation 
of a 3-yeur agreement for 3,000 employees, effective 
April 10, and calling for a 10-cent-an-hour general wage 
increase, paid holidays for pieceworkers, a second week of 
paid vacation, and other benefits. (See also p. 617 of this 


issue.) 


March 21 


Tue International Association of Machinists announced 
the signing of reciprocal membership transfer agreements 
with the United Automobile Workers and the Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers, whereby members of the 
latter two unions may transfer to plants organized by the 
IAM, and vice versa, and be accepted into membership 
without initiation or reinstatement fees. 


Tue Federal Wage and Hour Administrator signed an 
order establishing higher minimum wage rates under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, effective April 12, for two 
Puerto Rican textile industries. The ranges of the new 
hourly rates are: textiles and textile products, 49 cents 
to $1; hosiery, 63 to 65 cents. 


March 22 


Tue Carpenters and the Chicago Builders Association, 
representing 200 major contractors, reached a 1-year 
agreement affecting 30,000 employees and providing for a 
10-cent-an-hour scale increase effective June 1 and an 
employer-financed pension program, 


March 25 


Tue Supreme Court ruled, in three companion cases, that 
since Congress had given the NLRB jurisdiction over 
labor matters in interstate commerce, State labor agencies 
and courts have no power to deal with such matters, 
even though the Board has declined to exercise its juris- 
diction but has not ceded jurisdiction to a State agency 
under section 10 (a) of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The cases were Guss, d. b. a. Photo Sound Products 
Manufacturing Co. v. Utah Labor Relations Board; San 
Diego Building Trades Council v. Garmon; and Amalgam- 
ated Meat Cutters, Local No. 427 v. Fairlawn Meats, Ine. 
(See also p. 603 of this issue.) 


Tue Supreme Court ruled, in Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen v. Chicago River and Indiana R. R., that a strike 
by a railroad union to force action in a grievance would 
be illegal under the Railway Labor Act if the controversy 
had been submitted to National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, and the anti-injunction Norris-LaGuardia Act 
does not deprive Federal courts of power to enjoin such 
stoppages since the specific provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act take precedence over the more general provisions 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


OFFICE WoRKERS of the French Line in New York City 
voted for representation by the Steamship Office Workers 
Union, a local of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, thus giving the union for the first time representa- 
tion rights for ship line clerical personnel. (See also p. 615 
of this issue.) 
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March 27 


Tue Governor of New York signed two legislative meas- 
ures designed to extend the powers of the bi-State Water- 
front Commission of New York Harbor. Identical acts 
were enacted by the New Jersey legislature last year. 
(See also p. 616 of this issue.) 


Tue Federal court of appeals in Philadelphia ruled, in 
NLRB vy. United Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, Locals 420 
and 428, that section 10 (k) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
required the Board to “‘hear and determine” on the merits 
a jurisdictional dispute between unions before taking 
action on an unfair labor practice complaint. The court 
refused to enforce the Board order. 


AFTER the secretary-treasurer of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ Union had made public a charge that 
its president and the vice president in charge of organiza- 
tion were guilty of corruption and misuse of union funds, 
the union’s general executive board found that his conduct 
discredited the union and violated its constitution and 
suspended him from office. (See also p. 614 of this issue.) 


March 29 


Tue AFL-CIO Executive Council, at a special meeting 
calied immediately after Dave Beck, Teamster president, 


had invoked the Fifth Amendment in testimony before 
the Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field (see Chron. item for 
Jan. 28, 1957, MLR, Mar. 1957), suspended him as a vice 
president of the Federation and member of the Council, 
pending a hearing on May 20 on charges of ‘‘bringing the 
labor movement into disrepute and failing to explain 
[the Senate committee’s] charges against him.” It 
further directed the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee to investigate and determine whether the Teamsters 
were “substantially dominated or controlled by corrupt 
influences.” 

On the same day, James R. Hoffa, a Teamster vice 
president, pleaded not guilty to a Federal indictment for 
bribery and conspiracy to obtain access to the Senate 
Committee’s records. Four other Teamster officials, 
including vice presidents Frank W. Brewster and Einar O. 
Mohn, had been indicted earlier in the month for contempt 
of Congress in refusing to answer questions posed by the 
Senate Permanent Investigations Subcommittee in hear- 
ings on racketeering and diversion of union funds. (See 
also p. 612 of this issue.) 


Tue Seafarers International Union in convention elected 
Paul Hall, former first vice president, to the presidency 
vacated by the death of Harry Lundeberg (see Chron. 
item for Jan. 28, 1957, MLR, Mar. 1957). 





Union Conventions, June 16 to July 15, 1957 


Date National and international unions Place 
June 17 Communications Workers of America___________- _. Kansas City, Mo. 
June 22 National Federation of Salaried Unions {Ind.)_-_--__- _ Boston, Mass. 
June 24 International Plate Printers, Die Stampers and En- 

gravers’ Union of North America_______________- Ottawa, Canada 

July 1 International Brotherhood of Operative Potters. _____- New Orleans, La. 
July 8 American Newspaper Guild_____-.-..-______- _... St. Louis, Mo. 
July 10 Insurance Workers of America_____.__.___.__.____.__._. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Date State labor organizations Place 
June 24 Michigan State Federation___.____._______- tog heaaaterg Detroit 
June 24 Texas State Federation__._________- ..--.--- Houston 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





THE APPEARANCE of Teamsters union President 
Dave Beck before the U. S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, and the arraignment of Teamsters 
Vice President James R. Hoffa in Federal court 
on charges of bribery in order to obtain access to 
the committee’s files highlighted March develop- 
ments in the investigation into the affairs of the 
Teamsters union. At the end of the month, Mr. 
Beck, who had invoked the Fifth Amendment in 
refusing to answer most of the committee’s ques- 
tions, was suspended as a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO at a special meeting of that organiza- 
tion’s Executive Council. 

While the tempo of collective bargaining re- 
mained relatively slow during the month, con- 
tracts continuing existing pay rates were con- 
cluded in both the cotton and woolen branches of 
the northern textile industry, and the first nego- 
tiated wage settlement in the petroleum industry 
for 1957 was also reached. The New York City 
tugboat strike was settled during the early part 
of the month. 


Unions and Ethical Practices 


Early in the month, testimony before the Senate 
select committee by local government officials, 
union officials, and others had alleged that close 
ties existed between leaders of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters and gambling and other 
illegal activities in Washington and Oregon.' 
As an illustration of the charges made by wit- 
nesses, One union official was said to have accepted 
a $10,000 payoff in the form of union ‘‘dues” from 
a pinball machine operator in return for labeling 
such machines as “‘union’’—a requisite for con- 
tinuing in business. Taverns with this operator’s 
machines had been picketed. According to the 
secretary of one of the locals under scrutiny, its 
officers were appointed rather than elected, and 


crucial questions such as calling strikes and raising 
dues were never submitted to membership refer- 
endum. Most financial records of the Portland 
Joint Council for the period under investigation— 
mid-1954 to mid-1956—were reportedly destroyed. 

Senate investigators estimated that over 
$700,000 had been lost to the Western Conference 
of Teamsters through misappropriation, loans, 
and questionable expenditures by its officers. 
The committee had documents which it said 
showed that union funds were paid (1) as political 
campaign contributions and to a nonexistent 
“special” fund from which cash was withdrawn 
with no accounting (the Teamsters claimed these 
funds were used for political contributions to 
candidates who preferred cash), (2) as jobless 
benefits to unidentified recipients, and (3) for 
gifts and personal expenses by Teamster officials. 

Criticized by members of the Senate committee 
for “loose handling” of Teamster funds, Frank 
W. Brewster—head of the Western Conference— 
admitted occasional laxity and promised he would 
correct such unbusinesslike practices as signing 
blank checks. Mr. Brewster acknowledged that 
he had “‘loaned” about $400,000 of union funds to 
a failing Canadian trucking concern that had 
recently been organized by the Teamsters; that 
although he owed nearly $80,000 to the Conference 
and $11,000 to its retirement trust fund, he had 
ordered an audit to determine the exact amount 
of his indebtedness and had given the Conference 
a warranty deed against all of his properties last 
year to cover it; and that union money was used 
to buy corporate stock which certain union offi- 
cials were then given the privilege of buying, with 
payments spread over a period of time. 

When confronted with apparent discrepancies 
in income reports filed with the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Department of Labor, Mr. Brew- 
ster directed the committee to his accountants. 
He denied that payments he had received from an 
insurance broker handling the union’s welfare 
funds represented commissions or that there was 
a conflict of interest in entering partnership with, 
and becoming indebted to, the broker. He also 
disclaimed any connection with vice and political 
corrupation in Portland, Oreg., but could not 
explain either a check given the Multnomah 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on the basis of currently available published material. 
1 For earlier developments, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1957 (p. 491). 
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County district attorney who had been indicted 
by a local grand jury for conspiracy or the unioa’s 
payment of bills of a select committee witness who 
was described as a racketeer. 

Court action against Teamster officials was 
highlighted by the indictment by a Federal grand 
jury of international Vice President Hoffa. He 
and an attorney were indicted on charges of brib- 
ing an employee of the select committee to obtain 
secret data from the committee’s files and con- 
spiring to influence and obstruct the committee’s 
inquiry. Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reported that, when arrested on March 13, 
Mr. Hoffa had on his person documents from the 
committee’s files which the employee had given 
him on instructions from the committee and the 
FBI. Mr. Brewster and three other Teamster 
officials (Einar O. Mohn, also a Teamster vice 
president, the secretary-treasurer of a Seattle 
local, and the welfare fund administrator of a 
New York local) were indicted by a Federal grand 
jury on March 18 for having refused to answer 
questions of the Senate Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee last January on the ground that it 
lacked jurisdiction over union activities. 

After much conjecturing as to Mr. Beck’s ap- 
pearance before the committee, he came before 
it on March 26 but refused to answer most of the 
questions posed or to comply with its request that 
he surrender his personal financial records for the 
past 7 years. Mr. Beck challenged the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, under the first three articles 
of the Constitution, as a usurpation of executive 
and judicial powers. The Teamsters president 
also invoked the Fourth Amendment’s curbs on 
unreasonable seizures and the Fifth Amendment’s 
protection against possible self-incrimination, stat- 
ing that he had been advised of possible criminal 
action for alleged income tax evasions. 

The committee’s interrogation centered specifi- 
cally on Mr. Beck’s alleged misappropriation of 
more than $300,000 of Teamster funds. These 
funds had been obtained without disclosure to the 
union membership and without payment of 
interest. The committee reported that Mr. Beck 
repaid $270,000 to the union after the Government 
began to check his income tax returns, although 
there was no evidence that the funds constituted 
a “loan or gift.” 


In excusing Mr. Beck from the witness stand, 
Committee Chairman John L. McClellan said, 
“This witness . . . has shown flagrant disregard 
and disrespect for honest and reputable unionism 
and for the best interests and welfare of the 
laboring people of this country. And above all 
he has shown arrogant contempt for the million 
and a half members of honest laboring people in 
the Teamsters union.” Later in the month, 
Senator McClellan ordered a staff study of possible 
legislation to prevent “the misuse of union funds 
so as to protect the dues-paying members from 
misappropriation and dissipation of union funds” 
and to insure the ‘observance of democratic pro- 
cedures in union organizations.” James P. Mitch- 
ell, Secretary of Labor, in announcing that the 
Department also was studying the problems dis- 
closed by the committee with a view to recom- 
mending legislation, termed the actions of Mr. 
Beck and some of his associates as “reprehensible.” 

As soon as Mr. Beck invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment, AFL-CIO President George Meany called 
a special session of the Executive Council to con- 
sider whether Mr. Beck had violated the Federa- 
tion’s newly formulated policy which declares that 
a union official who invokes the Fifth Amendment 
on union matters before congressional committees 
has “no right to continue to hold office in his 
union.” ? The council, on March 29, unani- 
mously voted to suspend Mr. Beck as a vice 
president of the Federation and a member of the 
Executive Council pending a council hearing to 
be held May 20 on charges of bringing the labor 
movement into disrepute and failing to explain 
the charges against him. The AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee was directed to investigate 
whether the Teamsters union was “substantially 
dominated or controlled by corrupt influences.” 

During the Senate committee’s investigation, 
various union officials criticized Teamster officials’ 
actions and expressed concern that the investiga- 
tion would create a climate hostile to labor and 
encourage enactment of repressive labor legisla- 
tion. In addition to Mr. Meany, these included 


2Mr. Beck had specifically opposed that policy and had departed for 
Europe before the council’s other recent resolutions and codes dealing with 
ethical conduct were voted upon. See Monthly Labor Review, March 1957 
(pp. 350 and 361). 

3 Mr. Beck and 7 other members of the 28man council were absent from 
the March 29 meeting. 
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Walter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, and James B. Carey, presi- 
dent of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers. Mr. Meany declared that persons with 
a “hypocritical concern” for the purity of labor 
unions would use the hearings as a “coverup for 
putting unions out of business.” Asserting that 
racketeering was a social vice and not a special 
labor evil, he said that management must assume 
its fair share of responsibility in eradicating it 
where it was a byproduct of labor-management 
relations. Mr. Meany cited the “severe meas- 
ures’ taken by labor to root out corruption from 
its ranks and termed the number of union officials 
who might be engaged in improper activities as 
“small.” He predicted that labor movement will 
emerge “more soundly oriented, cleaner, more 
firmly united, and healthier.” 

At about the same time, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers released a study on the 
“monopoly” power of unions, which suggested 
that the entire economy would benefit from the 
abolition of the union shop. John S. Coleman, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, addressing the Chamber’s National 
Labor Relations Conference in mid-March, re- 
marked that unless labor cleans its own house, it 
might be subject to the same kind of “corrective 
legislation” that was applied to corporations fol- 
lowing certain excesses of the 1920’s. He added 
that businessmen shared a “strong feeling of 
sympathy for the rank-and-file members of the 
labor movement ... the innocent victims of 
misplaced trust” and regretted that innocent labor 
representatives should be “tarred with the brush 
of the guilty.” 

Within the Teamsters union itself, there were 
varied reactions to the investigation of its leader- 
ship. Scattered protests expressed calls for resig- 
nations of union officers, enlarged membership 
voice in union affairs, and improved accounting 
of funds. Most locals remained silent, and several 
viewed the investigation as a “frameup,” “smear,” 
or “labor witch hunt.”” The Teamsters National 
Warehouse Division attacked the Senate Com- 





4 In February, the official had resigned after invoking the Fifth Amendment 
before a Federal grand jury investigating racketeering. See Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1957 (p. 492). 

’See Monthly Labor Review, Mareh 1957 (p. 362). 





mittee procedures as “inconsistent with justice, 
law, and morality.” Mr. Beck emphasized that 
he intended to run for reelection at the Teamsters 
convention in September and that he would not 
resign from the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

Also during March, charges of conspiracy and 
extortion as the price for labor peace were leveled 
against several union officials in New York City. 
A Federal grand jury indicted two Teamster 
local officials and a former president of a now 
inactivated local of the United Textile Workers of 
America (Burle Michelson, who had posed as a 
Teamster organizer) for allegedly ‘“‘shaking down”’ 
a lumber firm for cash sums and monthly “dues 
and welfare payments’ for its employees (who 
were unaware of the arrangement) in return for 
“soft contracts’ and keeping the company free 
of picket lines. Samuel Berger, formerly an 
official of a trucking local of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, was also 
accused of extorting funds from a nonunion dress 
company.* 

Meanwhile, several other unions took corrective 
steps. The Distillery Workers placed a super- 
visor in charge of their principal New York local 
after that unit had refused to remove its executive 
vice president, Sol Cilento, pending his trial on 
charges of bribery and acceptance of union welfare 
fund kickbacks. The international union was 1 
of 3 that had been directed by the AFL-CIO 
in February to carry out reforms by mid-May 
or face suspension.’ The officer (who 2 years 
before had resigned his position as the inter- 
national’s secretary-treasurer) was also charged 
by the parent union with dishonesty, willful 
neglect of duty, conduct unbecoming an officer, 
and other violations of the union’s constitution. 

The Retail Clerks suspended all officers of 
eight New York City locals and appointed a 
trustee as part of a joint effort with New York 
County District Attorney Frank S. Hogan to 
eradicate aay racket elements. A Retail Clerks 
vice president, Paul LaFayette, ousted on charges 
of issuing local charters to men “‘of bad reputation 
and character,” bringing discredit to the organi- 
zation, and violating its ethical practices code 
subsequently resigned his companion post as 
administrator of the regional welfare fund. The 
fund’s trustees voted to curtail expenditures by 
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eliminating the new administrator’s separate 
salary and by waiving their own fees for attending 
meetings. In addition, they planned to make 
public detailed quarterly financial statements. 
At the same time, the district attorney began a 
grand jury investigation and subpenaed the 
records of the welfare fund, the New York district 
council, and three locals. 

A Philadelphia local of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers was placed under trusteeship 
by the international’s president, Ed. S. Miller, 
after a union investigation of charges that it has 
been infiltrated by racketeering elements. The 
Chemical Workers union suspended five officers 
of a pharmaceutical plant local in New York State 
after their arrest for participating in the theft of 
drugs from their employer. 

The Executive Board of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union on March 20 endorsed 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices code and charged 
all international officers with responsibility for 
“vigorous, vigilant enforcement,” stipulating pos- 
sible dismissal for laxity. The 160,000-member 
union was under scrutiny by both the Ethical 
Practices Committee of the AFL-CIO and the 
McClellan committee. Charges of corruption and 
misuse of union funds had been filed against both 
the union’s president, James G. Cross, and its 
vice president-organizing director, George Stuart, 
by its secretary-treasurer, Curtis R. Sims, whom 
the Executive Board on March 27 suspended 
with full pay, reportedly for discrediting the 
union and violating its constitution by making 
his allegations public before seeking internal 
union remedies. The Executive Board was to 
reconvene within 3 months to decide on further 
action with respect to Mr. Sims. At the month’s 
end, the union announced the “long-contemplated 
resignation” of Mr. Stuart but disclaimed any 
connection between this event and the intraunion 
dispute. 


Other Union Developments 


A noteworthy consolidation of two major inter- 
national unions within the AFL-CIO was com- 
pleted at a joint merger convention in Chicago 
on March 5 by delegates of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers (formerly AFL) 
and the United Paperworkers of America (formerly 
CIO). The combined 123,000-member United 


Papermakers and Paperworkers was created de- 
spite some opposition within the Paper Makers 
to elimination of the membership referendum 
for elections, resolution of a wide range of union 
policy questions in favor of the convention sys- 
tem, and discontinuation of the union’s death 
benefit fund. A 19-member General Executive 
Board was to be composed of 4 administrative 
officers—including President Paul L. Phillips, 
head of the former Paper Makers, and Executive 
Vice President Harry D. Sayre, former president 
of the Paperworkers—and 15 vice presidents. It 
was hailed as the “first concrete realization” of 
the AFL-CIO’s goal of ending “conflicting and 
duplicating organizations and _ jurisdictions.” 
John P. Burke, president of the 150,000-member 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers told the merger 
convention that while there were no immediate 
prospects of his union joining the newly consoli- 
dated organization, he hoped they might be able 
“to develop a modus operandi for living together” 
and to conduct joint contract negotiations. 

An interesting action to assure an adequate 
supply of trained replacements for the union’s 
leadership was taken when the Executive Board 
of the 445,000-member International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union called on all its locals, 
joint boards, and departments to designate a 
second line of officials under age 56 for emergency 
duty when their chiefs die or retire. Retirement 
was encouraged by increasing maximum pensions 
for the staff from 50 to 60 percent of their salaries, 
exclusive of social security retirement benefits. 
About 7 years ago, the union launched a training 
institute to develop career staff. Graduates of 
the 1-year course start to work for the union at 
salaries of $65 a week, with automatic annual 
increments up to $120, and further increases 
on the basis of merit. 

James L. McDevitt was appointed sole director 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation, following the resignation of Co-director 
Jack Kroll. Former Assistant Director Alex- 
ander Barkan was named deputy director of the 
committee. 

Three unions took action during March to raise 
dues. A dues increase of 1 cent per capita for 
each hour worked was voted by the independent 
International Longshoremen’s Association’s New 


See Monthly Labor Review, January and March 1957 (pp. 83 and 363, 
respectively). 
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York District Council as a step toward replenish- 
ing the union’s treasury, depleted by 3 representa- 
tion election campaigns as well as by legal and 
other expenses incurred since its expulsion 
from the AFL in 1953. The increase—estimated 
to exceed $400,000 on the basis of the 1956 em- 
ployment—was to be apportioned in the ratios 
of 17/22 (about $325,000 a year) for the inter- 
national, 4/22 for the Atlantic Coast District, 
and 1/22 for the New York District Council. 
Dues were formerly $4 a month. Delegates to 
the Glass Bottle Blowers Association convention 
in St. Louis also approved a dues advance— 
50 cents a month plus an additional 25 cents a 
month to establish a defense fund. A 50-cent 
increase (to $1.75 a month) in per capita pay- 
ments by the locals to the international was 
voted by delegates to the independent Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers convention in Minne- 
apolis, subject to a membership referendum in 
May. 

The first vote by clerical personnel of a steam- 
ship line in favor of union representation occurred 
when a majority of French Line clerical workers 
in New York chose representation by the Steam- 


ship Office Workers Union (an ILA local). The 
union announced it would petition the National 
Labor Relations Board for elections among office 


employees of “5 or 10” other ship lines. Extensive 
broadening of the union’s jurisdiction to white- 
collar workers, it was claimed, would enhance the 
effectiveness of future pier strikes, since office 
staffs traditionally have been pressed into service 
handling mooring lines and passengers’ baggage 
during longshore walkouts. 

Reciprocal membership transfer agreements 
were signed by the International Association of 
Machinists with the United Automobile Workers 
and the Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers. 
Under these arrangements, a member of one union 
who transfers to a job in a plant represented by 
another signatory union will be accepted into 
membership without an initiation or reinstatement 
fee. 


Minimum Wage Developments 


The Labor Standards Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor opened 
public hearings on legislation to bring more workers 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Labor 


Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare continued its study of such 
proposals, with testimony being presented by both 
union officials and spokesmen for various industries 
that might be affected by such revisions.’ George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, criticized the 
administration’s proposals for covering an esti- 
mated 2.5 million more workers as “narrow, 
restricted, and unrealistic’ and of actual benefit 
to only a quarter of a milllion workers currently 
earning less than $1 an hour. The Federation 
urged support of bills that would extend protection 
to about 10 million additional employees. A 
representative of the Laundry Workers Union 
held that competition should be based on manager- 
ial skill rather than “‘upon the greatest degree of 
exploitation of the workers” and further declared 
that studies had shown that in some areas with the 
lowest wages the highest prices were charged for 
laundry services. The International Union of 
Electrical Workers noted that the proportion of 
the labor force protected by wage-hour laws was 
actually shrinking, as the trades sector was ex- 
panding relative to the rest of the nonfarm labor 
force. 

Opposition to extension of coverage was voiced 
by trade association representatives. Rowland 
Jones, Jr., president of the American Retail 
Federation, characterized the proposal to extend 
coverage to employees of the larger retail stores as 
“class of group discrimination,”’ since most smaller 
retail outlets would continue to be exempt. He 
also stated that application of the law to retail and 
service industries would “destroy job opportunities 
for thousands’ of temporary and _ part-time 
employees. On the other hand, Lansing P. Shield, 
president of Grand Union Co. (a grocery chain), 
asserted, in an address at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, that the mini- 
mum wage law should be welcomed as necessary to 
the retail industry’s future growth and develop- 
ment. If retailers pay their employees less than 
the minimum wages available in other industries, 
he said, they cannot expect to be competitive in 
their search for superior personnel—the key factor 
making for success in retail operations. 

The Labor Department during the month 
announced that the increase in the Federal 
minimum wage from 75 cents an hour to $1 effee- 


7 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1957 (p. 49° 
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tive March 1, 1956, had had only a limited im- 
pact on employment, wages, and prices, with 
most of the effects confined to the South. Some 
evidence of a small amount of unemployment, 
particularly in the southern sawmill and apparel in- 
industries, was disclosed by the preliminary report,® 
released as part of a 3-year study of the effects of 
the statutory raise. Other conclusions were that 
price advances for some products of low-wage 
industries appeared to be partly attributable to 
the higher wage floor; that hours of work in some 
instances were cut back to reduce overtime pay; 
and that, although earnings of some workers 
already receiving $1 or more an hour were in- 
creased, differentials over those directly affected 
by the minimum narrowed. 


Legislative and Judicial Activities 


State Laws. The first “right to work” bill affect- 
ing a major industrial State was passed by the 
Indiana legislature. The Governor permitted 
the measure, which bans compulsory union mem- 
bership, to become law without his signature, and 
it is expected to go into effect in the late summer, 
after all county clerks have formally acknowledged 
receipt of copies. With this action, the number 
of States having such laws returned to 18. 
(Louisiana repealed its right-to-work law last 
June but continued its union-security restrictions 
for agricultural laborers and certain processing 
workers. ) 

Additional powers were granted the Waterfront 
Commission of New York Harbor under two 
amendments to the New York State law regulating 
the docks. Identical legislation was enacted by 
the New Jersey Legislature last year. One of the 
new bills granted police powers to designated 
commission personnel. The other extended the 
registration requirements to pier workers formerly 
not required to register—approximately 3,000 
cargo repairmen, coopers, general maintenance 
men, mechanical and miscellaneous workers, horse 
and cattle fitters, grain ceilers, and marine carpen- 
ters. Licensing of clerks and checkers will also 
now be required. The amendments also bar loan 
sharks, bookmakers, and policy writers; among 
others, from loitering within 500 feet of the piers. 
The commission will be permitted to fine employing 
stevedores up to $5,000 in lieu of suspension or 
revocation of license, grant immunity from prose- 


cution to witnesses, and seek contempt citations 
against those refusing to testify even when granted 
such immunity. 


Court Decisions. In a 6-2 decision arising from 3 
separate cases, the Supreme Court ruled that 
States may not, under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
assume jurisdiction over labor disputes simply 
because the National Labor Relations Board has 
declined to assert jurisdiction. They may do so 
only if the Board has ceded jurisdiction to the 
State under section 10 (a) of the act.°® 

In another decision, the Supreme Court unani- 
mously ruled that Federal courts may prohibit 
strikes by railroad unions that would be contrary 
to the peaceful settlement procedures prescribed 
by the Railway Labor Act. The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen had contended that a Federal 
court injunction granted the Chicago River and 
Indiana Railroad Co., halting a strike called to 
force settlement of grievances which the company 
had submitted to the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board violated the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which limits the Federal courts’ injunctive power 
in labor disputes. The Court found that this 
act alone could not govern and that its purpose 
was “reconcilable’’ with that of the Railway 
Labor Act. 


Collective Bargaining 


The year’s first major settlement in the cotton 
and synthetic textile industry was concluded by 


the Textile Werkers Union and _ Berkshire- 
Hathaway, Inc., largest northern producer. 
Under a wage reopener of a 2-year contract, pay 
rates were left unchanged for the company’s 
10,000 employees, but hospitalization, sickness 
benefits, and special hospital fee allowances were 
increased effective April 15 (from $8 a day to $12, 
from $22.50 a week to $25, and from $80 to $120, 
respectively). The eligibility age for retirement 
separation pay was reduced from 65 to 62 for 
women. This settlement was followed by agree- 
ment on similar terms in a 1-year contract between 
the union and Pepperell Manufacturing Co. for 
2,500 employees at its Maine plants. 

§ Studies of the Economic Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage—Interim Re- 
port, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 1957. See also Effects 
of the Minimum Wage in Seven Industries, Monthly Labor Review, March 


and April 1957 (pp. 323 and 441, respectively). 
* For further discussion, see p. 603 of this issue. 
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A new TWUA agreement with the Forstmann 
Woolen Co. in Passaic, N. J., continued existing 
scales for some 2,200 workers. The 1-year 
contract provided for pension plan improvements. 

In the apparel industry, a 3-year agreement 
providing for wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
effective April 21 was reached between the Cali- 
fornia Sportswear and Dress Association and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
representing 3,000 workers. Wages will be in- 
creased by another 5 cents starting January 1, 
1960, if employers exercise an option to extend 
the contract another year. Other provisions 
included establishment of paid holidays for piece- 
workers (1 the first year, 3 the next, and 5 in the 
last contract year) and time and a half for time 
worked by pieceworkers in excess of 7% hours a 
day or 36% hours a week, starting October 1, 1957, 
and beyond 7 hours a day and 35 hours a week 
beginning on January 1, 1959. 

The Independent Petroleum Workers of 
America became the first union to conclude a 
contract in the current oil industry negotiations 
when it signed an agreement with Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) for a 4-percent wage increase retroactive 


to February 1 for 6,300 employees at its Whiting 


refinery. In addition, the 2-year contract con- 
tained a provision for a wage reopening after 
1 year and shortened the eligibility requirement 
for a 4-week vacation from 25 to 20 years’ service. 

The strike of approximately 4,000 tugboat 
workers in the New York harbor that had begun 
February 1° was ended on March 8 when a 
4-year contract was agreed to by the Marine 
Towing and Transportation Employers Associa- 
tion and the United Marine Division of the 
National Maritime Union. The contract included 
provisions that had been twice rejected by the 
union’s membership as part of a proposed 6-year 
agreement. An 1l-percent pay increase was 
included in the contract in addition to individual 
rate adjustments that further increased pay. 
The contract provided for a reopening of wages 
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on February 1, 1959, with the union retaining the 
right to strike if a satisfactory agreement is not 
reached. 

A package increase of 26.5 cents an hour over a 


- 8-year period which included establishment of 7 


paid holidays beginning January 1, 1958 (the first 
time for operating employees), was negotiated by 
the Switchmen’s Union with the Western Carriers’ 
Conference Committee." Pay rates for these yard- 
service employees were raised by 12% cents an hour 
retroactive to November 1, 1956, of which 2% 
cents was in lieu of a carrier-financed hospital and 
medical-benefit plan for employees’ dependents. 
Additional 5-cent increases were to become effec- 
tive in 1957 and 1958. The new contract also 
contained a cost-of-living escalator clause. 

A 28-month contract between the Meat Cutters 
and 3 food chain stores in central and south New 
Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, and Delaware pro- 
vided for wage increases totaling from $6 to $ll a 
week. Raises ranging from $3 to $6.50 a week, 
retroactive to February 1, were negotiated for a 
majority of the 7,000 meat-department employees, 
with the remaining adjustments scheduled for 
April 1958. Other terms included establishment 
of an industry-area pension plan, financed by em- 
ployer contributions; standardization of health 
and welfare benefits; jury-duty pay; and an eighth 
paid holiday. 

In the Chicago area, a new l-year contract 
affecting 30,000 carpenters called for a 10-cent-an- 
hour scale increase effective June 1 and the estab- 
lishment of a pension program financed by em- 
ployer contributions of 10 cents per man-hour 
worked. The settlement was reached by the 
Carpenters union and the Builders Association of 
Chicago representing 200 major contractors. 


% See Monthly Labor Review, April 1957 (p. 493). 

11 On April 5, the parties agreed to amend the contract by moving forward 
the effective date of the paid holiday provisions to November 1, 1957 and by 
providing that extra men who worked or were availabie for work on the day 
preceding and the day following any holiday would be paid the premium 
rate for work performed on that holiday. 
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Epiror’s Norr.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Seventy Years of Life and Labor: An Autobiography 
by Samuel Gompers. Revised and edited by 
Philip Taft and John A. Sessions. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1957. 334 
pp. $5. 

Professor Taft and Mr. Sessions have richly 
earned the gratitude of the students of the Amer- 
ican labor movement, present and future, for their 
abridged 1-volume version of the Gompers auto- 
biography, which first saw light as a 2-volume 
work almost a generation ago. As the life story 
of Gompers and the history of the first four decades 
of the American Federation of Labor are virtually 
interchangeable, at least in their “big strokes,” 
it might not be amiss to contrast the circumstances 
under which some of the earlier histories of both 
appeared with those surrounding preparation of 
the present work. 

When the reviewer was at work during 1911-13 
on Volume II of the History of Labor in the 
United States (1918) by John R. Commons and 
associates, he and Commons deemed it best not 
to put Gompers to the temptation of making a 
flat denial of the conclusion, greatly stressed in 
the volume, that Gompers was deeply indebted 
to the ideas of Marx’s International in his form- 
ative years. For, at that time, with the Socialist 
Party of America at its zenith and with the con- 
flict within the Federation between the Gompers 
leadership and the Socialists likewise at its climax, 
it appeared best to confine the search to the 
abundant printed sources, both AFL and Socialist, 
rather than to confront Gompers with a request 
for access to the manuscript material in his files. 
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Gompers, in his autobiography, published in 
1925 of his own free will and completely un- 
prompted, supplied the intimate data to bear out 
that conclusion. In fact, he showed that without 
the influence of the Marxian ideas of the vintage 
of the International, American labor might not 
have hit on the indispensable emphasis on per- 
manent trade union organization as the only sure 
foundation of the whole labor movement, what- 
ever its ultimate destiny; and, likewise, it might 
not have found within itself the necessary re- 
sistance to a structural merger with the ‘anti- 
monopoly” middle-class movements—notably the 
farmers of the Middle West—a merger which 
would have been detrimental to labor’s own 
organizational stability. 

When, nearly 20 years later, Philip Taft and 
the present reviewer were associated in the 
preparation of Volume IV of the History of Labor 
in the United States (1935), Gompers was already 
dead and the old conflict had greatly abated, 
because of the decline of the Socialist movement; 
but the Executive Council of the AFL was not 
yet ready to make the Gompers’ papers, including 
his correspondence, available to researchers. For- 
tunately, Gompers’ life had been an open book 
even without these intimate materials, as he had 
been, throughout, not the “boss” of the labor 
movement but the exponent to the public of what 
labor stood for in American life through his 
editorials in the Federationist, books, magazine 
articles, press interviews, and frequent appear- 
ances before public bodies. Because these pub- 
lished materials were available, Volumes II and 
IV of the labor history series did appraise his 
contributions to the labor movement and American 
civilization correctly. 

Nonetheless, students of the American labor 
movement are now the recipients of a veritable 
boon with the publication of the Taft and Sessions 
abridgement, which is prefaced by a penetrating 
analysis of the man and his problems. Where 
the earlier historians’ evaluations of Gompers’ 
greatness as a builder of a mass organization 
and as an unerring guide of those who worked 
with him contained an element of the hypothetical, 
however small, the knowledge that Taft and 
Sessions have read every line of the complete 
material—both his carefully prepared printed 
statements and the mountains of his manuscript 
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material—has done away forever with the last 
ground for hesitation. 

This reviewer first gained his admiration for 
Gompers as a student of John R. Commons and 
later enriched it as a result of his own researches. 
He is now unashamedly delighted that such a 
competent judge as Philip Taft found himself 
warranted, after a complete examination of the 
Gompersiana, to employ, in regard to our com- 
mon hero, the words of unqualified praise he has 
bestowed on him in the 44-page introduction to 
this abridged edition. 

—SELIG PERLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Union Democracy: The Internal Politics of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. By Seymour 
Martin Lipset, Martin A. Trow, James S. 
Coleman. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 
1956. xxvill, 455 pp. $7.50. 

This excellent work is a study of the internal 
operations of the International Typographical 
Union (ITU), the only union in North America 
with a two-party political system. The 100,000 
members of the ITU are principally in the com- 
posing rooms of newspapers and commercial print- 
ers. The union’s uniquely democratic structure 
has interested students of labor for many years, 
and the aim of this book is “to illuminate the 
processes that help maintain democracy in the 
great society by studying the processes of democ- 
racy in the small society of the ITU.” 

The authors have really written three books in 
one (reviewer’s classification). First, it is a well- 
informed and perceptive account of what the 
ITU was and is. Secondly, it is a series of shrewd 
observations on the operations of other unions, 
using the ITU as the “deviant” by which the 
“norm” is appraised. Finally, it is a tedious and 
unsuccessful attempt at the measurement or 
quantification of certain concepts which developed 
out of the authors’ long association with the 
subject. 

The descriptive account of the ITU is consist- 
ently stimulating and informative. Particularly 
enlightening are the history of the secret societies 
which grew up in the ITU, the large number of 
informal clubs and athletic organizations formed 
by the ITU members, the peculiar structure of 
the “occupational community” of the printer, and 


the nature of the industry. These factors have led 
to a unique labor-management relationship in 
composing rooms, characterized by an unusual 
degree of union “job control.” The ITU, gener- 
ally regarded as the most democratic of unions, 
has had many close elections for national office, 
made frequent use of the referendum, kept a close 
surveillance over the actions of both local and 
national officers, and maintained a high level of 
membership participation in union affairs. 

The description of these developments is used 
as a backdrop throughout the book for a running 
commentary on the practices of one-party unions. 
The starting point for the analysis is, as for all 
writers on the subject, the classic work by Robert 
Michels, who first stated the so-called “iron 
law of oligarchy.”’ Since Michels, there have been 
numerous studies along the same line, in general 
tending to confirm his conclusions. The aim of 
the authors of this work is not to accumulate 
additional evidence supporting the “law of oli- 
garchy” but to examine “the ITU as a crucial 
deviant case challenging the powerful body of 
organization theory stemming from Michels.” 
But they feel that in general their study supports 
Michels’ pessimism. 

Unfortunately, the gold of this book is mingled 
with a great deal of dross. Throughout, the work 
is sprinkled with charts, graphs, and other quanti- 
tative measures which intrude painfully into the 
exposition. 

An example ijlustrates both the method and its 
limitations. The authors developed with the aid 
of a questionnaire a measure of “liberalism”? and 
“conservatism” to be compared with other atti- 
tudes. A man was regarded as “liberal’’ if he: 
(a) Thought the CIO was doing more to promote 
labor’s interest than the AFL, (b) thought there 
should be no further restrictions on immigration, 
(c) felt that monopoly industries should be owned 
by the Government, (d) disagreed with the charges 
that there are many Communists in the Govern- 
ment, and (e) thought that most Americans did 
not have an equal opportunity to make their way 
in life. On the basis of answers to questions like 
these, ITU members were classified as “‘liberal,”’ 
“moderate,”’ or “conservative.” The coded results 
were then “measured” against recency of immi- 


gration, religious affiliations, and “ideological sen- 


sitivity.” When the reader reaches the last of 
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these ‘‘measures,’’ he will feel he is no longer in 
left field, but out of the ball park altogether. 

Whatever the value of attempts to apply the 
techniques of the physical sciences to this kind of 
subject matter in general, this particular attempt 
must be counted a failure. Even the most ele- 
mentary need for homogeneous data is not met. 
The authors acknowledge the limitations of their 
findings. But, generally speaking, they attribute 
these to inadequate data. This reviewer suggests 
that their underlying assumption is invalid. 

The authors confound the issue still further by 
their indiscriminate use of words. ‘‘Liberalism”’ 
(for example) sometimes means such things as a 
preference for the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations over the American Federation of Labor, 
but elsewhere it is equated with militance, which 
in ITU terms means an aggressive attitude toward 
job control, the priority system, the exclusion 
of foremen from the floor of the composing room, 
a strong resistance to technological change, and 
restriction of entry into the trade. The distortion 
is the same as would occur if political writers were 
to use the words “Democrat” and “democrat” 
interchangeably. 

None of this should deter people from reading 
this significant work. In its description of the 
ITU, and in its commentary on other unions, this 
work has valuable insight. And for those who are 
interested in the “sociological” approach to union 
history, the book is a useful demonstration of what 
cannot be done. 


—Georce W. Brooks 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


Capital Formation in Residential Real Estate— 
Trends and Prospects. By Leo Grebler, David 
M. Blank, Louis Winnick. New York, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1956. xxx, 519 pp. (Studies in Capital Forma- 
tion and Financing, 1.) $10, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 

It should be no surprise to the modern American 
consumer that he is faced with many more possible 
uses, than was his grandfather, for the dollar that 
he might otherwise spend for better housing. 
Tracing residential capital formation through the 
course of three “long swings” and several shorter 
cycles over more than 6 decades, 1889 to 1953, 


this study finds a secular trend which is charac- 
terized as one of arrested growth or actual decline 
in residential construction in real terms. 

While other segments of our economy have 
grown at an increasing rate, two sets of factors 
have tended to cause a smaller proportion of our 
aggregate resources to go into residential building. 
The first set of factors is well known: the decline 
in the rate of population and household growth 
that persisted until the present decade, together 
with widespread conversions of existing structures, 
especially since 1930, has slowed the rate of new 
dwelling construction. The second group, includ- 
ing construction of a larger proportion of total 
new housing in the South and West and in rural 
nonfarm areas, and a decline in the average size 
of dwelling units, highlighted for the first time by 
this monograph, has resulted in a persistent, sub- 
stantial decline in real input per new dwelling 
unit. Housing appears to have fallen in the scale 
of consumer preferences, despite larger real in- 
comes and Government housing aids designed to 
spur homebuilding. 

The authors of this study have made a major 
contribution to the understanding of the factors 
underlying trends of residential capital formation, 
but they have also raised many questions that they 
could not answer with the data available. 


—ArNoLD E. CHASE 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Rehabilitation Literature, 1950-1955: A Biblio- 
graphic Review of the Medical Care, Education, 
Employment, Welfare, and Psychology of 
Handicapped Children and Adults. Compiled 
by Earl C. Graham and Marjorie M. Mullen. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
Blakiston Division, 1956. 621 pp. $13. 

Since the end of World War II, not more than 

4 or 5 publications have come to be accepted as 

standard reference documents in the field of re- 

habilitation and employment of the physically 

handicapped. Rehabilitation Literature, 1950-55, 

is such a document. Publications are classified 

according to subject matter. The compilers are 
librarian and assistant librarian of the National 

Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 

The bibliography has been compiled primarily 
for use by physicians; occupational, physical, and 
speech and hearing therapists; nurses; welfare 
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workers and administrators; school administrators 
and teachers of exceptional children; psycholo- 
gists; vocational counselors; employment person- 
nel; and students entering these professions. 

Approximately one-half of the references are 
identified with the medical and associated therapy 
fields. The other references are fairly equally 
divided among the other professional areas of 
rehabilitation, such as special education, psy- 
chology and mental health, social service, parent 
education, recreation, and vocational guidance 
and employment. 


—Lawrence T. Burpick 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped 


Elements of Supervision. By William R. Spriegel, 
Edward Schulz, William B. Spriegel. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. 349 
pp., bibliography. 2d ed. $6. 


Elements of Supervision, first published in 1942 
to help train supervisors needed for wartime in- 
dustry, has been developed out of an actual train- 


ing course for some 3,000 men. The revised 
edition takes into account the developments in 
the field during the past 15 years, with emphasis 
on human relations and work efficiency. 

The book opens with a discussion on essentials 
of organization, then branches off into such every- 
day supervisory aids for dealing with personnel as 
interviewing, discovering and adjusting griev- 
ances, the importance of recognizing individual 
differences, and the supervisor’s role in labor re- 
lations. An enlightening and forward-looking 
chapter on the role of the supervisor in dealing 
with mental health problems is included. 

The book goes beyond the preserves of the 
supervisor’s personnel function and touches on 
other areas—stores and material’ control, the 
supervisor’s use of records and papers, and 
managerial coordination and the supervisor. 

Despite a tendency to generalize and to offer 
panaceas, the book, well written and easy to read, 
should adequately serve its stated purpose—a 
text for company supervisory training programs. 
The preface gives some valuable tips on who 
should conduct the training sessions. 


—L. B. WALLERSTEIN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Absenteeism 


Prolonged Iliness Absenteeism—Summary Report. Study of 
prolonged absences due to nonoccupational dis- 
abilities among employed persons in private non- 
agricultural industries in the United States, 1953- 
1956. Chicago, Research Council for Economic 
Security, 1957. 237 pp. (Publication 111.) $10, 


Absenteeism: Experience with a Liberal Paid-Absence 
Plan. (In Personnel, American Management As- 
sociation, New York, January 1957, pp. 327-336. 
$1.75; $1.25 to AMA members.) 


Absence From Work Due to Nonoccupational Illness and 
Injury: Proceedings of the 16th Annual Congress 
on Industrial Health, Detroit, January 24, 1956. 
Chicago, American Medical Association, Committee 
on Medical Care for Industrial Workers, 1956. 46 
pp. Single copies free. 


Benefits and Benefit Plans 


Time-Off With Pay—Vacations, Holidays, Military Train- 
ing, Election Day, Personal Absences, Canadian 
Practices. By Harold Stieglitz. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1957. 56 pp. 
(Studies in Personnel Policy, 156.) 


Prevalence of Vacation Pay, 1955-56. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1956. 7pp. Free. 


Compensation of Industrial Workers for Jury Service. 
By Robert L. Aronson. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, February 1957, pp. 95-104. $1.) 


The Growth in Protection Against Income Loss From Short- 
Term Sickness: 1948-55. (In Social Security Bul- 
letin, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washington, 
January 1957, pp. 3-7. 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Fringe Benefits: Some Neglected Considerations. (In 
Personnel, American Management Association, New 
York, January 1957, pp. 337-346. $1.75; $1.25 to 
AMA members.) 


Private Employee-Benefit Plans Today. By Joseph Zisman. 
(In Social Security Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, January 1957, pp. 8-21. 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans—Their Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Relations Implications. By 
Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. Beideman, 
Pasadena, California Institute of Technology, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Benefits and Insurance 
Research Center, 1957. 51 pp., bibliography. (Pub- 
lication 4.) $1. 
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Education and Training 


Training: Joint Responsibility of Operating Managers and 
Training Director. By Frank P. Walsh. (/n Journal 
of the American Society of Training Directors, 
New York, January-February 1957, pp. 24-26, 
40. $1.) 


Technical Cooperation in Latin America: Case Studies of 
Training Through Technical Cooperation. By James 
G. Maddox and Howard R. Tolley. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1957. xiii, 81 pp. 
$1.25. 


Technical Education. London, [Ministry of Education], 
1956. 43 pp. (Cmd. 9703.) 1s. 6d., H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Noise Control. (In National Safety News, Chicago, March 
1957, pp. 77-90, bibliography. $1.) 


New York State Copes with the Hazards of Radiation in 
Industry. By Sidney Marlow. (Jn _ Industrial 
Bulletin, State Department of Labor, New York, 
January 1957, pp. 3-7.) 


New Challenges in the New Industrial Era. 
Calver. (Jn Industrial Medicine 
Chicago, February 1957, pp. 84-89. 


By Homer N. 
and Surgery, 
75 cents.) 


Labor Legislation 


The Taft-Hartiey Act and the Doctrine of Preemption. By 
Harold 8. Roberts. Honolulu, University of Hawaii, 
Industrial Relations Center, 1957. 82 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. 


The Case for Right-to-Work Laws: A Defense of Voluntary 
Unionism. By Edward A. Keller. Chicago, Heritage 
Foundation, Inc., 1956. 128 pp. 


Right-to-Work Laws: Public Frauds. By Jerome L. Toner. 
(In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, March 1957, pp. 
193-200. $1.) 


The Right-to-Work Debate. By Glenn W. Miller. (Jn 
Current Economic Comment, University of Illinois, 
College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
Urbana, February 1957, pp. 37-46.) 


New Judicial Concepts: Right to Work—Union Membership. 
By J. A. McClain, Jr. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chi- 
cago, March 1957, pp. 159-167. $1.) 


State Labor Legislation in 1956. By Beatrice McConnell. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1957. 4 pp. (Reprint 2219; from 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1957.) Free. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Current Issues in International Labor Relations: [Interna- 
tional Activities; New Problems in Labor Relations; 
Wage Policies and Wage Movements; Labor Problems 
in Some Underdeveloped Countries.] Edited by John 
P. Windmuller. (Jn Annals o: the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, March 
1957, pp. 1-195. $2; $1.25 to Academy members.) 


Report of the Secretary of Labor's Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations in Atomic Energy In- 
stallations. Washington, 1957. 40 pp., bibliography. 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Major Agreement Expirations or Reopenings in 1957. By 
Cordelia T. Ward. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1957. 13 pp. 
(Reprint 2217; from Monthly Labor Review, January 
1957.) Free. 


Employee Interest in Company Success. By John W. Riegel. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1956. 302 pp. (Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations Report 7.) $6. 


Employee Repudiation of Bargaining Representatives: An 
Appraisal of Existing Restrictions. (In Yale Law 
Journal, New Haven, Conn., December 1956, pp. 223- 
242. $2.) 


Labor Organizations 


Monopoly Power as Exercised by Labor Unions. New 
York, National Association of Manufacturers, [19577]. 
31 pp. 25 cents. 


Local Union Officer—His Background, Activities, and At- 
titudes. By Glenn W. Miller and Edward J. Stockton. 
(In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, January 1957, pp. 
28-39. $1.) 


Directory of Labor Unions in New Mezico. [Albuquerque], 
New Mexico State Employment Service, January 
1957. 29 pp. 


Report of Proceedings at 88th Annual [British] Trades Union 
Congress, Brighton, September 3-7, 1956. London, 
Trades Union Congress, 1956. 582 pp. 


Manpower 


Projections of the Labor Force in the United States, 1955 to 
1975. By Gertrude Bancroft. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1956. 14 pp. (Current Population Reports, Labor 
Force, Series P-50, No. 69.) 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Farm Machinery and Tractors. By Ruth Rosenwald. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
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Employment Security, Office of Program Review and 
Analysis, 1957. 7 pp. (Industry Manpower Survey 
81.) Free. 


Recent Trends Affecting Agricultural Labor. By Louis 
Levine. (Jn Employment Security Review, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, March 
1957, pp. 15-19. 20 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


Occupations 


Federal Careers—A Directory for College Students. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Civil Service Commisgion, 1956. 79 pp. 
60 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. 4 


Careers in Social Work. By Juvenal L. Angel. New York’ 
World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 1956. 46 pp.’ 
bibliography. (Monograph 33.) 


Occupational Information for Counselors: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, 1956. 16 pp. 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Chemical Engineering in the U. S. A. By P. H. Calder- 
bank. London, Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, 1956. 24 pp., bibliography. (Overseas 
Technical Reports, 2.) 2s., H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 


The Demands and Scope of Industrial Nursing. By Mar- 
garet M. Wheeler. (Jn Occupational Health Review, 
Canadian Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Ottawa, October 1956, pp. 1-4.) 


Your Opportunities in Industry as a Technician. New 
York, National Association of Manufacturers, Edu- 
cation Department, 1957. 28 pp. 


Personnel Management and Practices 


Administrative Behavior: A Study of Decision-Making Proc- 
esses in Administrative Organization. By Herbert A. 


Simon. New York, Macmillan Co., 1957. x\lviii, 
259 pp., bibliography. 2ded. $5. 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1957. 30pp. (Per- 


sonnel Policies Forum Survey 41.) $1. 


Employee Appraisal—What the Supervisor Should Know 
and Do. By Waldo E. Fisher. Pasadena, California 
Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, 
1957. 15 pp. (Bull. 27.) $1. 


How to Gage Executive Potential. By Milton M. Mandell. 
(In Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, New York, 
March 1957, pp. 43-45, 95, et seq. 75 cents.) 


More Productivity from Engineers. By Charles D. Orth. 
III. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, March-— 
April 1957, pp. 54-62. $2.) 


Job Enlargement—A Revolution in Job Design. By Robert 
H. Guest. (Jn Personnel Administration, Washing- 
ton, March-April 1957, pp. 9-16, bibliography. $1.) 


Job Specialization in the Federal Service—Good or Bad? 
By Harold H. Leich. (Jn Personnel Administration, 
Washington, March-April 1957, pp. 28-35. $1.) 


Social Security 


Recipients of Old-Age Assisiance: Their Requirements. By 
Charles E. Hawkins. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, 
U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, Febru- 
ary 1957, pp. 3-8, 27. 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


What Social Security Means to Women. By Miriam Keeler. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1957. 26 pp. (Pamphlet 3.) 


Farm Labor and Social Security. By Victor Christgau. 
(In Employment Security Review, U. 8S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. 
Employment Service, Washington, March 1957, 
pp. 9-11. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Age Differential in Medical Spending. By Selma Mushkin. 
(In Public Health Reports, U. 8S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, February 1957, pp. 115-120, bibli- 
ography. 55 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Expenditures for Hospital Care, 1953-55. By Agnes W. 
Brewster. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, February 1957, 
pp. 13-14. 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Systems of Social Security, Great Britain. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1957. 73 pp. 60 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1956, 
and Trend, 1907-56. By John F. Laciskey. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1957. 45 pp. (Bull. 1205.) 35 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, 
July 1, 1956, and Trend, 1986-56. By Annette Y. 
Sherier. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1957. 32 pp. (Bull. 
1206.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Deferred Wage Increases in 1957 and Wage Escalator 
Clauses. By Lily Mary David and Donald L. Helm. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1957. 3 pp. (Reprint 2223; from 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1957.) Free. 


Compensating Supervisors and Technicians. (In Manage- 
ment Record, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Ine., New York, February 1957, pp. 46-53.) 


Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1957. 43 pp. (Report V (2) 
prepared for International Labor Conference, 40th 
session, 1957.) 30 cents. Distributed in the United 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands} 





| Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over! 






























































































































































19572 1956 
Labor-force status a — Sn ae ee ee 
Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov.t | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 
\ ‘ 
Total, both sexes 
NE Rc cenandcissaanncntoniaentinns | | 69, 138 | | 68, 638 69, 855 | 70, 560 | 70,905 | 70.896 | 71,787 | 72,325 | 72,274 | 70,711 | 60,434 | 68,806 
I i iniciehibrnvinnniideiod e j 5, 821 67,0 029 | 67,732 | 68, 082 68,069 | 68,947 | 69,489 | 69,430 | 67,846 | 66,555 | 65,913 
I Ee 2. 882 Tk 3,121 3, 244 2,479 | 2,463} 1,909 | 1,998 | 2,195 2,833 2, 927 2, 608 2,564 | 2,834 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less___- rt 167 | 1,335 1, 645 1, 231 1,401 964 | 1,019 | 1,011 | 1,384 1,676 | 1,181 1,063 | 1,100 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks__...._- al m4 883 R08 580 443 408 8 | 491 | 784 56 615 639 | 680 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks__..- 368 288 292 183 182 117 139 223 | 184 195 210 214 | 71 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks... 410 390 312 238 233 209 261 237 | 260 326 380 417 | 401 
Unemployed over 26 weeks__. 253 227 188 247 204 | 211 | 209 233 | 213 75 | 222 | 231 | 281 
Em loyment gaint lang tnlabiglenenpiaenn 63, 965 | 63,190 | 62,578 | 64,550 | 65,269 | 66,174 | 66.071 | 66,752 | 66,655 | 66,503 | 65,238 | 63,990 | 63,078 
Yonagricultural_............. ---| 58,431 | 57,996 | 57,643 | 59, 440 | 59, O76 59, 000 | 58, 683 | 59,487 | 58.955 | 58, 627 58.002 | 57,603 | 57,400 
Worked 35 hours or more. _| 46,989 | 46, 183 46. 638 | 48,309 43,158 | 46,867 | 47,371 | 45,975 | 43,661 | 46,524 | 46,587 | 46,615 | 46,015 
Worked 15-34 hours.......- -| 6,699 | 7,134 6,612 | 6,555 | 11,164 | 7,305 5, 963 5, 710 5, 72: 5, 973 6,557 | 6, | 6,441 
Worked 1-14 hours_------ 3,065 | 2,894 2,672 | 2,804 2,775 | 2,646 2,516 2,171 | 2,283 2,473 2,980 | 2,784) 2,855 
With a job but not at work 1, 678 1, 787 1,721 1, 77' 1,980 | 2,182 | 2,834] 5,631 | 7,287 3, 657 1, 969 1, O41 | 2,089 
IIE iis severities 5,434] 5,195 | 4,935 | 5,110 | 6,192 | 7,173 | 7,388] 7,265 | 7,700/| 7,876 | 7,146 | 6,387] 5,678 
Worked 35 hours or more. 3,492 | 3,254 3,032 | 3, 245 4,163 5,384 | 5,554} 5,300 5,419 5, 647 5,185 | 4,281 3, 645 
Worked 15-34 hours_.-...... -| 1,352 1, 264 1, 162 1,175 1, 445 1, 305 1, 348 1, 384 | 1, 656 1,623 1,475 | 1,540 1,356 
Worked 1-14 hours_.-...----- a 364 454 471 460 433 350 329 | 361 431 430 360 | 416 | 437 
With a job but not at work ¢_____ 225 | 222 270 229 151 134 157 | 219 194 177 | 125 | 149 | 239 
Males 
| 
TE TEE. 48, 006 | | 47, 692 | 47, 498 47,927 | 48,303 | 48, 340 48,490 | 49,682 49,969 49,928 | 48,663 | 48,206 | 47,930 
i itncienwuietacinsnnmen 223 | 44,908 | “44, 714 45,697 | 46,875 | 47,167 | 47,118 | 45,832 | 45,361 | 45, 071 
| se a ag — ‘ = Ps | 2, 095 2, 150 1,152 | 1,319 1, 672 1, 767 1, 599 1, 643 1, 887 
Employment -| 43, 42,813 | 42.564 44,546 | 45,556 | 45.495 | 45,351 | 44,233 | 43,718 | 43, 183 
Nonagrieuitura 38, a | | 38,331 | 38,244 39, 056 | 39,880 | 39,569 | 39.337 | 38,671 | 38,370 | 38,316 
rm 33. 046 | 32,439 | 32, 619 33, 519 | 32,980 | 31,439 | 33.358 | 32,922 | 32,782 | 32, 236 
w orked 15-34 oon a -| 3,260; 3,424 3, 291 2,771 | 2,869 2, 888 2, 875 3, 257 3, 191 3, 322 
Worked 1-14 hours_...-..-- -| 1,218 1, 228 1,143 1,012 | 863 957 1,071 1,253 | 1,226 1, 335 
With a job but not at work «ool Kae 1, 240 1,190 1, 7! 3,168 | 4.285 | 2033 1, 239 1,172 1,423 
EEA -| 4,638 | 4,482 | 4,320 5,490 | 5,676 | 5,926 | 6,013 | 5,562| 5,348 | 4,867 
Worked 35 hours or more. 3,279 | 3,076 | 2, 854 4,484 4,511 | 4,640) 4,806 | 4,496 | 3,95 3, 340 
Worked 15-34 hours..-.-- 856 867 825 636 | 732) 864 775 | 722) 936 
Worked 1-14 hours.--.--..- 309; 354) 400 226 | 242 | 266), 204) 243 | = 322 37: 
With a job but not at work ¢____. 194 185 | 240 | 144 | 191 | 156 | 139 | 100 | 131 | 218 
Females 
iit ii cincinnati 21, 87 | 21, 436 | 21, 140 | 21,928 | 22,258 | 22, 568 | 22.405 | 22,105 | 22,358 | 22,346 | 22, 048 21, 228 | 20,876 
EE ee 21, 524 21, 403° 21,107 | 21,894 | 22,224 | 22,532 | 22,372 22, 071 22,321 | 22,312 | 22,014 21,194 | 20,842 
Unemployment. 932 1, 026 1,094 814 997 785 847 876 1, 161 1,160 | 1,009 | 921 047 
Employment.__.._- 20, 592 | 20,377 | 20,013 | 21,080 | 21,227 | 21,748 | 21,525 | 21,196 | 21,160 | 21,153 | 21,005 20, 272 | 19,895 
Yonagricultural 19, 796 | 19,665 | 19,399 | 20,327 | 20,056 | 19,994 | 19,627 | 19,607 | 19,386 | 19,290 | 19,422 | 19, 233 19, 0R4 
Worked 35 hours or more -| 13.943 | 13,745 | 14,018 | 14,689 | 12,736 | 13, 835i | 13,852 | 12,995 | 12,222 | 13,166 | 13, 665 13, 833 | 13,779 
Worked 15-34 hours_..... 3, 439 3,710 3, 321 3, 475 4, 932 3, 823 3,192 2, 841 2,837 | 3,098 | 3,300 3,073 | 3,119 
Worked 1-14 hours --| 1,847 1, 666 1, 529 1, 585 1, 649 1, 523 1, 504 1,308} 1,326 1,402 1,727 | 1,558 | 1, 520 
With a job but not at work J 567 544 531 579 740 817 1, 080 2, 463 3.002 | 1,624 | 730 | 769 666 
Agricultural 796 712 614 752 1,171 1, 754 1, 898 1, 589 | 1,775 | 1,863 1, 584 1, 039 | 811 
Worked 35 hours or more 213 178 178 248 422 | 1,010] 1,070 789} 779; S41] 689) 329) 305 
Worked 15-34 hours 496 398 337 403 608 614 712 652} 72) 88 | 753) 508 | 420 
Worked 1-14 hours 56 100 71 82 126 124 103 119 | 165 | 136 | 116 | 4 64 
With a job but not at work ¢___-- 31 36 30 20 “4 6 13 28 | 38 | 38 25 | 18 21 
1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 4 Census survey week contained legal holiday 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 4 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
estimates should be used with caution. Data refer to the week including the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute. 
the 12th of the month. All data exclude persons in institutions. Because Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with definite 
Of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to eroup totals, instructions to return to work within 30 d: ays of layoff and persons who had 
1 Beginning with January 1957, two groups numbering between 200,000 new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
and 300,000 which Sa ne ong! - ——— | sae “with a job the persons in these groups are being classified as unemployed. 
but not at work’’) are being assigned to different classifications, mostly to 
the unemployed. For a full explanation see “ Monthly Report on the Labor SougceE: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Buresu of the Census. 


Force: February 1957.’ 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 





















































































































[In thousands] 
| 1957 1956 Annual 
average 
Industry tates - 
| Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1956 | 1955 
| | all | 
| 
51,344) 51,199) 51,238) 53,131) 52,484) 52,455) 52,261) 51,881) 50,896) 51,709) 51,197) 50,848) 50,499) 51, 490| 49, 950 
~ g03| 805} 804} —s811|—s811| 812} = 818) = 817|—«s746| «= 812) «786, += 790) += 783 95 770 
109.5} 110.0) 110.9) 112.1) 108.7 85.1) 110. 108.4) 109.3) 107.3) 106.9) 1010 
33.7); 34.6] 36.0 36.8) 34.6 10.6) 36.0) 35.1 35.9 “1 32. 9| 33.7 
35.2) 35.2] 35.0} 35.1] 3481 347 5| 34.0) 33.9) 33.8) 34.4) 20.2 
18.0 17.9 17.5 17.8 17.2 17.2 17.5 17.3 17.3 17. 3) 17. 3 16.6 
| 
Anthracite__....... 2 34.3) 33.0 32.7] 32.1 32.3} 31.3 31.5) 26.5 wad 32.1 31.9 33. 5 
Bituminous coal } 233.4) 232.0) 232.1) 231.2) 227.5; 182.5) 226.0) 223.6) 222.9) 223.1) 223. , 216.7 
Crude petroleum and natural-gas pro- | | 
ET a Sa | $24.3) 322.4) 323.1) 323.0] 321.5) 327.3) 332.1) 332.7) 329.1) 315.3) 314.9) 313.5 a 312.1 
| 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying........| 106.5, 104. 9| 106.4} 110.3} 113.3] 114.6) 115.5) 115.9) 114.6) 1151) 1126) 211.1) 107.3) 111.7) 107.0 
+ | | 
Contract construction... ___........ ....-. 2,796, 2,724) 2,719) 3,029) 3,191) 3,301) 3,340) 3,353) 3,270) 3,257| 3,040) 2,853) 2,669) 3,037) 2,780 
Nonbuilding construction ae Cee 422 | 429 444 551 594 606 607 591 591 539 477 425 522 | 501 
Highway and street..................-- -----| 158.9} 164.4) 200.1 7.6} 269.3) 280.3) 282.7) 276.6) 271.9} 2421) 204.5) 168.0) 227.9) 2229 
Other nonbuilding construction........_ |--.---- | 263. 5) 264.3} 293.7) 313.7) 325.0) 325.3) 324.7) 314.7] 319.2) 206.7) 2724) 256.8) 204 5) 278. 2 
Building construction_.................- --.-----|2,302 {2,200 2, 535)2,640 |2,707 [2,734 |2,746 |2,679 [2,666 |2,501 |2,376 (2,244 |2,515 |2,279 
| | 
I ic cncccinemmnescuiemcwans 918.2) 921. 0}1, 039. $)1, 093. 3/1, 137. 7} 1, 153. 9}1, 166. 2/1, 134. 4}1, 126. 4/1,038.4) 9,818} 914. 2/1,043.4) 937.7 
Special-trade contractors..........-.---|-------|1, 383. 5 1, 369. 1|1, 495. 5/1, 546. 4/1, 568. 8|1, 579. 7|1, 579. 611, 544. 9/1, 539. 6/1, 462. 4/1, 394. 4/1, 330. 1/1, 471. 5/1, 341. 6 
Plumbing and heating. : ais 332.3) 335.1] 344.7) 349. 354.2) 353.2) 349.6) 344.6} 340.3) 327.4) 317.3) 313.5) 334.5) 318.3 
Painting and decorating : 154.7) 157.0] 182.8} 198.9) 208.7) 216.9) 220.7) 209.7| 205.0} 185.6) 166.2) 147.3) 185.6) 1656 
Wissen Werk... ..........<--.- ------| 209.5} 209.4] 212.8] 209.7 4) 204.4) 199.3} 194.0] 187.6) 170.1) 173.7) 170.7) 190.0) 169.1 
Other special-trade contractors......|.-.--..| 687.0) 667.6) 755.2) 788.0) 797.5) 805.2) 810.0) 796.6) 806.7) 770.3) 737.2) 698.6) 761.4) 688.6 
| | | | 
Manufacturing._.......__................_.| 16,898) 16,922) 16,937) 17,133) 17,151] 17,222) 17,121} 17,034, 16,291) 16,809) 16,715! 16,769 16, 764) 16,893) 16,557 
Durable goods ?_______ --------|9, 922 {9,943 [9,948 [10,029 {10,024 }9,958 [9,788 |9,743 |9,277 |9, 764 19,747 (9,795 |9,730 |9,791 |9, 536 
Nondurable goods #__.._.......- ..-|6, 976 /6, 979 (6,989 7, 104 | 7,127 |7,264 [7,333 [7,291 |7,014 [7,045 (6,968 (6,974 (7,034 [7,102 \7, 021 
Ordnance and accessories............. - | 130.9} 130.4) 132.0] 132.9) 131.5) 131.0) 131.6} 129.3) 130.9) 130.5) 120.4) 129.6) 129.7) 130. sl 139. 2 
Food and kindred products.........- si lt, 464. 511, 463. 9\1, 486. 5}1, 543. 7/1, 593. 9/1, 690. 6/1, 784. 1/1, 751. 7/1, 631, 9]1, 575. 0)1, 509. 4/1, 475. 0/1, 468, 1/1, 577. 8/1, 544.7 
Meat products............ ne .-| 334.3] 343.9) 352.2) 352.7] 348.2) 343.1| 342.0) 339.7 37.0; 332.5) 328.7) 334. 340. 1| 7.6 
Dairy products..........-. in S cesteal 107.4) 107.1) 108.4) 110.2) 1120 116.9} 122.3) 12414) 121.7) 1161] 1123) 1084] 113.6) 113.9 
Canning and preserving_...........--- ------| 172.1] 176.8] 195.2) 230.0} 323.5] 426.8) 389.7] 272.9] 223.2) 192.6] 179.2) 172.0) 243.7] 231.5 
Grain-mil] products__.-_. ‘ee Te 116.4) 116.9} 117 117.3} 121.0] 122.1) 123.0} 123.6} 121.9) 118.4) 117.2) 117.9) 119 7| 121.7 
CELT SETS | 288.8) 289.0) 293.6) 294.8) 295.7] 293.2) 294.7) 294.2) 295.2) 280.4) 288. 0| 286.7) 291.6) 285.9 
ee err aa SS |} 26.5) 31.1) 424) 46.2) 44.5) 30.4) 27.7] 28.0) 28.0) 26.9) 26 6) 26.8} 32.6) 32.4 
Confectionery and related products_-.-_| ---.-- | 79.2 81.5 87.2 87.1 87.6 84.3 78.3 70.3 71.8 74.6 74.6 78.2 79.5 79.8 
ON SREP PERE ae ae } 204.4; 205.9) 211.7] 218.0] 218.4) 226.4] 229.9) 2343) 229.0) 216.1 209. 6! 205.9) 216.9) 211.5 
Miscellaneous food products. ae Se | 134.8, 134.3) 135.5) 137.6) 139.7) 140.9) 144.1) 1448) 147.2) 142.8) 138. , 137.6) 140.1} 140.4 
Tobacco manufactures__. 88.0 96.9) 102.1] 107.0) 110.2} 119.1) 121.6) 111.4 86.1 88. 5; 88.1 88. 2 90.1) 100.9) 103.5 
Nigarettes.........__- 33.4) 34.2] 343] 346) 342) 343] 345] 342] 34.7) 342 33.7| 33.7| 34.2] 33.0 
ESS \ 34.3) 33.6 35.0 35. 2 34.6 34.4 34.0 32.8 34.3 34.5 35.3 35. 7) 35.0 38.3 
Tobacco and snuff__..................-. 6. 6) 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.5 7.0 6.9 6.9 7.1 7.1 7.2 7.2 7.0 7.4 
Tobacco stemming and redrying---_.._- 22. ‘| 7.6 31.0) 33.6 43.5 45.9) 36.0 12.2 12.4 12.3 12.0 13.5) 247 4.8 
Textile-mil} products._.__..............-- |1, 015. 8/1, 019. 7/1, 032. 6}1, 039. 6) 1, 041. 8/1, 039. 3/1, 040. 5/1, 013. 3/1, 050. 9/1, 054. 6 1, 061. 4|1, 071. 5 1, 050. 7/1, 075. 4 
Scouring and combing plants.-........_|------- | 6.0) 6.1 6.2 6. 2 6.1 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3) 6.5 6.3 6.5 
Yarn and thread mills. _................}------- 118.2) 118.5} 119.8) 119.9) 119.2) 119.6) 119.9) 118.7] 121.8) 123.1) 125.0) 126.4) 122.5) 129.9 
Broad-woven fabric mills__._ a | 440.6) 444.2) 447.5) 449.1) 450.1) 450.2) 453.3) 441.0) 459.5) 450.7) 462.7) 465.1) 456.2) 467.4 
Narrow fabrics and small wares.__...._. ------| 29.5) 29.3) 28.9) 29.6) 29.7) 29.5) 29.2) 28.3) 29.2} 20.7) 30.1) 30.4) 29.7) 30.5 
icici ecemamoninbnos ner 212.2} 212.1) 218.6) 224.1] 226.8) 224.8] 225.8) 217.6) 223.5) 221.3) 219.8) 222.6) 222.8) 222.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___....._._- ------| 83.2) 83.5) 846) 849) 846) 83.7) 83.6) 80.7) 85.4) 86.4) 87.9) 89.5) 86.0) 89.2 
Carpets, rugs, other Soor coverings... __|--.---- | 80.8) 50.6 50.7; 50.5 50.7 50.6) 48.8) 48.0) 61.3) 523) 53.1 53.7) 51.4 52.4 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)... ._- anal 13.0) 11.5 12.1 12.0 11.5 12.2 11.9 12.5 12.7) 12.6 12.3 13.0 12.5 13.2 
Miscellaneous textile goods. _........._- ae 63. 3) 63.9) 64.2) 63.3) 63.1) 62.4) 61.6) 60.3) 61.2} 63.3) 642) 643) 63.3) 63.9 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- | 
Se 1, 229. 8/1, 224. 0/1, 204. 1/1, 222. 2/1, 222. 4/1, 224. 7/1, 211. 0/1, 213. 7/1, 149. 2/1, 180. 1}1, 178. 5) 1, 198. 4)1, 248. 4/1, 212. 1|1, 206.6 
Men’sand boys’ suitsand coats......___|-.__-_- } 121.4) 121.3) 122.8) 1221) 122.3) 123.1) 123.1) 116.1) 122.3) 122.5) 119.7) 1220) 121.8) 119.0 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | | | 
ER, ee 303.5) 297.4) 299.9) 305.7) 312.5) 311.8) 314.6) 301.8} 311.4) 312.8) 315.5) 317.3 311.3) 309.7 
Women’souterwear...._........._.... — “a 378.7| 374.2) 376.9) 365.3) 358.3) 354.4) 362.3) 336.2) 339.8) 342.8) 356.0) 385.3) 362. 1) 360. 4 
Women’s, children’s undergarments..__|.......| 131. i| 127.9) 128.8) 131.4) 130.4) 128.8) 126.8) 119.7) 124.6) 123.0) 126.2) 128.1) 126.5) 120.9 
STS PS 21.2; 18.2 17.9 16.0 18.8 18.4 18.2 15.8 13. 5 13.4 17.1 22.7 18.2 20.0 
Children’s outerwear._.................|-----.-- 72.7 70.4 69.7 70.0 72.0; 70.9) 70.3) 70.2 71.9) 688) 66.2) 69.6) 70.6) 71.7 
ss Elias TT 9.8 10.2 12.9) 13.3 13.4 12.5 12.2 12.7 12.8 1L4 8.4 9.6 11.7 12.3 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... |--__--- 58.1 7.6) 60.1) 62.7) 640) 63.3) 63.0) 57.3) 61.8) 60.1) 61.0) 621) 61.4) 60.9 
Other fabricated textile products__..____|......- } 127.5) 126.9) 133.2) 135.9) 133.0) 127.8] 123.2) 119.4) 122.0) 123.7; 1283) 131.7] 128.5) 131.7 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





















































































1957 1956 | Annual 
| | | average 
Industry | iicdliabdiaigecinieciial ‘eal 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. ly Mar. 1956 | 1955 
| are Sina talios® Rabe: Menepel Reem } 
i j | } | | | j 
Manufacturing—Continued | | | | 
Lumber and wood products except tur- | | | | | | | | 
SS eR ae 3 637.6) 640.6) 675.1) 702. 3} 733.9) 751.9) 77 .7| 757.9| 765.0) 735.3) 709.7) 686.1) 724.0) 742.8 
g camps and contractors - _......|-...-..- 71. 1 65.9) 82.3) 95.1) 107.7) 112.5) 119.8) 1149 117.1 99. 5 82.4) 69.6) 06. 8} 100.9 
Sawmills and planing mills. _........__|...---- | 338.9) 343.2) 357.4) 368.7) 382. 1| 389.8) 398.6 395.4) 398.4) 388.3) 379.6) 372. 2} 381.8) 392.0 
Millwork, , ewer. oe — prefabricated | | | | | | } | } 
structu wood prod eee Sree 118. 4) 121.5) 124.2) 126.8) 131.1) 136.8) 139.6) 136.4) 135.9) 134.1) 133.7) 131.3) 132.8] 139.6 
Wooden containers. _ ___- a eee 53.5 54.2 54.6) 54.4 55.6) 55.1 55.0 55.2 56.2) 56.6 56.4) 55.9 55. 5 55.3 
Miscellaneous wood products... SE “a 55.7) 55. 8} 56.6) 57.3) 57.4 7.7| 657.7; 656.0 7.4) 56.8) 57.6) 57.1) 657.1 55. ( 
| | | | 

Furniture and fixtures..................-. 369.5) 370.0; 370.5) 378. 2! 378. 1| 382.9; 382.0) 377.0) 365.0) 370.6) 370.0| 373.9, 377.5) 378.¢ 3 
EIR 254.3) 254.0) 260.1) 260.8) 263.5) 261.9] 257.3) 251.1) 253.9) 254.5) 258.6) 262.7) 259.6] 257.2 
Office, public building, and professional | | | } | | } | 

EEE EE TE 47.8 47.3) 48.1 48.1 48.8 49.3 49.6 47.7 48.0 47.3 47.5) 47.5 48. ( 44.1 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and | | | 
| ahi 40.5) 41.1) 41.2) 40.3) 41.6) 42.0) 41.7 38.3) 40.3) 39.4) 38.8] 38.9) 39.9) 383 
Screens, blinds, and smiscellansous | | | | | | 
furniture and fixtures......... eh, EE 2.4) 28.1) 28.8} 289) 29.0) 288) 28.4) 27.9) 28.4) 288 20.0) 284) 28 26.7 
| | | | 

Paper and allied products__ ----| 570.2) 569.5) 572.6) 577.1) 574.2) 574.5) 576.0! 575.4 7.1) 570.6) 565.1| 563.7) 559.6) 568 4| 549.6 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard a= apiaees "Tilalieltt | 285.2] 286.7) 288.3) 285.0) 285.4| 287.7) 289.4) 285.7) 286.6 281.6) 280.2) 278.7) 283.8] 972.9 
Paperboard containers and boxes. - ----| 149.2) 151.0) 153.9) 155.5) 154.8) 183.2) 152.0) 148.8) 151.2) 150.1) 149.1) 148.4) 151.2] 146.7 
Other paper and allied products. ......| poets 135.1; 134.9) 134.9) 133.7) 134.3) 135.1, 134.0) 132.6) 132.8] 133.4) 134.4) 182.5) 133.4) 130.0 

| | | 

Printing, pamiing, and allied in- } | | | 

dustries__- eer ne 867.6) 864.6) 864.8) 877.4) 871.1) 870.1) 860.6) 853.9) 848.5) 850.9 846.9) 847.0) 844.1! 854.3) 893.0 
News yapers_ IER --|-------| 322.4) 320.5) 323.9) 319.3) 320.0) 318.0) 316.1) 315.0) 315.8! 314.0) 3127! 310.5) 315.1) 302.1 
Newspapers. POE IE LOLS | 63. 4 63.9 69.0 68.0) 67.3 65.8 64.5 64.1 64.4 64.7 65.2 65.8 as 64.4 
”aeronceane aia --| 56.2) 55.8} 55.7) 55.3) 54.8! 54.3) 54.4) 55.¢ 53.81 538) 53.9) 53.7) 543) 51.8 
Commercial printing...................|------- | 226.5) 228.1) 228.9) 227.3| 226 224.0) 222.7) 220.6) 221.3) 220.0) 219.8) 219.8) 222.5) 214.2 
EET TIED, ES 62.1; 62.2) 64.0) 64.5) 64.3) 43.6) 62.8) 62.0) 625) 621) 629) 63.1| 63.1 42.0 
OS EAT Le | 16.0) 17.0) 18.5; 19.9) 20.2) 19.7 19.2 18.6 19.2 13.3 17.9| 17.9 18.8 18.9 
Bookbinding and related industries_.__|-----.- } 47.1) 47.4) 47.6) 47.1) 47.6 47.5| 47.0) 46.0 46.4 46.1 46.3) 45.6 46.5) 42.9 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing | | | | | 

ES aE AN al 70. 9} 69 9 69.8 69.7 69.4 67.7 67.2 67.2 67.5 67.9 €8.3\ 67.7 68.31 67.2 

Chemicals and allied products.........-- 843.3) 841. 4) 839 9| 839.6 837.0) 840.4) 838.6) 835.6) 828.1) 831.3 833.2) 839.0) 836.0 834 810.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals. _.......|-..---- 110.3) 110.1) 110.0) 109.6) 110.1) 111.0) 110.6) 110.2; 110.7; 100.5! 109.0) 108.8 109.6) 105.0 
Industrial organic chemicals -__........|------- } 318.4) 320.0) 318.9) 317.5) 317.2) 318.7) 320.9) 315.4) 317.8! 316.2) 315.6; 315.6! 317.1! 308.6 
SS UC Sa 96.7 96.3) 96.6 96.5 3 96. 96. 6 96.3 94.1 91.8 93. 2 93.0 04.7 92.5 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- | | | | 

SE ay ES } 49.8) 49.4) 49.3) 49.7) 500 50.0 510 49.9) 80.0 49.5 49.7 49.7 49.9, 49.8 
Paints, pigments, ‘and fillers. _.........|------ | 75.1 75.0) 74.9) 75.1 75.1 75. 5 76.1 75. 6 75.3 74.8) 74.5 74.2 75.0| 73.4 
Gum and wood chemicals... papell 8.8 8.7} 8.6 & 6 &5 &5 8.5 8.4 8.2 &.4 8.3 8.4 &4 8.0 
Fertilizers. a 38.0) 35.5) 344) 33.2) 347! 329) 30.3) 31.4) 343) 43.4) 48.5 45.5] 36.9! 36.9 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats _- | 41.5] 42 O|} 43.0) 43.4, 44.0) 421) 38.1 37.4) 37.9 389 40.3 41.2 41 41.5 
Miscellaneous chemicals.............-- = 102.8; 102.9) 103.9) 103.4) 104.5) 103.5) 103.5 103.5) 103.0 100.7 99.9 99.6) 101.8 04.8 

' j j ; 

Products of petroleum and coal..._...--- 253.1) 253 al 251.0) 253.3) 254.1) 255.5) 257.6) 259.9) 252.0) 254.7) 251.3) 250.8! 251.5) 253.2] 259.6 
EEE | 201.8) 201.9) 202.1) 2022) 2026 2044) 206.9 2% 202.5, 199.6) 109.3) 199.7) 201.8! 201.3 
Coke, other petroleum and coal prod- | | 

“| ERR Ses } 51.8) 49.1) 51.2) 51.9] 629) 53.2) 53.0) 47.3) 522) 51.7) 51.5) 51.8 51.4) 51.3 

| | 

SL .| 277.1) 278.6) 282. 2 281.9; 257.8; 280.3) 275.5) 271.7) 268.5) 269.3) 275.8) 278.7) 280.1) 275.9] 274.0 
Tires and inner tubes. S ee 120.8) 121.5) 121.4) 101.0) 119.7| 119.6) 118.5) 118.3) 1186) 119.6) 120.0; 120.4) 118.4] 117.5 
Rubber footwear. - ---|-------| 21.9) 224) 227] 23.1) 236] 23.8] 23.8] 23.5) 23.9] 244] 247) 249 240) 22:5 
Other rubber products...-2.2222222222|------- 135. 9) 138.3) 137.8) 133.7) 137.0) 1321) 129.4) 126.7) 126.8) 131.8) 134.0) 134.8) 133.5) 134. ¢ 

| | | | | | 

Leather and leather products - | 371.4) 370.7 | 366.2) 369.1) 366.7 7.3) 368. 5| 377.1) 369.2; 373.7) 364.9 374.2) 381.1 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished _| ---| 43.7 3.8) 44.3) 44.2) 44.2) 43.6) 44.3) 43.4) 44.2) 43.9 44.4) 45.6 
Industrial leather belting and packing j 4.7 4.7) 48 4.7 4.6) 4.7) 4.6 4.5 45 4.8 4.8 4.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings - = oe 17. 5) 17.7 7. 5} 17.1) 1t6.8 17.4 17.2 17.6 17.0 17.7 iy. 
Footwear (except rubber)............../--.----| 241.0} 240.6) 239.2) 235.0] 233.2) 235.7/ 243.0) 239.6) 243.4) 239.0 242.6) 247.6 
SN EEA IIII a Sees j 151) 14.5, 15.0 15.1} 15.4) 15.5) 16.1| 15.8] 165) 162 15.6) 16.¢ 
Honiltess and small leather goods... __| in 31.6} 29.4) 30.3! 31.6] 336) 32.8] 32.5! 30.0! 287) 260 30.91 32.4 
Glovesand miscellaneous leather goods_|-----_- | 16. ‘| 15.7] 17.8) 18 6) 19.2; 19.4) 19.2) 187) 188 180 18. 17.1 

| j | j 

Stone, clay, and glass products...........| 560.2) 552.3) 554.3) 567.1] 572.5) 577.3) 572.4) 575.6) 566.7) 577.2] 872.7| 570.6) 563.8) 589.2) 550. 
on 33.3) 34.2) 34.9) 35.0) 34.7) 343] 34.2) 33.4) 33.5) 33.8) 34.4) 33.7) 34.3) 33! 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown... ---.._- 95.9 96.2) 98.2 99.4} 100.0 94.1) 96.7 92.4; 982 97.9 98. 2 96. 9 97.0 94.2 
Glass products made of purchased | | | | | | 

| 2S eae Eee 18.3} 18.5) 191) 19.0] 187] 183] 17.6] 168] 17.2) 180) 186 18.5) 182) 17.5 
Cement, hydranlic_..__..---... j-------| 42.4) 42.4) 43.2) 43.4! 6} 440) 444) 43.9) 440) 43.4) 43.0) 423° 43.4) 42.6 
Structural clay products..._--- ea 77.9} 80.4) 83.0) 846] 87.0) 8&4) 88.4) 887) 90.0) 86.6 85.6) 86.0) 8f.4) 82.2 
Pottery and related products--___ 4. | 53. 9) 55. 1) 55.3 55.4 53.9) 54.6 52.4 55. 1 5.7 56.1 55.4 54.6 53.9 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster “prod- | | | | 

ER EE ------}| 113.7) 113.1) 16. 5| 119.0) 120.9) 122.6! 123.8) 123.2) 123.0) 121.0) 1180) 114.1) 118.7) 112.0 

Cut-stone and stone products-.--..--..|--...-- 20.1 20.4 .6) 20.6) 20.7) 20.4) 20.9) 21.1, 21.0) 20.8) 20.5) 20.6) 20.2 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | | | | | | | 

products...........-...-.....-.......'.-.----| 96.31 95.5! 96.71 96.2! 96.4) O61! 95.5) 95.0) 95.1) 95.3! 95.9] 96.4) 96.0! 939 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





























































































| 1957 1956 Annual 
ave’ 
Industry = — 
| “ar. Feb. Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | sept. Aug. | July | | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1956 | 1955 
Fe: Ses on Se SE: 
Manufacturing—Continued | | | 
Pcaae cede cal calle 1, 340. 1 1, 343.7 1, 352. 0/1, 353. 8 1, 350. 2.1, 347. 91, 342.31, 306.7) 960.9 1,334.1 1, 331. 0) 1, 348. 6 1, 342. 5)1, 309. 6,1, 283.1 
oye enneesapmeiateg | 664.7 664.8) 66.6 658.4) 666.9] 669.6 650.6 310.0) 6A3.2) 655.2) 685.91 @al.7| 433. 1] 635.3 
cheng steel foundries po 2 234. | 236 0) 237.2, 235.5) 236. y 229.9; 233. 5) 231.6, 233. 236.0) 241. 3) 242.1} 237.8) 230.0 
— > ed > | = | ”. | - 7 Lal 7 | - | | 
ee geno gee neon eee 71. 7 73.5) 73.2) 72.5) 72 | 72.7; 67.3) 70.9) 69.0) 67 9 67. 5 67.4 60.4 63.8 
Seco 5 | | | | | | 
— SS ee 13.8} 13.7) 13.8 13.6 139) 13.6) 13.4) 13.3 ‘ 5) 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | | | | | | “= ‘| = ‘| aq 2 4 127 
a Se eencnmrreemanen, Wate = So ws weg Me9 i7-¢ 111-2} 116.4) 119.5) 121-3) 122 1) 1192) 117.8) 114.0 
Nonferro ¢ eS wees iM. &) { ‘ 80. 7) 80. ¢ 77.5 . 2 7 74.5 75.7 6.9, 5 77.7 77. 
Miscellaneous primary metal nt ocean 167.4) 166. 5| 166.0; 165. 1 163.6} 162.0) 155.5) 145.0) 161.2) 161.3) 160.8 161.0) 16¢.2 me 
| 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | | 
nance, machinery, and transportation | | | | | | 
eauipment) —s NIN AON ie 140.3 7 2\1 = 21.18 : 1, 140 tee 1,095. 0/1, 054. 0 1, 098. 1/1, 107. 1)1, 120 $11, 17 oj. 114 41, 108.1 
n c w Sean Le 7} 53.8 : x 5) 61.7 61.6) 610 60.6 58. 9) 58. 5 KR 2 8 58.3 
eer, Benthests, end hardware | 149. "| 152.2} 152.9) 151.7 148 0| 143. 8) 140. ‘| 137.6 143.7) 148. | 14 1| 155 al M03 154.1 
) | } 
Ml wef ea Sao ~-=-= erga ---- — 2} 109.9) 113.3; 116.7) 120.8} 120.8) 119.2) 117.7} 122.2) 123.0) 123 8] 124.0) 121.2) 125.7 
Metal stamping, coating, and engrav- enenbon —" 322.7} 321.5 320. 6) 319.8) 317.8, 315.6) 296 7; 309. 1 3014 m.e 293.5} 305.8) 278.2 
as | 248.7; 251.3) 252.2) 9281.92 Re oe 229 | 9 0 
ee | | 2 252.2) 251.2; 246.6) 229.9) 222. 17.3) 226.0, 2339) 240.6) 240.8} 238.4 243.8 
Lighting ey a - 49. a 49 9 59.5) 50.2 49 7] 46.8 45.7) 44.7) 44.3) 45.8] 7.7; 481) 47.8) 61.0 
Misciaseoss hivieted tata prod || '] 9 SS GH SH Oo sy we Ba BY Me mH mH Moe 
Oe - ee | | 
UCtS........--..--.------------------- | ----- seis. 137.2) 136.2) 136.6) 134.9] 133.9) 131.7] 125.6 133 9) 136.6; 138.0) 138.8) 135.6, 136.4 
| j ! | | 
7 ae + 2ee-------- |1, 782. 1 ne : 1, 780 . 7 : 1, 736, 78 9 71, 725 9 1, 734 ot 720. 1/1, 722.6 1,892.3 
s INES. . ......--------- ---- 4.0} ) 7 8H. 2 | *s 77 78 77.6} 7 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. -_|----- 148 4| 143.4) 139.1) 133.7) 129.1] 3.7] 1481] 152.4] 154 : 144 ; 153.0 
Construction and mining machinery _..-|------ 162.2) 159.7) 159.3 157.2) 158.1 7.7]; 153.2) 154.0} 152 2} 155.3 133 3 
Metalworking machinery ........--. easel woes 298.7) 297.7) 296.4 293.7) 291.1 3 200.8} 289 1! ORT 6} 239.3 264.7 
Special-industry machinery (except | | | | ai | ayn ‘ 
metalworking oe aS —s 194.0} 194.4) 194.7) 194.3) 193 ¢ s| 1924) 192 9| 191.9! 199.8 180.0 
General! industrial machinery ._....-.-- wise 277.4) 276.9) 275.9) 275.1] 273 59] 263.7) 26261 on8 s/ > 
Office and store machines an’ devices |______- 140.2) 138.2) 135.1) 133.4) 131.2 27.8} iS 7} 124. 8} = | pe = : 
Service-industry and household ma- | | | | | : sus Viena: . 
chines a = H 189. 2} 186.8} 184.3) 185.9 98.8} 200.7) 205.5] 200 s| 193.3 184.9 
Miscellaneous machinery parts... ———— 282. ‘| 283.1} 281.9, 278, 5) 277.0 -4| 273.3) 275.3) 274.2) 274.4) 253.2 
| | | | | | | 
ge ee gerne Egger ee ony 1, 237. 9) 1, 241. 7/1, 245. 7/1, 259. 2 1, 268. 7/1, 258. 8 5| . 3,1, 196. 3,1, 195 6/1, 162 2|1, 211. 8/1, 125.2 
distribution, and ‘industrial ap: | | | | 
paraiuS. ........---------------------|------ 427.9) 430.6) 430.9 429.7) 429.6] 426.3; 422.9) 418.9) 4186) 417.0) 415.8) 391.0) 413.9 382.9 
Oe Ne aR $2.0) Sis} 825) 29 sha) 3 7 aa ea os sh 9 53.3) 513] 520) 46.2 
sulate P and Candie. ..............|------- ati a2 on. 2 2 2 2 i 23.4 23.2 2: 23 8) 5 93:7) 9 
Electrical equipment for vehicles_......|_..__- 78. 9| 2} 782) 76.91 739] 70.1) 674) 66.3 67 71.1 = } = 1| > : = H 
ie oe ee pwenssgerncmes c See = 7 7] 32.4 32 5| 325 32 1| 31.7] 32.2) 32 1} 31 8 31.4] 25) 30.6 27.6 
ommunication equipment___.-.. -|-------| 573. 2} 8 586 8} 598. 5) 591.4) 575.6) 569.6) 554.5) 555.1] 548.9) 544.5) 542 5} 565.0! 516.7 
Miscellaneous electrical products_......|....-- 52. 3} 4) 53.2) 53. 4) 53.3] 53. 9 53.5) 49.8 51.5) 51.5 51 7 1.1 52.3, 49.3 
| | | | | | 
Transportation ae 1, 921.1 1, 928. 0 1, 926. M1 921.5 1, 881. 5/1, 795. 1/1, 679. 5)1, 706. 81, 721. 911, 729 81, 755. 2/1, 788. 911, 805 lt 795. 1.1, 822.0 
EE iets -} 825.4) 839.3) 844.3, 825.0) 757.8) 657.8) 695.5) 7160) 732 2) 775.3] 817 8} 840 6) 791.3) 896.5 
ee 888.7) 875.7) 869.5 856.6] 840 7| 829.5) 816.8} 804.3) 7904) 775.5, 771.5) 766.0] 8041| 738 4 
Aircraft ‘ STE AMR 566. 5] 558 7| 552 3) 544.2) 535.1) 529.0) 523.0] 514.9) 504.7) 491.9) 489.9) 485.5] 512.0) 471.2 
ee —— | —— ‘120, ine] ise] ini] isa iri] weal nel tcal tog vera "RO 1682 147 
Other alrcraft parts and equipment..|.....--| 121.4] 119.2] 119.2] 119] 113] 1188] 1123] 109.81 107 7| 108.0] 108.8] 1003 110.8] 1088 
Ship and pent —— and repairing -_|------ 143 0) 140.8) 138 3 132.8} 127.9) 125.7) 126.1) 132.8) 1347) 131 6| 127.9 128.1) 129.6) 123.2 
Shipbuilding =e — SS 118 9) 117 4 115 9 111.6) 107.5] 105.8) 106.8) 1109) 1109) 105. 9) 102.1; 1022] 106.5) 99.9 
autos — an epee ertewons o----- = 7 23. 4 = 4 21 2 20.4) 19 9 19.3) 21.9 238) 25 7 25.8) 25.9) 23. 1} 23.3 
= road equipmen . aE: ee 9 62. 1 60.7; 56.6) 57.8) 55.5) 57 6} 58.8) 622] 628) 62.5) 61.8} 60 2) 54.9 
ther transportation equipment. -......|.....-- 9.0) 82 8.7) 10.5) 10.9 ~ 10.8) 100) 103) 10.0) 9.2 9.1 9. 9) 9.0 
| | } 
een ee fe go aera 345.6) 343.5) 344.6) 346.4) 346.3] 345.3] 343.7) 341.4) 336. 9 336.3) 334 s 335.1] 334.2] 338.5) 321.8 
ae , | 
Po new pane eae nee : Se 72. ‘ 720) 71 5) 71.2} 70.9) 69. ‘ 68.2) 67. 3) 66.1) 65 2 64.3) 63.6 66.7] 57.4 
- , | | 
instruments. _. Cnstoailiaer 85.2} 86.6] 87.4) 87.4) 86.6) 85.4) 848) 837) 837) 83.5) 846) 849] 85.1] 82.4 
Optical instruments and jonees —— 14. i 4.0] 141) 14.0) 13.9) 14.0) 13 ‘| 137] 139) 13 , 14.0) 14.0) 13. , 13.8 
| 
FS, an eee 44.7) 44.4) 440) 43.7) 43.1) 43.1) 43.2) 425) 429) 427) 425] 423] 428] 40.3 
arvana A goods. aes owenbeiesnntres - 27. 9) 4 8} 27.9 27.8) Wl) 282} 24) Wl) 25) 25 286) 285) we 25.9 
hotographic apparatus._....---.------ 66.2) 66.5) 66.9, 67.0 66.9! 67.6) 68.2) 67.1; 66.7| 656) 65.4] 65.3) 68.4) 65.4 
Watches and clocks.-......------------ 32. ‘ 33. ‘ 34.6, 35.2) 35.8) 36. 0) 36.0) 33.6) 34. 5 35.4) 35.7] 35.4) 35.4) 36.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 474.3) 473.0) 495.4 512.9] 520.9) 511.7) 500.8) 475.6 491.1] 489. 1 488.0) 491.0) 496. 3! 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...|.......| 51.4) 51.7] 529 53.4] 53.9) 52.9 51.3] 478, 49 8 60.3) 520) 527 2 0} S27 
= usi P pate = NE actineciiened - 19.0 19. 1 19.9) 19.9 19.7 19.3 19 0 18 2 18. 7| 18.8 18.7 18.9 19.1) 17.9 
F den age pe ne eee! -- S< =a sy 7| 98.0) 103.9) 102.5 99.3) 935) 94) 940) 901) 867] 93.5) 86.9 
a. ay a c= ce si ay Biber 3 oa oo * 8 32.6 32 9) 32.6 323 31.2 31.6 315) 31.4) 31.3) 31.7) 30.7 
Fabricated ne mens ag jons..... , <a = 3 : - 7) 64.5) 64 2 63.7 59 9 61. 3, 59. 1 59.9, 63.3) 624) 645 
Fs em nd ver nek = a» A pea | 23 7 es ms 2 9} 87.3 84.3) 824 83.8} 85.0, 84.7) 85.6) 86.0) 81.5 
awe ennn-|------- . : 55.7; 156.1) 152.9, 150.9 142.6 149.5) 150.4) 151.2\ 152.5) 151.6 150.5 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry —Continued 


{In thousands] 





















































































Annual 
1957 1956 
Industry | a 
| ] 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | 1956 | 1955 
| | | | 
| | | | | | 
Transportation and public utilities_.._.____ 4,122; 4,103 4,112) 4, 180! 4,170) 4,177; 4,179) 4,178) 4,148) 4,181) 4,138 4, san 4,106 4,145 4,056 
|, ST ‘ 2,697 ‘2,709 |2,773 |2,761 |2,769 (2,760 (2, 745 \2,717 {2,776 (2,781 |2,737 |2.729 (2,745 {2,717 
Interstate railroads. 1, 132. 6 1, 139. 5)1, 173 2.1, 175. 2:1, 189. 0 1, 188. 6 1, 184. 6/1, 172.8) 1, 222. 5/1, 208. 4:1, 194. 8/1, 189.11, 190.0.1, 205.3 
Class I railroads_.......... ; 988.7, 996. 1/1,017 8 1,027. 8/1. 041 5.1, 041. 4,1, 036. 9) 1, 082. 9/1, 074. 8/1, O42. 0,1, 048 1] 1, 041. 2.1, 042. 8 1,057.2 
Local railways and buslines__ = 106.2) 106.0) 106 5) 106.6) 107.1; 108.0) 108.4) 108.8) 109 7 110.2) 110.7] 111.2) 109.1] 115.7 
Trucking and warehousing......._.__- 807.3 804.3) 830.1) 826 5| 821.1; 809.4) 799.7) 789.2) 791 1) 783.8} 783.3] 784.9) 797.6) 782.6 
Other transportation and services ae 650.7, 659.0) 662.8! 653.0) 651.3) 654.4) 652.2) 646.2) 652.5) 648.5) 646.8) 643.4 7.7| 633.7 
Buslines, except local... __- —s 43.9) 44.1) 43.4) 43.6) 44.1) 446 45.2) 45.2) 44 5 440) #43 4) 43 2 440) #441 
Air transportation (common carrier). io 140.1) 139.5) 136.2) 134.6) 133.6) 132.9) 132.8) 131.4) 129.4) 127.4) 125.3) 123.6) 128 6 113.9 
ei, ETE AL 817 813 | 810 813 814 812 | 816 | 824 822 | 805 78 | 7 791 | 805 753 
Telephone bes 771.2) 767.5} 770.0) 770.7| 768.5) 772.8 780.4] 778.0] 761.4] 755.0] 752.8] 748.0) 761.8] 700.8 
Telegray) h_. ae: ‘ as 41.4 41 ‘ 42.1 42.4 42.6 42.8 42.8 42.8] 42.6 42.6) 2.6 42.6 42.7; 42. 
Other public utilities ____- at 593 | 593 | 593 504 | 595 596 | 603 | 609 609 | #600 | 589 | 588 588 | 595 | 586 
Gas and electric utilities..............._]--.--.- 570.4) 570.3) 571.9) 572.8) 573.4) 579.7) 585.2) 584.8] 576.8] 566 6] 665.0) 563.2) 571.9) 542.9 
Electric light and power utilities __- jaw 252.4) 251.8) 252.4) 252.5) 252.7) 256.5) 259.0) 258.7) 255 4) 250.6) 250.3) 249.4) 2529) 250.4 
J EE See 145.0, 145.5) 146.3) 146.9) 147.2) 148.3) 149.8 149. 3) 147. 6} 144.4) 143.5) 143.0) 146.0) 141.3 
Electric light and gas utilities com- | | | 
SE ESE ae Sees 173.0; 173.0) 173 2) 173.4) 173.5) 174.9) 176.4] 176.8! 173.8) 71.6) 171.2) 170.8) 173.0) 171.2 
Local utilities, not elsewhere classified __|._----- 22. 2) 22.2} 22.5) 22.6) 22 8} 23.0) 236) 24. 0) =a 22. 5 22.8! 224) 22 9) 22.7 
Wholesale and retail trade 11,062 11,139 12,092) 11,496) 11,288 11,164 11, “. 11, 015 a 091) 1% 985) 10.928) 10,931) 11,144) 10,803 
Oe |3,030 {3,034 (3,031 (3,075 |3,047 3 021 (3,003 3,0 2,974 {2,955 /|2,920 oom 2,926 (2,974 /|2,858 
Wholesalers, full-service and limited- | | | ‘ | 
ESSE Ee See }1, 765. 4 1, 768. 2)1,802 5 1,777.41 1, 763. 2)1, 752. 6 1, 749. 4/1, 737. 2/1, 725. 1/1, 706 e| 1, 706. 0/1, 710. 3/1, 738. 7}1, 671.1 
ee ae en 114.1) 114.1) 1143) 114.2) 114.8) 115.9 117.1) 116.7) 115 3) 114.2) 114.1) 113.8) 114.9) 1124 
Groceries, food specialties, beer, | | | | | 
RITE, SN 310.8, 309.2) 315.1) 311.2) 306.8} 305.8! 304.4) 303 8} 301.8) 298. 0} 299.4] 300.8) 304. 1 296.7 
Electrical goods, machinery, hard- | } | | 
ware, and plumbing equipment - ws 467.3, 467.0, 469.1) 467. s| 464.8) 465.1) 465.7) 463.6) 460.6) 454.0) 452.0) 449.4) 458.5) 432.2 
Other full-service and limited-func- | | | | | | | | 
_ i,” ES See 873.2) 877.9) 9040} 884.2) 876 8} 865.8 82.2) 853.1) 847.4] 840.6) 840.5] 846.3 8A1.2) 829.8 
Wholesale distributors, other__.. }. 1, 268. 6 1, 262. 4/1, 272 6/1, 269. 6/1, 258. 1/1, 250. 1/1, 252. 4/1, 236, 8} 1, 229. 8/1, 213. 1/1, 213. 7) 1, 215. 3.1, 235, 3)1, 187.0 
Retail! trade__- ----------. /8, 031 |8,028 (8,108 (9,017 {8,449 [8,267 (8,161 (8.045 [8,041 [8.136 [8,065 {8,098 [8.005 (8,170 (7,945 
Genera! merchandise stores _- 1, 337. 2) 1, 338. 7,1, 392. 0) 1, 974. 8)1, 604. 2/1, 479. 0/1, 424. 1 1, 346. 5)1, 340, 2/1, 381. 6)1, 395. 4/1, 369. 9/1, 384. 1.1, 451. 81, 430.9 
Department stores and general mail- | | | | | | | | 
order houses. ep aes a | 872.0) 908. 6/1, 278. 3/1,057.5} 961.7) 922.9) S80.9} S80. 4) 902.5) 892.5) 883.9) 889.7) 941.2) 912.7 
Other genera! merchandise stores_.___|___- 466.7| 483.4) 696.5) 546.7) 517.3) 501 AS. Al 6459.8} 479.1) 5029) 486.0) 494.4) 510.4) 518.2 
Food and liquor stores____- 1, 619. 3, 1, 625. 5 1, 612. 9) 1, 649. 0/1, 622. 1/1, 599. 4) 1, 578. 575. 4)1, 578. 2/1, 567. 3) 1, 557. 1/1, 552. 6/1, 578. #)1, 492. 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable mar- | | } | | 
SEARS Oa ee EEA comune 11, 155. ¢ 1, 149. 8/1, 172. 7/1, 152. 3/1, 133.211, 111 , 101. 7/1, 103. 8|1, 097 5/1, 093. 911, 090.0 1,110. 5)1,039.8 





s . 
242.7] 240.4] 233.3) 229.4) 225.8 232.0) 226.6 
231.0} 234.0) 236.5) 233.8) 286 1 
2 
8 





2 

9 

9 3 6 

Dairy-product stores and dealers.....|_......| | 227 5; 226.7) 227.4) 228.8] 220.5) 2364 
242.1) 236.4) 248.9) 241.0} A. 7] 9 

4 8 

8 4 








Other food and liquor stores ......_- | | ( 230 | 8; 238 225. 6 
Automotive and accessories dealers___ 2} 783 785.0} 805.9) 794. 6 78H. 8] 788 796.4) 802.3) 801.3) 801.2) 8N4 1 808.2 8.3) 801.0 
Apparel and accessories stores_..._...-. | 5) 546.8 573.1) 716.0] 620. 4/ 600 7] ASO 536.4; 545.9) 585.1) 582.8) 576.0) 589.5) 587.6) 589.2 
Other retail trade. sini . 7\3, 734. 0 3, 745. 2)3, 870. 8/3, 807. 3)3, 801. 1/3, 788 ; \3, 777. 1\3, 789. 53, 718. 0/3, 700 513, 672 7,3, 751. 4/3, 631.7 

Furniture and appliance stores__ ‘ 384.1) 382.9) 404.2) 392.0) 386.9 384. 1} 382.6) 381.3) 383.0) 383.1) 385.2) 387.1) 384.8) 382.3 

0 Ree eee — 349.5, 357. 6) 376.0 352. 2| 351.8) 343.6 342.1) 340.8) 340.7) 334 | 334.4) 330.5) 341.7) 327.3 








| | | | | | 
2,309 2, 305 2, 294) 2,308] 2,313) 2,312) 2,321) 2,355] 2,342! 2, 320] 2, 289) 2,278} 2,265; 2,300) 2,215 


Finance, insurance, and real estate __ 
5 | e 596.3 590.6) 591 9 590.1} 586.3) 584.6, 593.0) 591.2} 580.0] 571.2) 570.8) 589.7) 579.7/ 549.3 


Banks and trust companies ____.._. 



























Security dealers and exchanges__ eal 83.3 &3.4 83.7 &3.5 &3. 2 83.3 84.8) S845) 83.4 82.4 81.8 81.0 82.7 77.6 
Insurance carriers and agents ltenles a 840.9) 834.0) 833 3I 831.4) 828.5) 835.3) 838.2) 835.2) 822.7] 815.1) 814.5) 814.9) 823 1 795.4 
Other finance agencies and real estate....|.____- 734. 3 786.2) 799 9 807.9} 814.2) 824.7, 839.2) S31 3} 833.8, 820 2 810.4; 799.1 814.3) 792.8 
| | | | | | | 
Service and miscellaneous____.....-___.._- 5,962) 5,929, 5, 918) 5,976) 6,010) 6, 045 6,105) 6,137, 6, 137) 6,089, 6,041) 5,979) 5,859 6,000) 5,854 
Hotels and lodging places...-..---.---.---|--- 465.6) 458.0) 445.7) 471.5] 477.7) 512.2) 582.6 580 4] 520.6] 491.9) 486.4) 467.7) 408.0) 408.8 
Personal! services: 330. 2) | | | | | 
EEE re . 328.3, 329.6 | 331.7) 332 9) 333.7 3A. 6) 341.9) 339.3) 335.0) 331.1) 330.2; 333.6) 332.1 
Cleaning and dyeing plants... ‘ é 160.7} 162.2} 1643] 165.1) 166.9) 165.3| 181.5) 167.4) 173.4) 1601) 165.4) 1634) 165.4) 193.4 
OS | -_ 208.5, 208.0 211. 4 216.6} 225.6) 230.8! 230.7; 230 4| 229.1} 232.4; 230.5) 218.3) 224 1 230.7 
| | | } 
a eer ee ae | 7,393; 7,349 7,315) 7,602) 7,342) 7,298 7,213 6,960) 6,947) 7,150) 7,203) 7,130) 7,122) 7,176) 6,915 
Federal _.....-. 2 3 «(2,200 (2,196 (2,483 (2,201 222 (2,196 (2,208 (2,208 (2,193 (2,176 (2,168 (2,162 (2,214 (2,188 
Btate and local | 5,190 [5,149 (5,119 [5,119 (5,141 [5,096 (5,017 (4,752 [4,739 /4,957 (5,027 (4,962 (4,960 (4,962 (4,727 
1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment In nonagricultural 2 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. Products (except furniture): furniture and fixtures: stone, clay, and glass 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except 
tural establishments who worked during. or received pay for, any part of the ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons electrica!); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
who worked In more than one establishment during the reporting period will related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
be counted more than once. In Federal esta! :lishments the data generally § Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manufac- 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the tures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries: chemicals and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
justed to first-quarter 1955 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- and leather products. 
ment soctal-insurance programs. ‘State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; officials of smal! loca] units and paid volunteer firemen. 
revised figures for earlier months wil! be identified by asterisks the first month SEE footnote 1, p. 625. 
they are published. “a 
These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment Norte.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
date shown in nee pean an ye = the ae — gg Ae ye ven in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
labor force), which are obtainec y household tnterviews neludes a! ei J 
persons (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, proprietors, mployment, which appeared in the September 1953 


self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants. Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ! 


















































































































































{In thousands) 
1957 1956 Annual 
average 
Industry 
Mar.| Feb.| Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| 1956 | 1055 
9%. 4) 93.4) 93.8) 942) 945) 95.8} 92.8) 68.9) 94.5) 029) 03.6) 918) 91.0) 81 
29.1) 2.1 29.7; 30.4) 31.7) 32.3) 30.2 6.0) 31.5) 30.9 314) 2.5) 24 2.2 
30.0| 29.9) 29.8) 29.9) 29.6) 29.8 29.6) 29.4) 29.3) 28) 288) 289) 203) 246 
15. . 15.4 15.4 15.2 14.9) 149) 14.7 14.7 14.9) 148 48 148) 147 14.2 
| 

30.8) 31.2) 31.7) 30.4 29.9; 29.3) 20.6) 226) 288) 242) 286) 29.1 29.1 30.3 

Ea 213.1) 213.0) 213.8) 212.5) 212. 6 212.0) 208.8) 163.1) 206.1) 203.7) 203.0) 203.5) 2041) 1987 

| 

Crude petroleum and natural-gas pro- | | 

duction: | | | 
Petroleum and natural-gas production } } 
(except contract services). ...........|...---- 130.6; 130.3) 129.6) 129.3) 129.3) 132.5; 136.4) 137.6) 134.8} 128.5) 1286) 127.6) 130.9! 129.4 

Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. ----..|_....-- 89. 2 90.4) 94. ‘ 97. | 98. 5 99.31 99.5) 97.9) 98.5) 96.4) 95.1) O14) 905.7) OL7 

| 
Manoufacturing..-_._.............-.-.----. 13, 048,13, 084) 13,117 13, 312) 13, 353) 13, 439) 13,335) 13, 245 |_12, 514) 13, 078 13,036, 13, . _13, 125) 13,174 ry 
Durable goods #___---7777777- -|7,649 |7,680 {7,703 |7,701 [7,802 [7,751 {7,583 [7,541 |7,081 [7,602 |7,613 |7,674 [7,421 [7,630 |7, 538 
Nondurable goods #__...........-.-.. 5, 399 15) 404 |5, 414 5, 521 I5, 551 |5, 688 |5, 752 {5,7 5 433 [5,476 [5,423 is “a0 5 SOA (5,544 (5,515 
} | } | 

Ordnance and accessories... ............- 79. 2) -— 80.6; 825) 81.8) 81. 4 81. 6 79.6 = 83.2) 83.4 84.2 7 8.1} 93.8 

| } 

Food and kindred nroducts__.-..- 1, 005. i 005. 0/1, 026. 6/1, 081. 5)1, 131. 1/1, 225. 81, 312. | 1, 275. 7/1, 158. 0} 1, 103. 6) 1, 050. 7/1, 023. 3}1, 020. 7/1, 117. 1/1, 103, 3 
Meat products___._.._. 260.3) 269.5) 278.2) 277.5) 273.8] 268.9) 267.6) 2649) 2621) 258.2) 256.0) 262.4! 266.3) 257.4 
Dairy products_-_.....- 69.4) 69.0] 69.9 71.2} 72.8) 767; 80.9) 825} 81.1] 77.1] 7836! 70.5 74.4) 75.3 
Canning and preserving 138.3} 143.2} 161.3) 195.8) 288.3) 389.7) 353.0) 238.4) 188.2) 150.4) 146.9) 140.1) 209. 8; 199.7 
Grain-mil] products___-. 4 81.9 82.4 $2.5 86. 0} 86.9 87.9 88.2 86.8 83.8 82.9 83. 8 85. 1) 7.8 

— products__..... 2) 168.9) 173.2) 175.4) 176.3) 174.0) 174.7! 173.9! 174.7) 171.6] 170.0) 169.3) 172. 8} 1721 
EAE ae ae 5} 25.8 36.7) 40.2) 38.6) 25.0) 22.4) 226) 225) 218 214) 214 27.0) 27.0 
Confectionery and related products___- 5} 66.8) 71.4) 72.3) 72.7) 69.6) 641) 56.3) 57.7] 60.2) 60.3) 63.7; 65.0) 65.5 
is chaeaiessdneeuatiarliescimiianh asitetrincotesinngnnes QO} 111.1) 117.0) 122.7) 122.5) 125.2) 127.4) 132.3) 128.6) 120.2) 1169) 114.5! 120.8) 119.9 
Miscellaneous food products... ........- 4) 90.4) 91.4) 93.5] 94.8) 96.0) 97.7) 98.9) 101.9) 98.4) 95.3) 95.0) 95.9) 98.6 

Tobacco manufactures_.................- 5} 92.4) 97.8) 100.8) 109.8) 112.7) 102. 6) 77.3; 79.8 79.5) 79.4) 81.6) 920) 95.0 
iciniccdeieneeesasees 6 30. 4 30.7 30. 9 30.7) 31.0 31.2 30.7) 31.2 30.7; 30.2) 30.4 30.8 30.0 
SR initietinndiaseccatenss= 6 31.7) 33.2) 33.5) 32.9) 327) 32.3) 31.0) 326, 328) 337) 340) 33.3) 365 
Tobacco and snuff_...........-.... 6 5.7 5.7 5.7] 5.7 5. 9) 5. 9} 5.8) 6.0 6.0 6.0) 61 4.9 4.3 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 4 24.6 28.2} 30.7) 40. 5} 43. : 33. 2) 9. ‘| 10.0 10. 0| 9. 5| 11. 1 22.0; 222 

} | | 

Textile-mill products....___...........-- 1] 928.9] 941.8) 948.9) 951.6) 948.8) 949.7] 922.0) 950.6] 963.1) 971.0) 980.5) 960.2] 982.3 
Scouring and combing plants__._- aieal . 4} 5.6 5.7) 5. 6) 5. 6} 5.8 5.9 5.7 5.7 5.6 5.7 6. 0) 5.8 5.9 
Yarn and thread mils_............-.-.-|___._.- 108.9) 109.7) 110.8) 110.9) 110.2) 110.6) 110.9] 109.6; 112.7) 113.0) 115.7) 117.1) 113.3) 1920.4 
Broad-woven fabric mills..........-.-..|_.....- | 414.2) 417.3) 420.8) 422.4) 423.2) 423.2) 426.4) 414.2) 432.3) 4324] 4361) 438.0) 429.3 439.6 
Narrow fabrics and small wares........|__._._- | 25.9) 25.8] 25.4) 26.0] 261) 2680) 25.6] 248] 255] 281) 266) 29 m2 26 
0 ET Se } 192.3) 191.8) 198.2) 203.9 7.1) 205.0) 205. 7 197.7) 203. 8} 201.8) 200.2) 202.8} 203.1] 201.7 
4 ae and finishing textfles_........._|___.__. | 724) 72.9) 73.9) 74.3) 74.0) 73.2) 73.0} 70.0) 743 75.0| 767) 781) 75.0 78.0 

Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.....|__.__- | 424) 42.3) 424) 42 2} 42.5; 42. 4) 40.5} 39.4) 43.2) 443) 45.2) 45.7) 43.3) 442 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) --.-._)___.__- 10.7; 10.0) 10.8) 10.5) 10.0) 10.6) 10.4; 10.8) 111) IL1) 108) 11.5) 11.0) 11.7 
Miscellaneous textile goods_....--....-_|_____.- | 52.9) 53.5] 53.8] 63.1] 529) 52.0] 51.3) 49.8] 51.0] 529! 540) 564) sao] 42 

} 
Apparel and other finished textile | | 
roducts SORE re a 1,096.81, 090.0)1, 071 2\1 ee pe 4)1, 079, 2)1, O82. 3/1, 020. 3) 1, 049. 2/1, 048. 9}1, 067. 81, 116. 1/1, 080. 8/1, 077.3 

en’s and boys’ suits and coats....._.|_.____ 109.4} 110.4; 109.9) 120.2) 111. 0} 111.1) 104.7] 110. | 110.2) 107.4) 108.7) 109.7) 107.1 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | | | } 

clothing___.. ESS Tee | 277.9) 272.3) 274.1) 280.0] 287.2) 286.6; 289.6) 277.0) 286.6] 288.0) 201.4) 292.8) 286.6) oRR 6 
Women’s outerwear...........-.-.--..-|_._._- 336.7} 333.0] 334.7) 323.6] 316. 7; 313.3) 321.0) 296.0) 299.0) 303.5) 315.1) 343.3] 321.0] 319.5 
Women’s, children’s undergarments___|_______ 117.2) 113.2} 114.5) 116.8) 116.0) 114.4) 112.5) 105.6) 110.7) 109.2) 112.1) 194.4) 112. 6| 107.9 
SER ES Cora 18.9} 15.9 15.8) 14.0 16.5} 16.2) 16.0 13.8 11.5 11.3) 149) 2.2 16.0} 17.7 
Children’s outerwear | 64. i 62.7 62.1 62.3 64.5) 63. 6! 63. Oo} 683.0 64.4 61.3; 6587 62.4 63.1; 64.8 
ce 7.1) 7.4 99} 10.0) 103) 97) 94 95 95 84 56 67, Kz} O83 
Miscellaneous appare! and accessories__ --} 51.5) 51.3) 543) 56.1) 57.5) 57.1) 56.9) 51.4) 55.7) 63.8) 547] 55.8 55.1 545 
Other fabricated textile products__._...|_..____ 106.6) 106.0) 112.3) 115.2} 112.5) 107.3) 102.8) 99.3) 101.6; 103.2) 107.9) 110.8} 108.0) 110.9 

~~ and wood products (except fur- | 
re) .4| 573.0) 606.8) 634.2) 663.6 681. 4) 700.0) 687.9) 606.1) 666.7) 641.7) 618.5) 4654.0! 675.2 
.3 59.5 75. 5 88.3; 100.0) 105.0) 112.5) 108.0) 110.0 92. 8) 76.6 63.4 89.9 94.3 
Sawmills and planing mills _........-__j______. 808.4) 313.4) 327.3) 338.8) 351.1) 359.2) 368.2) 365.6) 369.1) 358.9) 350.2) 343.7) 3521] 3624 
Millwork, Tse ps and prefabricated 

structu' SS Se 98.0) 100.7) 103.3) 105.8) 110.0) 114.8) 117.2) 113.9) 114.0) 1122) 111.7] 109.1) 110.9) 117.7 
Wooden co meninews, Nitaceabiitngiinentess eens 49.4; 50.0) 50.3) 50.2) 51.3) 50.9) 50.7] 50.7) 520) 622) 620) 51.7) 51.2! 51.0 
Miscellaneous wood products_.-...----|---- 49.3) 49.4) 50.4) 51.1) 512) SL 5 51.4) 49.7) 51.0) 680.6) 51.2) 50.6) 50.8) 488 

. oo and ae 309.4) 310.0) 310.3) 317.5) 317.6) 322. 1| 321.3) 316.1| 303.8) 310.5) 310.8) 315.0) 318 3} 316.4) 300.3 

I Tey 219.8} 219.5) 225.3) 226.0 6| 227.2} 222.6) 216.6) 219.3) 220.4) 224 6 228.2; 225.2) 223.7 
Otice, ublic-building, and profes- | | 
En aaa SE 38.4) 37.9) 38.8) 38.9 39. 4) 39.8} 40.0) 38.4 7; 382) 386 385) 38.9) 35.6 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fix- 

EAL ALT SN 30.2; 30.7; 31.0) 30.1) 31.5) 31.9) 31.6) 27.6) 30.5) 29.7; 29.3! 297) 30.21 205 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous | | 

furniture and fixtures._...............|....... 21.6, 22.2! 224) 226) 22.6) 224] 21.9) 21.2; 220) 225) 228) 219) 221) 205 























Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '\—Continued 


























































































[In thousands] 
1957 1956 Annual 
average 
Industry 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | Jume | May Apr. | Mar. | 1956 | 1955 
Mannofacturing—Continued 
“Fa and allied products_..............- 462.0} 465.2| 469.8) 467.4) 467.9) 469.7) 468.8) 460.6) 485.6) 462.4) 460.2) 457.1) 493.7; 452.2 
ID, paver, and paperboard mills_-__- 235.6} 236.8) 238.7) 235.4|/ 235.7) 238.0) 239.1) 235.7) 237.9) 234.3 3} 231.3) 235.2) 228.9 
board containers and boxes___.__- 120.5} 122.2) 125.2) 127.0) 126.5) 125.3) 124.1) 120.4) 123.1) 1222) 121.2) 121.0) 123.2) 120.2 
bt ~ paper and allied products___....- 105.9} 106.2} 105.9} 105.0) 105.7) 106.4) 105.6) 104.5) 104.6) 105.9) 106.7) 104.8) 105.3) 108.1 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries 557.2) 557.0] 566.2) 563.8) 563.5) 556.8) 550.1) 543.6) 549.1) 546.6) 547.4) 544.8) 4551.3) 528.6 
159.9} 158.9} 162.3) 160.0) 160.0) 158.4) 156.1) 154.7) 157.2) 157.0) 158. i 153.7; 156.6) 150.4 
26.7; 26.4 28.6) 29.0) 20.1) 28.5) 27.7) 27.8) 280) 282) 28.9) 28.8) 225) 269 
36.2} 35.7) 35.4) 34.8) 343) 343) 33.8] 33.5] 33.5) 33.5) 33.8) 33.4 3.8) 31.1 
182.8} 183.9] 185.0) 184.1) 183.9) 181.7) 180.6) 178.3] 179.7) 178.6) 178.3) 179.5) 180.8) 173.8 
47.2) 47.3 48.9) 49.2 48.7 48. 2 47.5 46.5 47.1 46.5 7.2) 47. 5| 7.6 46.9 
Greeting cards 11.0 11.8 13.1 14,2 4.7 14.5 14.1 13.5 13.9 13.1 12.7; 127 13.5 13.9 
Bookbinding and related industries_ 38.1) 38.5) 38.7) 38.2) 38.7) 386) 37.9) 37.1) 37.5) 37.3) 37. 5 36.8) 37.5) 343 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing | | | 
CEE leneritccminsrectquesammenes 55.3) 54.5 54.2) 54.3) 54.1) 526) 52.4 52.2} 622) 624 653.3) 524) 53. 0} 51.3 
Chemicals and allied products... 555.0} 553.4| 552.0) 550.3) 554 4) 552.5) 548.7) 543.5) 552.4) 559. 4! 569.0) 566.1) 555.2) 546.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals - - 76.0) 75.6) 75.4) 75.6) 76.0) 76.6) 75.9) 75.5) 76.5) 76.0; 75.8) 76.0) 75.9) 741 
Industrial organic chemicals - -.- 214.9} 216.3) 215.2) 213.5) 213.7) 214.5) 217.2) 213.3] 219.1) 219.5) 221. 2) 221.1; 217.6) 215.0 
Drugs and medicines........-.-...-.--.|....... 56.7| 567) 563) 56.5} 86.2/ 867| 56.6) 567 5} $44 55.9] 55.6] 55.9) 561 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- | | | | 
tiofs_. s 30.2} 29.9} 29.6) 29.9) 29.9) 30.3) 30.6} 29.7] 29.8) 20.4) 29.8 29.9) 29.9) 30.1 
Paints, pigments, ‘and fillers...--.---- 46.7; 46.7) 46.7) 46.7) 46.8) 47.1 47.7| 47.2 7.2) 46.9 46.9 46. 9) 47.0} 46.5 
Gum and wood chemicals_.. 7.4 7.4 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.1 6.8 7.1) 7.0 7.1) 7.1) 68 
aise 23.7 26. 5 25.4 24.2 25.8) 24.1 21.7 22.7 25.4) 34.4) 39.7) 36.6) 20 28.0 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 29.4 29.5 30.3 30.7 31.5) 20.7 26.0 25.2 25.7; 26.7 28.1; 28.9) 2&7 23.7 
Miscellaneous chemicals. ...........--.|_.____- 65.0) 64.8} 65.9) 66.0) 67.3) 66.3) 65.8) 66.1) 66.4) 65.0) 646) 4. 0| 5.1) 60.8 
Products of petroleum and coal-. 172.1| 170.4} 173.1) 1748] 175.2) 176.2) 177.9} 169.6) 174.5) 171. 6 171.3; 171.8] 173.0) 173.7 
.... ... = SS Te 130.6} 131.4) 132.0) 132.9) 132.3) 133.1) 135.1) 133.6) 132.4) 129.9) 130.0) 130.0) 131.7) 132.2 
— other petroleum and coal prod- | | | 
ae cpepeunepeenersserwoeusceuthicneces 41.5) 39.0 41.1) 41.9) 42.9) 43.1 42.8) 36.0 42.1) 41.7) 41.3) 41.8} 41.3) 41.5 
Rabter I ivinnainincwnnisinanininn 216.3) 218.5} 221.9} 221.5) 1989) 220.0) 215.4) 210.8) 208.0) 208.5) 216.0! 2187) 220.8], 216.2) 2163 
ires and inner tubes-.- 92.8} 93.5| 93.2) 74.8] 91.7) 91.6) 89.8) 90.0} 90.1) 91.6) 91.8) 92.6) 90.5) 90.2 
Rubber footwear........ 17.6] 18.1 18.4) 18.7) 19.1 19.3; 19.2) 18.9) 19.4) 20.0) 20.3) 20.7) 19.7) 2&2 
Other rubber products_-.-.-- _..----| 108.1} 110.3] 109.9) 105.4] 109.2) 104 5| 101.8} 99.1) 99.0) 104 4) 106.6) 107.5) 106.0) 107.9 
Leather and leather products _-_.........- 331.3} 331.2} 396.5} 329.1) 326.9) 328.0) 328.9) 337 5} 330.0} 333.6) 324. Py 331.5) 344.1) 334.3) 340.4 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. rs 39.1} 39.3) 39.7] 39.5) 30.6) 39.1) 39.9) 39.0) 39.7) 30.5) 40.1) 40.3) 239.8) 40.5 
Industrial leather belting and packing. 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3. 5) 3. 5) 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.7) 3.9 3. 9) 3.7 3.7 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__ 15.9} 15.7] .159) 18.7) 15.3) 15.0) 15.5 5.3} 15.7] 15.1) 15.3) 16.4) 15.8) 15.7 
Footwear (except rubber) _-........... 217.1} 216.5} 215.0) 211.0) 209. 7| 211.9) 218.7) 215. 7| 219.0) 214.3) 218.1) 226.5) 218.3) 222.8 
EEE LE LEAL AOE 128} 122) 127) 129) 131) 122) 140) 13.6) 142) 13.9) 135) 13.5) 13.4) 142 
Handbags and small leather goods... = 27.8) 25.7; 26.6) 27.8] 20.8) 20.1) 28.9) 24) 25.0) 225) 25.0) 28.3) 27.3) a8 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods.| 14.9} 13.5) 15.6, 16.5) 17.0) 17.1) 17. 0} 16 6} 16.6) 15. 8) 15.6) 15.2) 16.0) 14.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products... ......_- 465.5} 457.5] 461.3} 473.0] 478.9] 484.3) 477.8) 482.4) 472.9) 484.2) 479.9) 478.2) 472.2) 476.5) 462.1 
WOR ee 29.9} 30.9] 31-3] 31.4] 31.1) 30.7] 30.5) 29.8) 20.7) 30.2} 30.6) 20.9) 30.6 30.1 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown__|-~~~~~~ 80.4; 81.01 831) 846) 85.0; 77.7] 81.7] 77.61 832 82.6) 831) 820) 81.9) 80.0 
Glass products made of purchased 
(SVs ater aE 15.4, 15.6 161) 16.0) 15.9) 15.4) 149) 140) 144) 154) 15.9) 15.7) 15.4) 15.0 
Cement, bydraniie_______...--_-._- [7 35.6, 35.7} 36.4) 36.6) 36.8) 37.1) 37 5] 37.0, 37.1) 364) 361) 35.5) 36.5) 35.8 
Structural clay products...............[7-- 7” 68.2} 70.9) 73-3) 74.9) 77.5) 78.9) 79.1) 79.1) 80.6) 77.3) 76.5) 76.6) 76.9) 73.5 
Pottery and related products...........)77 7-7" 47.8 7.2} 48.5) 48.8) 48.9) 47.4) 48.1) 45.9) 484) 49.3) 49. 5} 49. 0) 48.2) 47.7 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- : | | | | | 
RCE ae 90.6} 90.7; 93-7] 98.4) 9&3) 99.9) 101.1) 100.7) 101.4) 99.0, 962) 92 6} 96.8] 91.7 
Cut-stone and stone products_.-___--__|"-"777~ 17.5] 17.5] 17-8) 180) 180) 181) 17.8) 182) 185) 184) 182) 18.0) 180 7.6 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral : | 
cess ercctinict reiericittincmeniersces _....1° 72.11 71.8] 728] 722 72.8 72.6, 71.7) 70.6) 70.9) 71.3) 721) 729) 72.2) 707 
Primary metal tndustries_.._........_.- 1, 117. 3/1, 120. 2/1, 129. 9}1, 133. 2]1, 132. 0}1, 131. 61, 126.2)1, 090.8} 743. 0)1, 117. 7|1, 117. 4/1, 136. 2/1, 130. 3}1, 095. 7/1, 084.0 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling | ai | | } } } 
mills... EER 561 i 561.8] 565.3] 567.1] 568.9] 572. 4| 552.3} 210.6] 563.8) 557.1) 5682) 563.3) 535.5) 544.6 
Iron and stee! foundries_-_------_---_-- s-v=ne=| 208.1) 205.7) 206.6) 205.5) 205.7) 199.3) 203.3) 200.9) 202.8, 205.5) 211.1) 211.9] 207.6) 201.9 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | | | i | | | 
“i ee See 57.3) 59.1) 59.1) 58.5) $68.2) 58.8) 53. 7 57.1] 55.6) 549) 548) 546) 56.1) 5LS5 
Secondary smelting and refining of non- | 
nt ne EE Te 10.3) 10.2] 10.3} 10.1] 10. 4) 10.2) 10 0} 99) O88 10.1) 103 10.3) 10.2) 06 
Rolling, drawing, andfalloying of non- | | H | | | 
a i” teases SO 87.5) 91.6] 91.4] 91.4] 90.5] 91.91 86.2] 91.4 Of8) 988 97.7, 95.4) 932 O12 
Nonferrous foundries_._................]------- 65.6) 67.3 7.0) 67.0) 66. 6 63.9) 61.5) 60.3) 609) 625) 63.5) 641) 642) 641 
Miscellaneous primary metal indus- | | | | | | 
eALERTS STE 134.7 134.2] 133.5) 132.4 131.3) 129.7} 123.8} 112.8! 130.0) 130.5! 130.6) 130.7) 128.9) 121.1 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | | | | | | 
nance, machinery, and transporta- | | | | | 
re et pe, eS 894.9) 903.0; 905.8} 909.2) 911.3] 910.5) 885.4) S641) 825.1) 870.4) 880.9} 804.5) 893.0) 888.3) 892.9 
Tin cans and other tinware_...._...._.|-.----- 47.4) 46.8) 46.2) 46.3) 51. H 54.4) 54.2! 53.9] 53.4) 51.7; 51.3) 49.0) 50.5) 51.0 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware-..---|--.-..- 120.6) 122.8) 123.9) 122.7) 119.3) 115.3) 112.0) 108.8) 114.7) 119.0) 124.8 126.1) 120.5) 126.5 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and | | | 
gl EE 84.3) 83.1) 86.1) 89.2) 93.1) 93.6) 92.0) 90.5) 94.5) 95.8 96.4 96.7) 93.8 O89 
Fabricated structural metal products - -|--.-.-- 243.2) 241.2) 240.8) 240.6] 241.1) 239.2) 235.8) 215.6) 232.8] 226.5) 224.0) 220.7) 229.1! 209.0 
= stamping, coating, and engrav- | | | | | | | 
csi tone rntenedenicheninnetl 205.6) 208.9] 209.4! 209.7} 205.2) 188.5} 181.3) 176.2 184.5) 1923) 1983) 190.1) 196.8) 2045 
Lighting fixtures 39.7; 40.1 40.6 40.3 40.2} 37.3) 3643) 35.3 34.7 36.4) 38.2) 38.7) 383) 41.2 
Fabricated wire products 51.0) 52.2 52. 6| 52.3 51.6 49.4 47. 7 45.3) 47.8 49.0) 50. 0) 50.3) 50.0 50.5 
Miscellaneous fa cai metal prod- | Be 
EE 111.2} 110.7] 109.6 110.2 108.8’ 107.7' 105. 4l 99.5) 108.0) 110.2! me 112.4; 109.3! 111.3 








See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 































































[In thousands] 
1957 1956 Annual 
| average 
Industry | t 

| | | | | | | | 

| Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1956 | 1955 
& beiod fiw! Mom Gals baal Pel Deed Cigcde Reet Reset Reeaeeh Neaceell andl 

| } } | i 

Manu facturing—Continued | | } } 

Machinery (except electrical) ...........- 1, 306. 6/1, 307. 8)1, 299. 1/1, 288. 8) 1, 272. 9/1, 263. 6/1, 262. 3/1, 257. 2| ., = 5/1, 278. 2.1, = 9 1,291.81, 281.0) !, 273. 0)1, 178.3 
Engines and turbines................-- de | 2.7; 62.4) 63.3) 62.3) 61.8 6) 59.7) 85.2) 55. 5.6 5.7) 57.1 57.1 FS 5) 53.6 
Agricultural machinery and tractors_..|.......| 108.2) 103 5; 99.1) 94.5) 89.0 7.0| 96.3) 100 6} 106 3 107 7; 1123) 114.3] 104.5) 113.3 
Construction and mining machinery. Sones H 118.3) 116.3) 115.8) 113.7} 115.0) 115.0) 115.0) 113.2) 116.1! 112.6) 113.5) 112.1 13. 5 96.6 
Metalworking machinery. --...........]-..-.-- | 229.8) 228.5 27.6; 225.5) 223.4) 222.7) 220.3) 218.9} 222.2} 223.7) 222. 5; 221.4] 222.4) 202.3 
Special-industry machinery (except | | | } | | } } | 

metalworking machinery)..-.....-...|--.---- | 136.5} 136.9} 137.3) 137.3] 136.7] 137.5] 137.0] 137.5} 138.3] 137.4) 137.0) 137.5] 137.1] 127.9 
General industrial machinery-.---....-- ----} 184.8] 184.8} 184.4) 184.4) 183.0} 182.3] 180.9! 180.3) 179.4) 178.0, 1783) 178.0) 179.5) 160.7 
Office and store machines and devices |... .--- 104.6) 103.1) 101.0) 100.1 98.7) 93.8 95 8| 94.9| 96.5) 96.3) O48 929) 95.7) 85.6 
Service-industry and household ma- | } 

ES eS ae een } 143.8) 143.2) 140.7) 138.3) 140.2) 141. 0) 141.5! 143.7} 1529) 155.4) 1590.8) 153.9} 147.3) 140.3 
Miscellaneous machinery parts j 219.1) 220.4) 219.6) 216.8) 215.8) 212.4) 210.7) 209.2) 210. 9) 214.1) 216.5) 215.8) 214.5) 198.0 

| | } | | } | 

Electrica] machinery..............-....-- 883.0; 891.9) 906.7) 918.3) 913.8} 891.4) 877.7) 854.3) 866.4) 871.6) 874.0) 841.5] 877. 5} 823.2 
Electrical generating, transmission, } | | | | | | 

distribution, and industria! appars- | | | | } 

EEE TED ae | 298.5) 302.0) 304.2| 304.2) 306.5) 302.9) 298.9] 295.9} 300.1) 209.9) 301.0) 275.8} 2943) 269.3 
Electrical appliances... .. --| 40.6 40.7 41.1 41.5 42.2 42.6, 42 1; 38.8 41.0) 41.5 43.0 41.1 41 3 37.2 
Insulated wire and cable_.....-........|-..---- 19.1 19.6 19.9 19.7) 19.7 19. 1 18.6; 18.3 18.7 19.1) 18.8 19.0 19.1} 17.7 
Electrical equipment for vehicles......_|...---. | 63.5] 640] 63.3, 62.2] 50.3) 55.5] 53.0] 81.5) 52.9] 57.2) 60 2} 60.8) 59.0) 65.6 
ed a a  , Pee } 28.4) 285) 28.3) 285) 28.5) 283) 28.1) 28.5] 283! 283) Wi) 23.2] 27.1) 240 
Communication equipment... -..- : Sees 394.6) 398 7) 410.5) 422.8) 418.4) 403.1) 397.1) 384.9) 387.2) 386.9) 384.1) 383.5) 397.8) 372.5 
Miscellaneous electrical produets.......|.-..---| 38.3; 38.4) 39.4) 39.4) 39. 39.9) 39.9) 36.4) 38. 2) 38.7; 38 8| 38. i 38.9) 36.9 

Transportation equipment............- 9 1, 440. 4/1, 438. 6 1, 402. 0/1, 318. 9/1, 205. 0/1, 234 9) 249. 9)1, 268. 5/1, 295. 3) 1,332.4/1, 353. 7/1, 230. 3:1, 399.4 
CE ED 0} 683.1) 688.7) 669.1; 603.8) 503.6) 541.3) 560.6) 574.2) 613.2) 655.3) 678.1] 633.2 740.4 
Aircraft and parts_................ 0} 583.4) 578.0) 558.6) 6554.3) 544.9) 534.9) 523.1) 622.5) 5129 5120) 511.5) 532.7) 504.9 

A lh a RES 9| 370.4) 366.2) 380.3) 351.5) 246 5| 342.0) 333.1) 332.1] 323.2) 3243 323.8] 338.2) 322.4 
Aircraft engines and parts_.._- 4; 1149) 114.1) 111.9) 109.0) 105 8) 102 1} 101.4) 102. 1 101.7, 1009) 1009) 1042 95.3 
Aircraft propellers and parts.........|....- 2.9 12.6 12.5 12.1 11.7] 11.4) 10.8! 10.6 106) 10.2 10.0 9.9 10.8 9.3 

Other aircraft parts and equipment 3, Bear |} 86.8) 85.5 85.2 84.3 £2. 1] 81.2 80.0} 78.0) 77.7] 77.8 76.8 76.9 79.5 77.9 
Ship and boat building and repatring-_|._._.-. 122.4) 120.7) 118.8 113.6) 108 6} 106.5} 107.0) 114.3) 116.0) 113.0!) 110.0) 109 9! 119.9) 105.9 

Shipbuilding and repairing...........|.......| 101.6) 100.6 99.6 95.5 91.4) 898) 90.9 95.3) 95.4 90.5 87.1 87.1 an. 9 85.7 

Boatbuilding and repairiug..........|.....-- 20.8) 2.1 19.2; 18.1 17.2; 16.8 16. 1} 19.0) 206 22.5 22 9 22 8 20.0 20.2 
Railroad equipment. --............ 47.2; 46.7) 46.0) 420) 43.0| 406) 42.7) 43.6) 47.3) 47.9) 47.6 46.8) 45.3) 409 
Other transportation equipment..__...|___--_- zu ah 6c5SlCUEHlUSS CE 3} 8.9) 83} 85 8&3 7.5 7.4 82 7.3 

| | | | i | | 

Instruments and related products__.____- 234.8} 232.7| 234.0] 236.2) 237.3) 237 1 235.4| 233.3] 228.5} 231.1/ 230.9 231.41 290.9 232.8 224.5 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | } | 

i. re } 427) 41.8) 41.5) 41.5) 41.1) 40.0) 39.1) 38.5) 387) 38.1! 37.6) 37.3] 388) 33.9 
Mechanical measuring and controlling | | | j | | 

iat etait tederésckwtientocewese | 583 60.4 61.1 61 61.2 59. 8 59.0 57.7; 58.3) 58. 5} 59. 5| 59.7 59.6 58.5 
Optical instruments and lenses_. ct 2 Cen See Sad 10.5} 10.6; 10.4 10.4; 10.6) 10.7) 10.7) 10.8) 10.6) 10.6 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | | | | | 

31.0} 307] 30.6) 30.5) 30.1) 30.1) 301) 29.5; 29.9) 298 297) 293] 298] 27.9 

21.8 21.7 21.9 21.9 22 2 22.2; 22.3 22.2} 226 22.6) 22.7) 22.5 22.3) 20.5 

41.9 41.9 42.6 42.8 42.8) 43.3 43.9 43.1} 43 1) 42. 5) 2 3) 2.3 42.9 43.1 

26. 4) 27.0 28. 0) 28.7 29 2) 29.4 28.5 27. 1 27 9} 23 7 238 9 «=29.0) 288 30.0 
} | ! 

Miscellaneous manufacturing tndustries..| 378.3) 378.4) 376.9| 398.6| 415.3) 423.5} 414.9] 404.4] 380.6) 395.2) 395.0) 394.11 397 > 401.1) 395.5 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.._.|_- 406 40.9) 422) 423) 431 42.1 40.7} 38.0) 394) 39.8 414 42.3) 41.5) 42.3 
Musical instruments and parts __.... 16.0 16.1 16.8 16.9 16.7 16.4 16. 2) 15.4 15.9 16.0 15. 9) 16.1] 16.2 15.3 
Toys and sporting goods._.......-.. 66.9' 64.0) 72.1) 82.9) 883 7.2} 84.0) 78.5) 81.8) 79.1) 753) 72.0) 785) 73.0 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies__- 22.9 22.7 23.7 24.4 247) #246) 24.1 23.1; 23.5 3.5) 23) 2.5) 23.7 2.8 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions_- | 47.4 47.7; 48.9 50.4 522} 51.9] 51.5) 48.3) 49.0, 480; 487) 51.7] 50.6) 53.6 
Fabricated plastics products. ......--_- " 70.0 70.7 72.2 72.9 72.4 69.8 67.0 64.8) 66.8 68.3 68 2 69.0 49.0) 66.4 
Other manufacturing industries.___....|.....-- 114.6, 114.8) 122.7) 125.5) 126.1) 122.9) 120.9) 112. 5 118.8, 120.3; 121.3) 123.1) 121.6) 122.1 

















1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include work- 


ing foremen and al] nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and trainees) 
engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, 
handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, janitorial, watch- 
man services, products development, auxiliary production for plant’s own 


use (e. g., powerplant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associ- 
ated with the above production operations, 

3 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

3 See footnote 3, table A-2. 

See footnote 1, p. 625. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries! 



































[1947-49 = 100] 
Period Employ-| Weekly Period | Employ-| Weekly || Period Employ-| Weekly 
ment payrolls | ment payrolls i] } ment payrolls 
1] 
| | 1] 
1939: Average..........---.-.- 66, 2 29.9 || 1952: | 106.3 136.6 || 1956: October....__.__- sateteat 108. 7 168.7 
1 Average........ 71.2 34.0 || 1953: 111.8 151.4 | November._.....___- 108.0 167.7 
1941: Average........ 7.9 49.3 || 1954: 101.8 137.7 || December-.........---- 107.6 170.9 
1942: Average........ 103. 9 72.2 || 1955: 105.5 152 5 |} 
1943: Average........ 121.4 99.0 || 1956 106. 5 | BOL. 3 ti GG: JONGANT. . ..ccnncncccce 106 0 165.1 
1944: Average...____- 118.1 102. 8 || February____-------.-- 105.8 164.7 
1945: Average.......- 104.0 7.8 || 1956: March. 106. 1 157.9 | RETIRE _  Ceiniceeds 
1946: Average_..- 97.9 81.2 | 106.0 | 158 2 
1947: Average__-- 4 103.4 97.7 | ; 105.4 | 157 3 |) 
1948: Average..._.._- 102.8 105.1 105.7 | 158.2 || 
1949: Average..---.---- 93.8 7.2 101.2] = 151.0 || 
1950: Average.......... 99.6 111.7 107.1] 161.4 
SINE IE ic cccccscen coed 106. 4 129.8 | 107.8] 165.8 
1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 625. 
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TABLE A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel 


{In thousands] 





average 
Unit of Government 





| 1957 | 1956 | Annual 
| 

| 

| 


Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 


















Feb. Jan Dec. | Nov. | | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | 1956 1955 
Total civilian employ- | | | 
SEES 7,349 | 7,315 | 7,602 7, 342 j 7, 298 7,213 | 6,960 6, 947 7, 150 7, 203 7, 130 7, 122 7, 084 | 7,176 6,915 
Federal employment 3__... 2, 200 2, 196 2, 483 2, 201 2,202 | 2,196 2, 208 2, 208 2,193 | 2,176 2, 168 2, 162 2,160 | 2,214 2, 188 
Executive..........---|2,173.3 2,170.1 |2,456.2 |2,174.7 (2,175.9 |2, 169.1 |2,181.1 2,182.0 2,166.6 /2,150.0 |2,142.1 |2,135.8 |2, 134.0 |2 187.4 2, 161.7 
Department of De- | | 
OS SEIS 1,031.7 (1,033.5 |1,034.8 |1,037.5 (1,041.0 (1,038.8 |1, 046.5 |1,046.2 (1,040.2 |1,030.0 (1,025.8 1,022.9 (1,022.9 |1, 034.1 |1,027.9 
Post Office Depart- i | 
Sa 520. 4 519.1 805.3 | 518.9 514.0 | 511.4) 5098 510.1 506. 1 509 9 OO. 4 509.4 519.6 539.6 530.0 
Other agencies .....- 621.2 | 617.6 616.1 | 6183) 620.9) 618.9) 6248 625.6 | 620.3 610.0 | 606.8 | 603.6 600. 5 613.7 | 603.8 
| | 
Legislative............ 21.9 21.8; 22.0; 22.0 22. 1 22.1 22. 1 21.9 22.1 21.9 21.9 21.9 21.7 21.9 21.6 
eee 4.5 | 4.5 | 4.4) 4.5 | 4.4 | 4.4 4.3 4.3 | 4.3) 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3] 4.3 4.1 
| | | 
District of Columbia *..| 233.0 | 232.2] 239.4 231.4 | 231.2 230.3 | 233.0 233.7 232.7 228. 5 228. 6 228. 7 228. 6 231.2 | 230.0 
i | i | | 
a } 212.1 211.4 218.5 210.4 210.1 | 209.2 } 211.9 212.8 211.7 207.6 207.8 207.9 207.9 210.3 209. 4 
Department of De- | | 
IN nee 88.0} 880] 880) 881] 8&3] 882] 897] 901] 898) 88.1 88.1| 8&3 88.4 88.6 89.3 
Post Office Depart- | | | 
oe ese 8.9 | 8.9 16.8 | &7 8.6 | 8.6 8.6 | 8.5 | 8 8.6 86 &7 9.3 9.3 
Other agencies -_....- 115.2 114.5 | 113.7 113.5 113.1 112.4 113.6 114.1 113.3 W11] M11 111.0 110.8 112.4; 111.0 
aes 20.2; 20.1) 20.2 20.3 | 20. 4 20.4; 20.4 20.2; 2.3 20.2; 20.1 20.1 20.0 | 20. 2 19.8 
ROTTER 7) 7] 7 | 7 7 7 7 .7| | a) i aes 7] 7| 
| } | 
State and local employ- | } } 
as, Fl 5,119} 5,119] 5,141 | 5,096 5,017 4, 752 4, 736 4, 957 5, 027 4,962 4,960 4,924} 4,962| 4,727 
0 Ee eee 1,325.7 (1,322.2 (1,319.7 |1,321.0 |1, 317.6 |1, 278.0 |1, 252.1 (1,252.6 1,291.1 |1, 296.8 |1, 270.9 |1, 289 2 1, 280.0 /1, 281.0 11, 215.4 
See 823.3 |3,796.3 3,798.9 [3,819.9 |3, 778.4 3,738.8 3,500.3 3,486.7 3,665.4 |3, 730.1 3,690.8 |3,690.9 3,664.1 3,681.4 3,511.2 
Baieentiok.........--.- lo, 385.0 2,351.2 2,351.6 |2, 349.7 2,316.0 (2,192.2 /1,878.5 1,877.2 2,125.3 (2,245.0 2242.0 /2, 250.1 |2, 241.1 |2, 189.2 2,080.8 
Other.................|2, 764.1 (2, 767.3 |2, 767.0 |2, 791.2 |2, 780.0 |2, 824.6 [2,873.9 2,862.1 2,831.2 |2, 781.9 |2, 719.7 (2,710.0 |2 683.0 |2 773.2 2, 665.8 
Total military personnel ¢.../2,817 | 2,816 | 2,809 2,827 | 2,829] 2,824] 2,827) 2,830] 2,835] 2841 | 2,965| 2.879) 2893] 2848] 3,025 
| | 
pees eee 997.3 | 993.4 | 992.3 /1, 002.4 |1,004.1 [1,005.6 (1,013.5 [1,027.3 |1,025.8 |1,039.4 |1, 054.7 |1, 064.4 |1,060.5 |1,030.1 |1, 145.8 
OT Beh eee -| 9153] 918 4] 9146] 918.3] 916.0), 911.5) 9990!) 90990 9100/] 9082!) 9116! 9115) 92342) 916.1 955.3 
eT -| 675.9 | 676.0 | 673.1] 675.0 | 677.7 | 676.9] 675.1 | 6736| 669.9] 6A6.2 71.6 | 674.5 | 66941! 672.7! 648.8 
Marine Corps.-_..- -| 198.9) 199.6 | 200.8 | 202.1} 202.8] 2015] 2009) 2005) 200.8] 1986] 1985] 1994] 199.7] 200.4] 205.9 
| ee } 29.1] 29.0 28.6 | 28.8) 28.8 | 28.7 28.7 23.7 23.4) W7 2.9; 29.1 29.2 23.8) 28.6 
1 Data refer to Continental United States only. Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and 
2 Data are prepared by the Civil Service Commission. Virginia counties) 
* Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard 4 Tata refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 625. 
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Insured unemployment under State programs and the program of unemployment compen- 

















Geographic division and State 








PE itetickw wie nitnaniatennaenen 
Kentucky......... 

Mississippi-_----- 

Montana........ 

New Merxico---.- 

sis RE rere 


SES 
South Carolina.- 
ee 


Kansas 





a. Tae 


Connecticut 





New Hampshire_...........-.-.----- 


New York _- 

New Jersey _- 
Pennsylvania... 
East North Central... 
North Dakota... 

South Dakota..-. 


N 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month. 
may not add to exact column ‘totals because of rounding. 
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Middle Atlantic_. 








Continental United States_-_................. 


New England 
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TABLE A-9: Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





1956 





| 


Sept. Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. 





Seipyeness service: 
ew applications for work 


Nonfarm placements 7 


State unemployment insurance 
ms: 3 


Initial claims # 

Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- 
age weekly volume | 

— of insured unemployment #- 
Weeks of unemployment com- | 
pensa’ : 

Average weekly ‘benefit amount 
for total unemployment 

Total benefits paid 





973| 


, 730} 1,737) 1,28 
4.3 4.4 ‘| 


3.3 
6, 680} 3, 950 0 3, 503 


| 
$27.42) $27.26) 
$104, 245) $91, 700) 


1, 013| 
2. 


6, 118) 





$27.85} $27.73 
$164, 860'$177, 598 


Unemployment compensation for | 
veterans: * 

Initial claims 3___ 

Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- | 
age weekly volume) -__.- | 

Weeks of unemployment com- | 
pensated 

Total benefits paid ?_. 


Railroad unem ployment insurance: 
Applications * iol 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume) - 
Number of payments ’ | 
a amount of benefit pay- | 
men = 3 
Total ben nefits paid om 


119 98) 


$58. 65 
$9,7 


| 
$58. 04) 
$5, 637) 


$58. 08 
, 772) $6, 868 
All programs: " | 


sured unemployment 4 1, 850 1, 379 1,090 


37 


$59. 19 
$5, 197 


939 


| | | 

| 
60s! 790, 
591| 519) (558 


} 1 | | 
| | 
1,119} 863) 993 
1,178 1, 255 
3.1 3. 


732 
567 


1, 049 


| 
61 oe 


1,359} 1,472) 1,535 
3.6 3.9 4.1 


5, 775 


1, 200) 
. 6) ‘ 3.1) 


| 
4, oo 
$26. 91) 


| ! 
4, 508) 4,896; 5, 122, 5, 499 


$26. 79) 


3, 556 
$26. 70 $27. 13 


$27.77 05 


$27. $26. 95 
| 919) $112, 207|$111, 708/$116, 052) $125, 786 3133. eas $151, 998 $143, 923 $ 


| 
OA 
27 27 
| | | 
43) 41) 
187 


$4, 970| 


5 10 


55 
124 


36 

95 
$54. 70 
$5, 144 


41) 

69 
$53.03 
$3, 604 


173 


$58. 23 
$10, 201 


| 


1, 158) 


85 


$57. 67 
$7, 112 


58. G2 


$5, 561 


$48. 89 
$4, 145 


1, 960 1, 234 1,316 1, 439 1, 651 2, 109 


1, 316 





! Average weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other {tems 
include them. 

# Data include activities under the program of Unemployment Compensa- 
= for Federal Employees (UCFE), which became effective on January 1, 
1 


55. 

4 An initial claim fs a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured unem- 
ployment which may result if he is unemployed for 1 week or longer. 

«Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of 
anemployment. 

§ The rate of insured unemployment is the number of insured unemployed 
ro ga as 8 percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 
period. 

* Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to supplement State, UCFE, o 
railroad unemployment insurance benefits. 


’ Federal portion only of benefits paid jointly with other programs. 
Weekly benefit amount for total unemployment is set by law at $26. 

* An application for benefits is filed by arailroad worker at the beginning ot 
his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

* Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods; the aver- 
age amount is an average for al] compensable periods. Not adjusted for re- 
coveries of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

” Adjusted for recoveries of overpayments and settlement of underpay- 
ments. 

“ Represents an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 
State, UCFE, and veterans’ programs, and that covered by the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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7 Annual 
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Nov. | Dec. | average 
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July Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
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| Mar. | Apr. | May June 


Jan. | Feb. 
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of Labor 
Monthly 


gy, etc., is 


gress: the influence of such stoppages is reflected, 
Measurement 


however, in theemployment figures. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turnover computations in months, when 
in a technical note on 


Beginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 


separation rate because of rounding. 
Note.—Information on concepts, methodolo 


given 


Turnover, which appeared in the May 1953 
Labor Review. 


work stoppages are in pro 


Note.—Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing 


industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the 
(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment sample 


(1) Accessions and separations are reported for the entire calendar month: 
and includes proportionately fewer smal] plants: certain industries are not 


the employment and payroll] reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 


period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


1 Tata for the current month are preliminary. 
industries: canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and seafoods: women’s, 


misses’, and children’s outerwear: and fertilizers. 


changes shown by the Bureau's employment series for the following reasons: 
covered. The major industries excluded are printing, publishing, and allied 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


[Per 100 employees] 





Industry 


Total accession Separation rate pai 
rate 


Discharge | —_ mili- 








Feb. Jan. ab. Jan. Feb. | Jan. 
1957 1957 57 57 1957. | 1957 





Manufacturing 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods. ___. 
Nondurable goods 


Ordnance and accessories 
Food and kindred products_- 
Meat products.__._..___- 
Grain-mill products. - 
Bakery products 
Beverages: 
4 ee 
Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco and s 


Yarn and thread mills.......- 

Broad-woven fabric mills___..- 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber. 
Woolen and worsted 

Knitting mills ‘ 
Ful!-fashioned hosiery __ thine 
Seamless hosiery 
Knit underwear... 

Dyeing and finishing textiles. - 

Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings___. 


‘ae and other finished textile prod- 
ts 


Men? sand hoys’ suits and coats_.__._- 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 

Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
niture) 

Logging camps and contractors 

Sawmills and planing mills __ r 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 


Furniturean: fixtures__- 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures. __ 

Paper and allied products__.____ 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard. mills_- 
Paperboard containers and boxes...__. 

Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals__- 
Industrial organic chemicals__ 

Synthetic fibers 


Paints, pigments, and fillers. - 
Products of petroleum and coal__- 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products__. 
ires and inner tubes._ 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products_ 
Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic_........... 
Structural clay products 


Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and roll- 
{ng mills -- 

Iron and steel foundries ____- 
Gray-iron foundries 
Malleable-iron foundries - 
Stee] foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 

ferrous metals 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and zine. _......._. 

Rolling, drewing, and alloying of non- 

ferrous metals: 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
copper .. 


Nonferrous foundries. _- kioawe 
Other primary metal! industries: 
Iron and steel forgings 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 
[Per 100 employees} 








Misce., incl. mili- 
Industry tary 
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Manu facturing—C ontinued 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
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where c | 
Fabricated structural metal products _| 
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Engines and turbines... | 
Agricultural machinery and tractors __. 
Construction and mining machinery -- 
Meteswerking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except | 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories. __ 
Special-industry machinery (except | 
metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery | 
ffice and store machines and devices | 
Service-industry and household | 
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tor 
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Miscellaneous machinery parts____-. 


Electrical machinery | 
Electrical generating, transmission, | 
distribution, and industrial appa- 

ratus | 

Communication equipment 

lios, phonographs, television 

sets, and equipment | 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 

equipment | 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- 

cellaneous products. ................| 


Transportation equipment 
Automobiles_........... 
Aircraft and parts___.... 
ircraft 
Aircraft engines vand parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts. k 
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Railroa 


Other transportation equipment ___-__| 


Instruments and related products 
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Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries __ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware__| 
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1 Not available. &.—See footnote 1 and Nore on table B-1, p. 638. For industries in- 
2 Less than 0.05. eladed in the durable- and nondurable-goods categories, see footnotes 2 and 
3 Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compen- 3, table A-2 (exceptions are contained in the note to table B-1). 

sated entirely on a commission basis. 





C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 


C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees! 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 





Year and month Meat products ¢ Meatpacking, Sausages and Dairy products ¢ Condensed and 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Food and kindred products—Continued | Tobacco manufactures 
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TABLE C-1: 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 

































































































































































Household apparel | Women’s suits, coats, | Women’s and chil- | Underwear and night- Corsets and allied Millinery 
Year and month and skirts dren’s undergarinents‘*, wear, except corsets garments 
7 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. | briy. | wkly. | wkly. | hbriy. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
| ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | | ings | ings | | ings | ings | 
| | | | | } 
1055: Average._....| $40.52) 36.5) $1.11) $64.27) 33.3) $1.93 $44. 771 36.7) $1.22 $42.32 36.8) $1.15) $48.78 36.4) $1.34) $57.15) 36.4 $1.57 
1956: A verage..-.-.-..- 44.76, 36.1 1. 24 7. 94 33.8 2.01; 47. 36.3 1.32) 45.38 36.3 1, 25 51. 77| 36.2, 1.43) 62.39 36.7 1.70 
February ....- 42.26, 37.4 1.13} 70.35) 35.0) 201) 4637 36 8| 1.26) 4. 41| 37.1| 1.17] 51.04) 362 1.41) 70.644 46 1.7 
45.88) 36.7 1.25} 65.14) 329) 1.98) 48.18) 365, 1.32) 45.75) 36.6, 1.25) 51.55) 36.3) 1.42) 6421) 36.9 1.74 
46. 75 37.1 1.26; 59.17 30.5 1.94) 47.35 35.6) 1.33) 44.48) 35.3) 1.26) 51.62) 36.1) 1.43) 57.87) 35.5 1.63 
44. 98 35.7 1.26} 60.29 31.4 1.92 . 46 35. 2) 1.32) 43.38) 34.7) 1.25) 51.34 35.9; 1.43) 51.50; 31.4 1. 64 
43.72) 34.7 1.26) 66.92 33.8 1.98) 46.95 35.3 1.33] 43.75) 35.0; 1.25) 51.55) 35.8) 1.44) 53.94 32.3 1. 67 
43.88) 35.1 1,25) 73.03 35.8 2.04) 47.12 35.7; 1.32) 44.63) 35.7) 1.25) 50.69 35.7; 1.42) 61.75 35.9) 1.7 
45.11] 35.8] 1.26) 73.19] 35.7| 2.05 $41 36.4| 1.33| 46.12} 36.6) 1.26) 51.62) 36.1| 1.43| 63.13) 37.8) 1.67 
43. 56, 34.3 1.27; 6813) 326) 2.09) 49.31 36. 8) 1.34) 47.62) 37.2 1.28} 5213, 36. 2) 1.44) 66.61 38.5 L7 
44.58} 35.1) 1.27] 69.63} 33.8) 2.06) 50.73) 37.3) 1.36) 49.14) 37 8} 1.30] 53.07) 36.6] 1.45] 67.20) 39.3) 1.71 
45.97, 36.2 1.27} 65.27 32.8 1.99} 50.09; 37.1) 1.35) 48.00 37.5 1.28} 52.93 36.5) 1.45) 56.95 33.9 1.68 
47.74, 37.3 1.28) 68.74 34.2 2.01; 49.18, 36.7) 1.34) 46.7 36.8 1.27; 52.93) 36.5 1.45} 61.03 35. 9 1.70 
1957: 46.08, 36.0) 1.28] 70.52) 344) 2.05) 48.64) 36.3) 1.34) 45.86, 36.4) 1.26) 52.85) 36.2) 1.46) 63.00) 36.0) 1.75 
46. 85 36. | 1.28) 69. 56 34. . 2.04) 49.71 37. 1) 1.34) 47.6 37. 5) 1.27] 52. aoe 36. 5 1.45) 68.89 38. 7 1.78 
| | | | | 
| Miscellaneous apparel} Other fabricated Curtains, draperies, 
Children’s outerwear and textile products ¢ and other housefur- Textile bags Canvas products 
} | | | | | | | | | 
1955: Average --...- $45.38) 37.2) $1.22) $45.14) 37.0) $1.22 $50. 04 38.3) $1.33 60; 38.0) $1.20) $53.78) 38.7) $1.39 $53.72, 39.5) $1.36 
ri | 48. 44) 36. 7) 1.32) 49.71 37.1) 1.34] 53.02 37.6, 1.41 7.10) 36.8 1.28} 57.13 39.4; 1.45) 55.81) 39.3 1,42 
47.12} 37.4) 1.26) 47.75 37.9) 1.26) 51. 41) 37.8 1.36 38) 37.4 1.24) 55.70 39.5) 1.41) 53.65) 38.6 1.39 
47.21; 36.6) 1.29) 49.37) 37.4) 1.32) 52.50) 37.5 1.40} 47.60) 36.9 1.20; 86.77) 39.7) 1.43) 5474) 39.1 1.40 
46. 93 36. 1) 1.30) 49.045 3.6 1.34 51. 94| 37.1 1.40} 45.80) 35.5 1.29) 56.34) 39.4 1.43) 54.99) 39.0) 1.41 
47. 16| 36.0) 1.31] 48.64) 36.3) 1.34) 51.38) 36.7 1.40} 44.80) 35.0 1,28) 55.54) 38.3 1.45) 55.81} 39.3) 1.42 
48.71; 36.9) 1.32) 48.68 36.6 1.33) 52.03) 36.9 1.41) 45.44 35.5 1.28} 56.60) 38.5 1.47) 57.20) 40 0| 1.43 
haincwmssinnstioel 49.18 36.7) 134) 49.08 36. 9) 1.33} 5268) 37.1) 1.42) 45.67) 354 ‘. 29| 57.92) 39.4 1.47 7.63) 40.3) 1.43 
49.45 36.9 134 50. 86) 37.4) 1.36) 52.78) 37.7 1.40) 48.38) 37.5 1.29; 58.90) 39.8 1.48) 56.34 39.4; 1.43 
September....| 48.33) 35.8 1.35) 51.24) 37.4) 137) 5410, 381 1.42) 48.64) 38.0) 1.28) 59.05) 39.9) 1.48) 5481 38. 6) 1.42 
October......-| 49.58} 37.0) 1.34] 52.30) 37. 9| 1.38] 56.12} 38.7) 1.45] 50.31) 39.0) 1.29] 58.95) 40.1) 1.47| 56.41) 38.9) 1.45 
November... -| 48.94) 36.8) 1.33) 50.37 36. 5| 1.38) 56.30 38.3 1.47) 48.62 37.4 1.30) 57.09) 39.1) 1.46) 54.53 38.4, 1.42 
December. 49.14) 36.4) 1.35) 51.15) 36.8) 1.39) 57.07; 38.3) 1.49) 48.10) 37.0) 1.30) 59.64, 40.3) 1.48) 56.06) 39.2) 1.43 
1957: January--- 50.55, 36.9) 1.37) 49.23) 36.2) 1.36) 54.98) 37.4) 1.47) 47.45) 36.5) 1.30) 58.07) 39.5) 1.47; 56.99) 39.3) 1.45 
February-...--| 51. 79) 37.8 i. 37 50. 42 36. 8 1. 37| 55.86, 38. 0} 1. 47} 48. 99 37.4 i. 31) 59. 64 40.3 1.48 54.58 37.9 1. 44 
| | ! | | | | | | | | 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
| Total: Lumber and | Logging camps and Sawmills and planing Sawmills and planing mills, general 
| wood products (ex- contractors tf milis ¢ 
| cept furniture) United States South West 
| | | | | | 
1955: Average__....| $69. 29) 41.0) $1.69) $75.04 37.9) $1.98 $09. 97! 41.4) $1.68) $70.38 41.4) $1.70) $46. 76| 43.7) $1.07) $88.43) 39.3) . 25 
1956: Average.......| 70.93, 40.3} 1.76] 78.80) 39.4) 200) 71.91; 40.4) 1.78] 7232) 40.4) 1.79) 49.09 41.6} 1.18] 90.64) 38.9) 233 
February -.... | 66.80 40. 0} 1.67) 60.56) 37.2) 1.87| 67.37 40.1 1.68) 67.60) 40.0 1.69) 45.76} 41.6) 1.10) 87.10) 38 2) 22 
Marehb........ | 67.72; 39.6 1.71) 6483 34.3 1.89) 69.25) 39.8 1.74) 60.65) 39.8 1.75) 48.08 40. 4) 1.19) 87.32) 383) 22 
= | 70.22 30. 9| 1.76) 77.17 37.1, 2.08 70. 80} 40.0 1.77} 71.20 40.0 1.78} 48. 79) 41.0) 1.19) 90.64) 38.9) 2.33 
| | 71.38; 40.1) 1.78) 76.91 36.8) 2.09) 73.26, 40.7 1.80) 73.67 40.7 1.81} 49.86 41.9 1.19} 92.20) 39. 4) 2.3% 
EE 73. 71 40.5, 1.82) 80.39) 38.1 2.11) 75.62 41.1 1.84| 76.04 41.1 1.85 40. 68 41. 4) 1.20} 95.99 40.5 2. 37 
ee | 72.54 40.3; 1.80) 79.00; 39.5) 200) 73.7 40.3 1.83) 74.15) 40.3 1.84) 49. 68 41.4) 1.20) 92.51 39.2) 236 
EEE | 74.93; 41.4) 1.81) 87.87 43. 5) 2.02 75.81| 41.2 1.84| 76.22 41.2 1.85} 50.52) 42 1) . 95. 51 40.3 2. 37 
September....| 74 44) 40.9° 1.82) 86.50, 424! 204) 74 52) 40. 5) 1.84) 74.93 40.5 1.85) 50. 52) 421; 120) 9290 30.2 2.37 
October ------- 73.03} 40.8) 1.79) 84.62) 42 1| 2.01) 73.71) 40.5] 1.82) 74.12) 40.5) 1.83) 50.16) 41.8) 1.20) 91.73) 39.2) 234 
November....| 71.20) 40.0} 1.78] 79.20) 39.6) 2.00) 71.82) 39.9 1.80} 72.22) 39.9 1.81} 49.80 41.5 1.20} 90.64) 38.9 2. 33 
December.....| 69.65) 39.8, 1.75) 74.69 38.5 1.94) 69. 74) 39.4 1.77| 69.95 39.3) 1.7 49. 56 41.3) 1.20) 86.16 37.3 2.31 
1957: January. ---.-- gf. ey es Se eee |  etetl 7.73} 38.7| 1.75) 67.94) 38.6, 1.76) 48.00) 40.0) 1.20) 84.04) 36.7) 2.29 
February.----.- | 68.7. | 39. 5) 07 EE EE = 39.1 1.76} 69.21 39.1; 1.77) 47. 76 39. 8 1.20) 86.64 38.0) 2.28 
} | i i i 
Miltwork, plywood, 
and prefabricated Miulwork Plyweod Wooden containers ‘| Woeden bares, other | Miscellaneous wood 
structural wood than cigar products 
products ¢ 
| | j j | ] 
1955: 41.7| $1.77| $72.56) 41.7) $1°74) $78.19 a2 $1.81] $52.48| 41.0) $1.28) $53.12) 41.5) $1.28) $57.82 41.6) $1.39 
1956: 40.4) 1.83) 73.31) 40.5) 1.81] 75.81) 41.2) 1.84) 56.71) 40.8) 1.39) 56.58) 41.0) 1.38) 60.01) 41.1) 1.46 
40.7 1.79} 70.93 40.3 1. 76; 78.32 428) 183) 53.4 41.1 1.30} 53.66, 41.6) 1.29) 57.82) 41.3) 1.40 
40.6) 1.83) 71.78 40.1 1.79) 79.90) 425 1.88) 56.71 40.8 1.39) 56.44, 41.2 1.37] 58.49) 40.9 1.4 
40.6) 1.84) 72.14 40.3 1.79} 79.38} 42.0) 1.89) 57.26) 40.9) 1.40) 57.13, 41.4 1.38} 59.04) 41.0) 1.44 
40.4 1.84, 73.44) 40.8) 1.80) 75.36) 40.3 1.87) 57.67) 40.9) 1.41) 56. 71\ 40.8 1.39] 59.45) 41.0 1,45 
40.8 1.84) 7475 41.3) 1.81} 75.52) 40.6 1.86) 57.53 40.8 1.41] 57.26) 40.9 1.40) 60.30) 413 1.46 
40.4 1.85) 73.53) 40.4) 1.82) 74.52) 40.5 1.84) 57.94 40.8) 1.42 57. 40) 41.0 1.40) 60. 40.9; 1.48 
40.8 1.85| 74.44 40.9) 1.82) 75.99 41.3) 1.8 7. 92 40.5) 1.43) 57.11 40.5 1.41; 60.27; 41.0 1.47 
40. 4 1.85] 74.70 40.6) 184, 7485 40.9 1.83] 57.92) 405 ® 57. 94 40.8) 1 42) 61.57, 41.6 148 
40.1 1.83! 73.35 40.3) 1.82) 73.71) 40. 5) 1.82) 58. 50 41.2 1.42) 57.95 41.1) 1.41) 61.80) 41.2 1. 50 
39.8 1.84; 72.98) 40.1| 1.82) 73.02) 30.9) 1.83 86. 5 40.1) 1.41) 56.03) 40.6 1.38) 61.39) 41.2) 1.49 
40.6 1.85, 73.93 40.4 1.83| 75.67) 40. 9) 1.85) 57.53) 40.8 1.41) 56.30 40.5 1.39) 61.39 41.2 1.49 
1957: 39. 6 1.85! 72.65 39. 7) 1,83) 74.37) 40.2 1.85} 55.72 39.8) 1.40 5.18 39.7 1.39) 60.05) 40.3 1.49 
40.0| 1.85! 72.65| 39.7) 1.83' 76.26) 41.0) 1.86) 55.55) 39.4) 1. 41| 55.04) 39.6 1.391 60.791 40.8 1.49 











See footnotes_atjend_of table, 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Furnjture and fixtures 





Wood household fur- 















































































































































Total: Furniture and Wood household fur- | Mattresses and bed- | Office, public-build- 
Year and month fixtures Household furniture‘| niture (except up-| niture, upholstered springs ing, and profes 
ered) sional furniture ¢ 
Avs. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly. | hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings 
$67.23) 41.5) $1.62) $63.76) 41.4) $1.54) $58.10) 42.1) $1.38) $69.36) 40.8) $1.70) $70.99) 40.8) $1.74) $75.96) 42.2) $1.80 
68 95) 40.8 1.69) 64.96) 40.6 1.60, 59.35) 41.5 1.43) 71.64 39.8 1.80) 71.71 39.4 1.82} 79.42) 41.8 1.90 
67. 82 41.1 1.65) 64.78 41.0 1.58} 58.24 41.9 1.39) 71.73 40.3) 1.78} 70.95 39. 2 1.81) 79.85 42.7 1. 87 
68. 47 41.0 1.67) 65.44 40.9 1.60) 59.63 41.7 1.43) 72.32 40.4 1.79] 70.02 38.9 1.80; 80.09 42.6 1.88 
67.13 40.2 1.67| 63.44 39.9 1.59) 58.63 41.0 1.43) 70.35 39.3 1.79] 65. 86 37.0 1.7 78. 73 42.1 1. 87 
66.63) 39.9 1.67} 62.81 39.5 1.59) 58.34 40.8 1.43) 67.82 38.1 1.78] 66.04 37.1 1.78) 77.83 41.4 1.88 
67. 70 40.3 1.68) 63.68 39.8) 1.40) 47.63 40.3) 1.43) 68.74 38. 4 1.79] 72.62 39.9 1.82} 78.96 42.0 1 88 
67.13} 40.2) 1.67) 63.28) 39.8 1.59) 57.79) 40.7 1.42) 66.55) 37.6 1.77] 72.36; 40.2 1. 80) 78.25) 41.4 1.89 
69.87) 41.1 1.70) 65.69, 40.8 1.61) 59.06) 41.3 1.43) 71.06) 39.7 1.79} 76.73; 41.6) 1.83) 79.99) 42.1 1.90 
70.62) 41.3 1.71) 67.48 41.4 1.63) 60.61 41.8 145) 74.80 41.1 1.82] 77.19 41.5 1.86) 77.30 40.9 1.89 
71. 55 41.6 1.72} 68.39 41.7) 1.4] 61.76 42.3 1.46) 75.95 41.5 1.83} 75.92 40.6 1.87} 80.83 42.1 1.92 
69. 43 40.6 1.71) 66.18 40.6; 1.63) 60.15 41.2 1.46) 74.62 41.0 1.82] 71.81 38.4 1, 87| 79. 52) 41.2 1.93 
71. 62 41.4 1.73) 68.15 41.3) 1. 65) 61. 45 41.8) 1. 47| 77.93 41.9 1. 86] 73.68 39.4 1.87; 82.49 42.3) 1.95 
68. 06 39.8 1.71; 64.39 39. 5| 1.63) 58.84 40.3 1. 46) 68. 58) 38. 1 1.80] 72.94 38.8} 1.88) 78.5! 40. 7 1.93 
68. 40.1! 1.72) 65.44. 39.91 1 64! 58.841 40.3! 1.46) 71.92) 39.3! 1.83) 73.51! 39.1! 1.88 79.32) 41.1) 1.93 
Furniture and fixtures—Contin Paper and allied products 
Partitions, shelving, | Screens, blinds, and Total: Pa: 
. , “ ‘i : per and Pulp, paper, and 
Wood office furniture | Metal office furniture — and fix = a Lana allied products paper ‘d mill 
; 
1955: Average....... 68} 42.1) $1.56) $84.18) 42.3! $1.99) $90.78 00.8! $1.98) $65.83) 41.4) $1.59) $78.87; 43.1 $1. 83) $85. 94 44.3) $1.94 
1956: A verage_...-- 71. 05 42.8 1.66) 86.74 41.5) 209) 83.85 40.9 2.05; 66.09 40.3 1.64] 83.03 42.8 1.94) 91.05 44.2) 2.06 
February-.... 74.48 44.6 1.67] 87.96 42.7 2.06) 80.40 40.0 2.01) 66.91 41.3 1.62] 79. 85 42.7 1.87| 87.32 4.1) 1.98 
March........| 74.59 44.4 1.68} 86.92 42.4 2.05} 79. 20 39.6 2.00) 67.16 41.2 1.63] 81.27 43.0 1.89 88. 80 44.4, 2.00 
q 43.9 1.68} 84. 86 41.6; 2.04) 81.81 40.5 2.02) 64.80 40.0 1.62] 81.32 42.8 1.90) 88.40 44.2) 2.00 
43.3 1.65) 85.90 41.7 2.06} 83.03 40.7 2.04) 65. 36 40.1 1. 63} 80. 98 42.4 1.91) 88.68 43.9 2.02 
43. 2) 1 45} 86.32 41.7 2.07) &5 2 41.6 2.05; 64.02) 49.5 1.63] 82.41 427 1.93) 90 6) 44 2) 2.95 
41.6 1.62} 85. 49 41.0 2.09) 84.05 41.0 2.05; 66. 26 40.9 1.62] 84.28 43.0 1.96; 93. 21 44.6 2.09 
42.9 1.65) 85.28 41.0) 2.08) 88.62 42.2 2.10) 66.18 40.6 1.63] 83.92 42.6; 1.97) 92.19 43.9 2.10 
42.7 1.67; 80.94 39.1 2.07 7.15 41.5 2 10) 66. 90 40.3 1.66) 84.7 43.0 1.97; 93. 05 44.1 211 
42.8 1.63} 89. 88 42.0 2.14) 87.78 41.8 2.10) 66.40 40.0 1.66] 84.94 42.9 1.98 93 28 44.0 2.12 
41.0) 1.63 88.81 41.5 2.14) 84.45 40.6 2.08| 64.91 39.1 1.66] 84.74 42.8 1.98, 92.86 43.8 2.12 
42.7 1.65 92.43 42.4 2.18 85.70 41.2 208, 68.11 40.3 1.69) 85 57 43.0 199 9415) 442) 213 
42.0 1.60, 87.7 40.8 2.15' 86.32 41.3 2.09, 65.40 39.4 1. 66) 84. 38 42.4 1.99 93.07) 43. 9} 2.12 
41.9 1.60 87.29 40.6 2.15 84.66 40.9 2.07; 66.19 39.4) 1.68} 84.80) 42.4 2.00 92.87 43.6 2.13 


1955: 
1956: 


See footnotes at end of table. 


























Paper and allied products—Continued 








Printing, publishing, 


and allied industries 



















































































Total: Printing, pub- 
Paperboard contain- Fiber cans, tubes, and Other paper and " 
= aan tener? Paperboard bores potas allied products lishing, and allied Newspapers 
industries 

| | 
. 85 42.2) $1.75, $73.60 12.31 $1.74) $77.68 41.1) $1.89) $69.80 41.3) $1.69) $91.42 32.9! $2.35) $96. 65) 36. 2/ $2. 67 
76.13) 41.6 1.83) 75.71 41.6 1.82; 79.54 41.0 1.94) 72.92) 41.2) 1.77) 93.90 38.8) 2.42) 99. 64) 36.1; 276 
72.75; 41.1 1.77| 72.34 41.1 1 76| 78. 12 40.9 1.91) 71.45 41.3 1.73) 91. 87 38.6 2. 38) 96.30; 35.8) 269 
74. 70 41.5 1.80) 74.46 41.6 1.79, 78.74 40.8 1.93) 72. 56 41.7 1.74) 93.60 39.0 . = 98.74, 36 3| 2.72 
75. 35 41.4 1.82) 74.93 41.4 1. 81/ 78. 72 41.0 1.92) 71.69 41.2 1.7 93. 51 38.8 2.41) 99. 46) 36.3) 2.74 
74.03) 40.9) 1.81) 73.62) 40 9) 1.80} 79.37) 40.7) 1.95) 71.23) 40.7) 1.75) 93.65) 38.7) 2.42) 100. 55) 36.3} 2.77 
74. 8 41.2 1.82) 74.7 4) 3) 1.81} 77.97 40.4 1.93} 72. 57 41.0 1.7 93. 80 38.6 2 43) 101.00) 36. 2) 2.79 
75.81 41.2 1.84) 75.76 41.4; 1.83) 75.66 39.2 1.93} 73.87 41.5 1.7 93. 80 38.6 2.43; 98. 73) 35. 9) 2.75 
76.78| 41.5) 1.85) 76.54) 41.6) 1.84) 77.95) 40.6) 1.92) 73.16) 41.1 1.78} 94.28) 38.8) 2.43) 99.08) 35.9) 2.76 
78.86; 424 1.86) 7863) 425) 1.85) 7938 405) 1.96) 73.93) 41.3) 1.79) 95.94) 39.0) 246) 100.24 35.8 280 
78.86} 42.4) 1.86) 78.63} 425) 1.85) 81.36) 41.3] 1.97) 74.21) 41.0) 1.81] 95.80) 39.1) 2.45] 101 36) 36.2) 2.80 
77.89 42.1 1.85) 77.65 42.2) 1.84) &3.42 41.5 2.01) 74.57 41.2 1.81] 94. 57) 38.6 2.45) 102 28) 36.4) 2.81 
78. 12 42.0 1.86; 77.89 42.1 1.85) 82.61 41.1 2.01); 75.35) 41.4 1.82} 96.19) 39.1 2. 46, 103 21 46 2.82 
76.67} 41.0) 1.87) 76.45) 41.1) 1.86) 78.21) 39.3) 1.99) 74.48) 40.7) 1.83] 93. 841 383) 2 45| 97.86) 35.2) 2.78 
77. 27 41.1 1.88) 77.04 41.2 1.87; 81.00) 40.1 2.02) 75.03! 41.0 1.83) 94.85) 38.4) 2 47| 98. 56 35. 2 2.80 
= Bookbinding and re- 

Periodicals Books Commercial printing Lithographing Greeting cards lated industries 
| | { | | 

$92. o7| 39.9) $2 33) $830.40) 400° $2.01) $M. a3! 40. 1| $2. 25) $91. 66 40.2) $2.28) $56. 68] 38.3) $1.48) $70 09 39.6) $1.77 
96.40, 40.0) 241) 83.84) 40.5) 27) 93.03] 40.1] 232) 94.16) 39.9) 236] 61.60) 38.5) 1.60] 7229) 39.5, 1.83 
92.50} 39.7) 233) 8241] 402 205) 91.20; 40.0) 228] 91.41) 39.4) 2.32) 59.97) 382) 1.57| 70.59, 39.0) 1st 
95.20; 40.0 2.38} 82.62; 40.3) 2.05) 92.69) 40.3) 2.30) 93.83 40.1 2.34) 61.37 38.6; 1 59 70.98! 39.0 1.82 
92.82) 39.0 2.38} 83.02) 40. 3) 2. 06| 92. 00) 40. 0} 2.30) 92.90 39.7 2.34) 63.24) 38. 8) 1. 63) 71. 86 39.7) 1.81 
94.17} 39.4 2.39) 83.63) 40 4) 2.07| 92.17; 39.9) 2.31) 93.13 39.8 2.34) 62.15) 38.6) 1.61) 71.71) 39.4) 1.82 
96.80} 40.0] 242) 8445] 406, 2.8) 91.25) 39.5) 2.31] 94.80} 40.0] 2.37] 60 48) 37.8 1.60! 71.16] 39.1] 1.82 
95.60) 40.0 2.39) 83.81) 40. 1) 2.09, 92.73 39.8} 2.33] 96. 56 40. 4 2.39} 62.69) 38.7; 1.62) 71.71) 39.4 1.82 
100. 77 41.3; 2.44) 85.48) 40.9) 2.09) 92.57) 39.9) 2.32) 96.56 40.4, 2.39) 60 36) 38.2 1.58; 73.60 40.0 1.84 
102. 41) 40.8 251) 85.06) 407) 209 95.82) 406) 2.36) 98.49 40. 7} 2.42) 60.10; 37.8 1.59; 72.71; 39.3 1.85 
102.56} 40.7} 2.52) 85.69) 41.0) 209 95.41) 40.6) 2.35) 96.32) 40.3) 2.39] 62.63) 38.9) 1.61) 73.84) 39.7) 1.86 
96.92} 39.4) 2.46) 84.44) 40.4) 209 9290) 39.7) 234) 92.75) 39.3) 2.36) 63.76] 39.6) 1.61! 72.54! 39.0) 1.86 
93.30) 39.7 235, 8466, 40.7 208 95.41; 40 6) 2.35) 94.41) 39.5 2.39; 62.32; 38.0 164 74 61 39.9) 1 87 
95.68, 39.7) 2.41| 82.74) 39.4) 2.10 9424) 40.1) 2.35) 93.51) 38.8) 2.41] 64.56) 38.2) 1.69 73.12) 39.1] 1.87 
99.60! 40.0/ 249 84.591 39.9 2.12 94.64 40.1! 236) 95.11! 39.3 2.42) 65.15! 38.1 1.71! 7405 39.6 1.87 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Printing, publishing, 
and allied indus- 


Chemicals and allied products 

































































































































































tries—Continued 
Year and month ae oe Total: Chemicals and | Industrial Inorganic | Alkalies and chlorine Industrial organic Plastics, except syn- 
wp er ts sd allied products chemicals ¢ chemicals ¢ thetic rubber 
services 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg Avg. 
wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | | ings 
| | | | | | | 
1955: Avernage.____- $108.78, 39.7) $2.74) $82 go) 41.4 $1.90) $89.98] 40.9] $2.20) $87.67) 40.4) $2.17) $87.33 41 ol $2.13] $88. 41/ 423) $2.09 
1956: Average_._--- 109 37) 39. 2) 2.79] 86.73) 41.3 2.10) 95.35 41.1) 2.32] 93.02) 40.8 2.28; 92.25 41.0) 2.25) 93.88 42.1 2.23 
February...... 110.64) 39.8) 278) 8467) 41.3) 2.05) 93.7 41.1) 228) 91.62) 409) 224 89.57 40.9 2.19} 89. 24 41.7) 2.14 
March........ 111. 44 39.8) 2.80) 84.46 41.2 2.05) 93.48 41.0 2.28} 90.76) 40.7 2.23) 89.5 40.7 2.20) 90. 50 41.9 2.16 
BT ccnuinnnins 108.74; 39.4 2.76) 85 28) 41.2} 2.07} 93.25 40.9 2.28; 91.62) 40.9) 2.24) 90 98 40.8 2.23) 91. 56 42290 218 
] aS 107.59) 38.7 2.78} 86.32) 41.3) 2.09) 94.30) 41.0 2.30) 92.43 40.9 2.26) 91.62; 40.9 2.24) 92.64 42.3) 2.19 
Ce 108.03} 390| 277) 87.14) 41.3) 211) 94.71] 41.0] 231) 92.84) 40.9) 227) 93.24/ 41.3) 226) 95.02) 428] 222 
c 2S 109.20) 39.0) 286) 87.54] 41.1) 213) 94.42 40.7 2.32) 92.92 404 2.30; 93.07 41.0 2.27; 93. 68 42.2 2.22 
[RE 110.94) 39 2| 2.83) 87.12) 40.9) 2.13) 95.94) 41.0) 234] 95.30 40.9} 2.33) 92.39) 40.7) 2.27) 95.60 42.3) 2.26 
September__..| 110.94) 39.2 2.83) 8&8 18 41.4 2.13 7 8&8 41.3) 237) 95.94 41.0) 2.34) 94.12) 41.1 2.29) 95.91 41.7 2.30 
Octoher .....- 197 59) 38 7| 2.78) 8&7 97| 41.3 2.13) 94.76 41.0) 2.36} 95. 06) 40.8) 2.33) 93.48 41.0 2.28} 95. 57 42.1 2.27 
November._..| 108.44) 38 8} 280) 88.18 41.4 2.13} 97.00 41.1 2.36) 93.96 40.5 2.32) 94.12 41.1 2.20) 97.44 42.0 2 32 
December.._..} 110. 26 39.1 2.82) 89 44 41.6) 215) 98.12 41.4, 237] 95.94 41.0 2.34, 94.99 413 2.30; 98.09 42.1 233 
1957: January 109. 06 38. 4| 2.84) 88. 58 41.2) 215) 96.93 40.9 2.37] 94.37 40.5 2.33, 94 3 41.0 2.30) 96.56 41.8 2.31 
February. -._- 111.44) 39. 1 2.85) 88.78! 41. u 2.16] 96 70) 40.8) 2.37) 94.60, 40.6) 233) 9425 40.8, 231) 96.98) 41.8 232 
| | | 
Soap, cleaning and 
Synthetic rubber Synthetic fibers Explosives Drugs and medicines} polishing prepara- Soap and glycerin 
tions 4 
| ad | asl | 4.1] | | | aoal 
1955: Average...._. $97.81) 41.8) $2.34) $75 36} 40.3) $1.87) $81.40 40.1) $2.03) $75.07) 40.8) $1.84) $85.07 40. 9 $2.08) $91. 88 40.3) $2.28 
1956: Average_......| 104. 50) 41.8) 2 50) 78.00 40 0} 1.95} 87. 29) ap 2.15) 78. 74| 40.8 1.93) 8&9 82) 41.2) 218] & 16; 40.9) 2. 40 
February......| 101. 57) 41.8) 2.43) 77.0i; 399) 1.93) 82.76) 39.6 2.09} 77.90 41.0; 1.90) 8817) 412) 214) 94.89) 40.9) 232 
March........]| 102.51} 41 5} 2.47| 76. 03) 39.6) 1.92] 84.00 40.0} 2.10) 77.71 40.9 1.90) 89. #4 41.5 2.16; 97.17 41.0} 2. 37 
eae 192. 75 41.6) 2.47 76. 24) 39.5 1.93) 85.63) 40.2) 2.13) 77. 74) 40.7 1.91} 89.79 41.0) 2.19) 97.85 46 241 
Re 103.00 41.2) 2.50) 77.42) 39. 7| 1.95} 86.27) 40.5 2.13] 77.93 40.8 1.91) 88 94 40.8; 2.18] $7.85 40 6 2.41 
 Sepineate 103 41} 41.2} 2.51] 80.40] 40.4] 1.99] 87.74] 41.0] 214 7834) 40.8} 1.92] 91.52). 41.6] 220] 100.43] 41.5) 2.42 
ee 103. 75 41 5 2.50) 79.20; 39.8) 1.99) 86.18 39.9, 216) 7857) 40.5 1.94) 90. 86 41.3 2.20) 100.19 414 2.42 
August._......- 108. 03 42.2) 2.56! 77.22) 39 4 1.96; 86. 62 40.1) 2 16) 78. 20 40.1 1.95} 90.47; 41.5 2.18} 98.88 41.2 2. 40 
September. __.| 104. 90 41.3) 2.54] 79.19 40.2 1.97) 89.457) 40.9 2.19) 79.17 40.6 1.95] 91.10 41.6 2.19) 99.12 41.3 2 40 
October .....- 107. 52 42.0 2. 56) 78. 20) 39 9} 1.96] 89.38 41.0} 2.18} 79.98 40 6 1.97] 90.42 41.1 2.20} 98. 33 40.8 24 
November__._| 193.57) 41.1) 2.52) 78.990 40.3) 1.96) 91.30, 41.5 2.20); 80.78 40.8 1, 98) 91.24) 41.1] 2.22] 99.39 40.9 2. 43 
December.._- 107. 33 41.6 2.58) 79.38 40.5 1.96; 91.96 41.8 2.20; 81.19 40.8) 1.99) 92.10 41.3 2. 23) 100. 28 41.1 244 
1957: January ..-| 106.30 41.2 2.58; 79.79 40.5) 1 97) 91.05 41.2 2.21; 81.60 40.8 2.00) 93.34 41.3 2. 26) 102. 92 41.5 2.48 
February-_...._| 104.19 40.7; 2.56] 80.00) 40. | 1.99, 91.24 41.1 2.22; 81.80 40.9) 2 as 92. 89 41.1 2. 26] 101. 68 41.0 2. 48 
i | | j | | | } 
Paints, pigments, Paints, varnishes, Gum and wood Fertilizers Vegetable and ani- Vegetabie oils 
and fillers ¢ lacquers, and enamels chemicals mal oils and fats ¢ 
| | | | | | | | 
1955: Average.__...- $84.18) 42.3) $1.99) $82 20) 42.2) $1.95) $71 os! 43 , $1.67] $63.75] 42.5| $1.50) $71.14, 45.6) $1.56 $65.07; 45.5 $1.42 
1956: Average.....-- 86.74) 41.7) 2 08) 84.25) 41.5) 2.03) 75.86) 43 4 1.76) 67. 94) 42.2) 1.61} 74 70} 45.0 1.66; 67.80 44.9 1. 5! 
February......| 85.69) 41.8) 205) 8240) 412 2.00! 73.01 43.2 1.69) 65.52) 42.0 1.56) 71.57) 45.3) 1.58) 64 75 45.6 1.42 
March........| 85.07 41.7 2.04, 82.20) 41.1 2.00} 72.93) 42.9) 1.70) 6445 42 4) 1.52) 73.37) 44.2! 1.66) 66 58 43.8 52 
84. 46 41.4 2.04 82.40) 41.2 2.00) 75.69) 43 5| 1.74; 68.02) 43. 6| 1.56) 73.35) 43.4) 1.69) 6619 42.7) 1.55 
85.7 41.6; 2.06; 82.81) 41.2) 2.01) 75 95; 43.4) 1.75) 70.36) 43 7| 1.61; 75.34) 43.8 1.72! 67.62 42.8) 1.58 
6. 53 41 6) 2.08} 8321} 414) 201! 77.51 43.3) 1.79) 70.13) 42.5 1.65) 76 65 43.8 1.75} 69.37 42.3 1. 64 
7. 57 41.7; 2.10) 83.3 41 4) 2.02; 77.70; 43.9) 1.77) 69.30) 420 1.65, 78.14 44.4 1.76; 70. 36 429 1. 64 
88. 41 41.9 2.11) 84.66 41.5) 204 76.68) 42 6) 1.80) 65.04) 39.9 1.63; 75.69 43.5) 1.74) 68.10 42.3 1.61 
September....| 87.78 41.6 2.11; 85.49 41.5; 2.06) 77 15) 43 1 1.79} 67.82) 41.1 1.65) 74.14 46.1 1.63) 67.89 46.5 1. 46 
October ...... 88.62) 41.8) 2.12) 84.32 41.7) 2.07) 77.15} 431) 1.79) 68 39; 41 7) 1.64) 75.96 46.6; 1.63) 70.74 47.8 1.48 
November....| 87.77! 41. 4) 2.12) 85.70; 41.4 2.07, 76.01) 42.7) 1.78) 68.81) 41.7] 1.65) 76. 28 468 1.63) 69.97 47.6 1.47 
December..__.}| 88 81 41.5) 2.14 86.11; 414) 208) 76.08 42.5 1.79, 70.72} 426 1.66) 75.33 46.5 1.62 69 24 47.1 1. 47 
1957: January -_.-- 88.17 41.2} 2.14 85.28 41.0 2.08 77.25 43.4 1.78 70.22 42.3 1.66; 75.24 45.6 1.65 69.60 46.4 1.50 
February-.-.-.-- 88.15 41.0) 2.15) 85.69) 41.0) 2.09 76.32; 42.4) 1.80, 68.97 = 1.65) 75. 21 44.5 1.69, 68.10 45.1 1.51 
| | | 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued Products of petroleum and coal 
| | | 
Animal oils and fats | Miscellaneous chem-| Essential oils, per- | Compressed and lique-| Total: Products of Petroleum refining 
icals 4 fumes, cosmetics fied gases petroleum and coal 
| | | j | 
1955: Average......- 45.6 $1.78 $75 07! 40.8 $1.84 $4318) 39 al $1.62 $87. 52 42.9 $2 04 $96 76 41.0 $2 40.8 $2.46 
1956: Average_._.___| 45 | 1.88 78. 36 40.6 1.93 66.30 39. 0) 1.70, 90.74 42.4 2.14; 104, 39 41.1 2% 40.9 2.65 
February 44.7) 1.86 76.36; 40.4 1.89, 64.18) 38.2) 1.68 8&8 62 42.2 2.10; 99.72 40.7 2. 40.5 2 56 
Mare®. .....--- 44.9) 1.88) 77.14 40. 6) 1.90 65. 57} 38. 8) 1.69, 88 8&3 42.5 2.09 103. 82 41.2 2. 40 6 2 64 
ees 44.5 1.90; 77.95 40.6 1.92) 65. 96) 38.8 1.70, 89 46 42.2 2.12! 104. 65 41.2 2. 41.3 2. 67 
_ “aes 45.1) 1.88) 77.76 40.5 1.92} 66.13) 38.9 1.70, 89.68 42.3 2.12; 102. 97 40.7 2.! 40.5 2. 65 
ee 45.6) 1.87) 77.38} 40.3) 1.92) 64.39) 38.1! 1.69) 90.95) 42.5) 2.14) 104.81) 41.1) 2 40.7) 2.87 
ee | 46.1 1.88 77.99 40.2 1.94) 65.11 38.3 1.70! 89.88 42.0 2.14 107.01 41.8 2. 41.5 2 68 
August __...--- | 45.0 1.89, 77.57 40.4 1.92) 65.86 39. 2 1.68, 89.45 41.8 2.14 103.89 40.9 2.§ 40.5 2. 66 
September. -..| 45.4 1.89) 79. 58 40.6 1.96 66.13 38. 9 1.70, 92.23 42.5 2.17, 108.00 41.7 2. 414 2 70 
October. .....-. 44.4 1.92) 79.18 40.4 1.96 67.09 39.7 1.69 91.54 41.8 2.19 104.45 40.8 2.§ 40.5 2. 67 
November... 45.4 1.92, 80.77 41.0 1.97 68.97 40.1 1.72, 94.35 2.5 2.22 105.11 40.9 2. 40.9 2. 67 
December... ..- | 45.5 1.88 81.79 41.1 1.99 70.93 40.3 1.76 94.13 42.4 2.22 105.37 41.0 : 411 2 67 
1957: January 44.2 1.92 80.20 40.1 2.00 66.99 38. 5 1.74 94.08 2.0 2.24 106.45 41.1 41.3 2.68 
February ----- 43. 6 1.98 81.19 40.8 1.99 67.42 39. 2 1.72 94.75 42.3 2.24 104.45 40.8 40.7 2. 65 
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end of table. 
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TABLE C-1 


February ..---- 


1955: 


Average....... 
1956: Average....... 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 








































































































































































































































































Pottery and related | Concrete, gypsum, Cut-stone and stone | Miscellaneous non- 
Year and month Clay refractories products and plaster prod- Concrete products products metallic mineral 
ucts products ¢ 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. 
earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours} earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings ings | ings ings ings ings 
1955: Average___.... $75.08) - 38.7) $1.04) $66.00 7.5} $1.76) $78.40) 44.8] $1.75] $75.15) 45.0] $1.67] $67.94) 42.2) $1.61] $81.12] 41.6] $1.95 
1956: A verage......- 80.16) 39.1) 2.05} 70.50] 37. 5} 1,88) 80.99) 44.5) 1.82) 78.58} 44.9) 1.75) 69.7 41.0] 1.70) 8282) 40.8) 2.03 
February-.-..... 81.00; 39.9 203) 69.17| 37.8) 1.83) 78.40) 43.8) 1.79) 75.07] 43.9) 1.71) 67.56) 40.7) 1.66) 80.38) 40.8) 1.97 
March___.....] 80. 40) 39. 8) 2.02) 70.49) 37. 9| 1. 86| 78.84) 43.8} 1.80] 76.12) 44.0] 1.73] 67.54) 40.2) 1.68] 80.59] 40.7) 1.98 
| Resets 81. 00) 39.9 2.03) 71.62 38. 3) 1.87} 80.55 44.5 1.81] 77.60 44.6 1.74) 69. 46 41.1 1.69} 82. 21 40.9) 2.01 
| seers 80. 60 39. 9) 2.02) 70. 50 37.7 1.87} 82.63 45.4 1.82} 80.15 45.8 1.75) 70. 55 41.5 1.70} 82 21 40.9 201 
ae 80. 19) 39.5 2.03) 69.75 37.1 1.88) 83.90 45.6 1.84, 81.42 46.0 1.77) 70.21 41.3 3 70) 82.01 40. 6 2.02 
i ainsiietiaed 74.77 37.2 2.01; 67.07 35. 3) 1. 90) 82.35) 45.0 1.83; 81.07 45.8 1.77| 69.63 41.2 1.69) 79.99 39.6 2.02 
ee 78. 56 38.7 2.03} 71.25 7.9 1.88 83.72) 45.5 1.84} 81.70) 45.9 1.78} 70.35) 40.9 1.72} 82.01 40.4 2. 03 
September....| 79.31) 38.5 2.06) 72.00 38.3 1.88; 82.98, 45.1 1.84) 81. 07) 45.8 1.77| 70.28 41.1 1. 71) 83.85) 40.9 2.05 
October.......] 80.7: 39.0 2.07] 71.63 37.5 1.91} 82,25 44.7 1.84) 80.36) 45.4 1.77) 72.56) 41.7 1.74) 84.46 40. 8| 2.07 
November. - 81. 48 38.8) 2.10) 73.34 38.4 1.91) 80.34) 43.9) 1.83} 77.70 44.4 1.75} 70.93 41.0 1.73} 86.11) 41.2) 2.09 
December-___-- 83. 95 39.6) 2.12) 73.34) 38.4 1. 91) 80 34) 43.9} 1.83] 77.79 44.2) 1.76) 71.40) 40.8; 1.75) 87.57) 41. 7} 2.10 
957: January.......| 84.38 39.8) 2 12) 70. 10} 36.7); 1.91) 76.91 41 8! 1.84) 74.16 41.9! 1.77) 68.16 39 4 1.73) 86.31 41.1) 2.10 
February --.-- 84.14 39.5 2.13) 72.77} 37.9! 1.92 79.67 43.3 1.84] 77.79} 43.7) 1.781 69.08 39.7; 1.74) 86.93 41.2 2.11 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued Primary metal industries 
Total: Primary Blast furnaces, steel- a ge = 
Abrasive products Asbestos products | Nonclay refractories metal industries | works, and rolling | ye Ay me ce 
| mills ¢ | mille, except electro- 
| | metallurgical prod- 
} | wets 
1955: Average......- $87.15 41.5) $2.10/ $84. 67 43.2) $1. 96) $82. 35: 38.3] $2.15) $92. 29 41.2] $2.24) $95. 99 40.5) $2. 37| $96. 39 40.5) $2.38 
1956: Average.._...- 88. 40.0 2.20] 84.65 41.7 2.03) 89.38 39.2 2.28] 96.76 41.0 2. 36} 102. 47 40.5 2. 53; 102. 47 40.5 2. 53 
February...... 85. 65 40.4 %.12) 80.77 41.0 1.97| 92.40 40.0 2.31] 95.35 41.1 2.32) 99.38 40.4 2.46; 99.79 40. 4 2. 47 
March........| 85.79 39.9 2.15) 82.15 41.7 4. 97 90. 40 40.0 2.26] 95.12 41.0 2.32) 99.14 40.3 2.46) 99.54 40.3 2. 47 
aes 87. 02 40.1 2.17, 83.20 41.6 2.00} 91. 98 40.7 2. 26) 96.00 41.2 2.33} 99.7 40.4 2. 47; 100.19 40.4 2. 48 
| See 86. 40 40.9 2 16! 83. 00 41.5 2.00} 92. 21 40.8 2.26] 95.53 41.0 2. 33) 100. 69 40.6 2. 48) 101.09 40.6 2.49 
( =e 86. 63 3%. 2 2.21) 83.63 41.4 2.02} 89. 55 39.8 2.25) 95.71 40.9 2. 34) 190. 94 40.7 2. 4s| 3 40.7 2.49 
cna 87.52} 39.6) 221) 82.21) 40.7) 2.02) 73.50) 33.0) 2.23) 91. 40.3) 2.27) 96.47) 38.9) 2.48) 38.9) 2.50 
a 85. 75 38.8 2.21) 87.78 42.2 2.08} 83. 98 38.0 2.21] 93. 69 39.7 2.36; 97.14 38.7 2.5 2 38.7 2. 52 
September....| 85. 57 38. 2 2.24, 88.40 42.5 2.08} 87.02 38.0 2. 29] 100. 12 41.2 2. 43} 107. 53 41.2 2 o4 41.2 2. 62 
October. .....- 91. <3| 40.1 2.29} 87.98 2. 3) 2.08; 84.73 37.0 2.29} 98.74 40.8 2. 42] 104. 90 40.5 2.§ ( 40.5 2. 60 
November. - - 93.89; 41.0 2.29; 87.14 42.3) 2.06) 96.52 40.9 2. 36] 99.06 40.6 2.44] 105.18} 40.3 2.61} 105. 59; 40.3 2.62 
December___- 99.72; 42.8 2 33) 88.19} 42.4, 208} 91.41) 39.4 2. 32 100. 94) 41.2 2.45] 107.16; 40.9 2. 62); 107.57; 40 9) 2.63 
1957: January - 91.76) 40.6) 2.76, 85.49) 41.5) 2.06} 96.56; 40.4) 2.39 101.27; 41.0} 2.47) 108.79) 40.9) = 2.66) 109.20) 40.9) 2.67 
February --- 91.13} 40.5) 225) 86.5 41.6, 2.08) 100.45 41.0 2. 45, 98. 98 40.4 2. 45] 104. 92 40.2 2.61) 105. 32 40.2 2. 62 
Electrometallurgical | Iron and steel foun- | Malleable-iron foun- Primary smelting 
products ies * Gray-iron foundries dries Steel foundries and refining of non- 
ferrous metals ¢ 
1055: Averr.ge....... $87. 14 41.3; $2.11) $84. 44 41. : $2. 02) $84. 00) 42.0) $2.00) $84.02 41.8) $2.01) $87. 99) 41.7] $2.11) $84.45 40. 6| $2. 08 
1956: Average.......| 88. 66 40.3 2.20) 86.7: 41.1 2.11) 84. 46) 40.8 2.07] 83.63 40.4 2.07] 95.63 42.5 2.25) 91.46 41.2) 2.22 
February......| 86. 88 40. 6 2.14) 85.7 41.4 2.07} 8&3. 23 41.0 2.03) 84. 26) 41.1 2.05} 94. 16 42.8 220] 88. 34 40.9 2.16 
March........| 86.88 40. 6 214) 86.53 41.4 2.09) 8&3. 64 41.0 2.04) 83.85 40.9 2.05} 95. 24 42.9 2.22] 88.99 41.2) 216 
oS ea 86. 65 40. 3) 2.15) 87.36 41.8 2.09] 85.07 41.7 2.04) 83. 23) 40.8 2.04) 95. 22 42.7 2.23) 89. 84 41.6 2.16 
aa 88.73} 40.7) 218) 85.70! 41.2) 208] 8262) 40.7] 203) 81.00) 39.9) 203) 96.10) 429) 224) 89.62) 41.3) 217 
| Se 88. 91 40.6) 2.19) 85. 27 40.8 2.09} 82.42 40.4 2.04) 78.38 38.8 2.02) 95. 87 42.8 2.24) 90.45 41.3 2.19 
[re 85. 53 38. 7) 2.21) 85. 26 40.6 2.10} 82.41 40.2 2.05; 81.19 39.8 2.04) 93.66 42.0 2.23) 93.41 41.7; 2.24 
August_...... 88. 80 40.0 2.22) 86. 30 40.9) 2.11} 83.84 40.7 2.06} 82. 80) 40.0 2.07} 92.99 41.7 2.23) 91.39 40.8 2. 24 
September... 89. 15 39.8 2.24) 87. 54 41.1 2.13} 84.25 40.7 2.07} 86. 50! 40.8 2.12} 95.99 42.1 2.28; 94.85 41.6 2. 28 
October....... 91. 08 40.3 2.26) 87.94 40.9 2.15) 84.84 40.4) 2.10; 85.67 40. 6 2.11] 96.87 423; 2.29) 93.75 41.3 2.27 
November. 90. 27 40.3 2.24) 87.26 40.4 2.16] 84.59 39.9) 2.12) 85.44 40.3 2.12] 95. 30 41.8) 2.28) 93.30) 41.1 2.27 
December-___- 91. 13 40.5 2.25; 91.10! 41 6) 2.19} 88.80) 41.3 2.15; 86.07; 40.6; 2.12] 99.10) 42.9 2.31} 93.25) 40.9 2.28 
1957: January -_--- 92. 21 40.8 2.26) 88. 51| 40.65 2.18) 84.99) 39.9) 2.13) 86.24) 40.3 2.14] 98.18 42.5 2.31) 94.35) 41.2 2. 29 
February --- 91. 25 40. 2) 2. 27} 87.38) 39.9 2.19} 8&3. 46 39.0 2.14; 85.39) 39.9 2.14] 98.37 42.4 2.32] 92.97 40. 6 2. 29 
Primary emelting Secondary smelting | Rolling, drawing, | Rolling, drawing, 
and refining of cop- | Primary refining of and refining of and alloying of and alloying of | Rolling, drawing, and 
per, lead, and zine uminum nonferrous metals nonferrous met- copper alloying of aluminum 
ais ¢ 
1955: Average....... $81.61} 40.6] $2.01) $88.88 40.4; $2.20) $82.03) 42.5) $1.93) $89. 89) 42.2) $2.13) $93.31 2 40.8) $2.11 
1956: Average. .....- 89.44, 41.6 2.15) 95.34 40.4 2. 36] 86.29 42.3 2.04) 93.60: 41.6 2.25) 95.40 2.4 40.4 2. 25 
February-....-. 5.48] 40.9] 2.09] 93.43} 40.8} 229) 86.40] 43.2} 2.00) 96.11] 43.1] 2.23] 101.47 23 41.0) 2.19 
March........| 86.32 41.3 2.09) 93.02 40.8 2.28} 84.18 42.3 1.99) 95. 22) 42.7 2.23) 98. 78] 2 41.2 2.20 
Agre......c«c<] GW. 7 42.0 2.09} 93.15 40. 5 2.30; 85. 80 42.9 2.00; 95. 20 42.5 2.24) 99. 21 2 40.8 2. 21 
ee 87. 57 41.7 210) 93.79 40.6 2.31! 82.57 41.7 1.98} 92.13 41.5 2.22] 93.91 2. 40.4 2.21 
| 7.14 41.3 2.11) 94 83 40.7 2.33] 82.78 41.6 1.99; 91.21 40.9 2.23} $1.02 2 40.2) 2.23 
) 92. 42 42. 2 2.19) 94.54 40.4 2.34) 83.21 41.4 2.01) 89.91 40.5 2.22} 90.32 2. 40.2; 2.22 
August........ 90.47; 41.5 2.18} 93.17 38. 5 2.42) 86.52) 42.0 2.06} 89.78 39.9 2.25) 90. 58 2. 38.2) 3 
September....| 93. 26 42.2 2.21) 99. 06; 40.6 2.44) 86.74 41.7 2.08; 94. 55 41.3 2.29) 94.02) 2. 40. 7 2. 30 
October. .-..-. ; 90. 69 41.6) 2. 18] 99. 38 40.4 2.46 86. 52 42.0 2.06) 93.02 40.8 2.28; 91.58 2. 40. 5) 2.31 
November....| 90.03 41.3 2.18) 99. 06 40.6 2.44) 84.86 41.6 2.04) 92.97 40.6 2.29; 91.94 2. 3 40.3) 2.31 
December-___.- | 89. 38 41.0 2. 18) 100. 86 41.0 2.46 87.78 41.6 2.11) 95.82 41.3} 2.32) 96.28 2. 40.7) 2.32 
1957: January 90. 64 41.2 2.20; 100. 21 40.9 2.45 87.35 41.4 2.11; 94.71 41.0} 2.31) 94. 53} 2.3 40.6, 2.33 
February --.-.-- 88.29) 40.5) 2.18 100.94 40.71 2.48 86.281 40.7] 2.12 9288 40.2) 231 92.17 2.3 40.4) 2.36 





See footnotes at ena of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Primary metal industries—Continued 


Fabricated metal 
products (except 
ordnance, machin- 
ery, and transpor- 
tation equipment) 



















































































































































































Miscellaneous pri- | Welded and heary- Total: Fabricated 
Nonferrous foundries mary metal indus- | Jron and steel forgings Wire drawing riveted pipe metal products 
tries ¢ 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkiy.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. 
earn- | hours | e#rn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours/ earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1955: Average_.....- $85. 89 40.9) $2.10) $97. 33 42.5} $2. 29/$101. 2a 42.2) $2.40) $96.32 43.0) $2.24) $91. 46 41.2} $2.22) $82. 37| 41. 6) $1. 
1956: Averag 89. 57 40. 9) 2.19) 99.96 42.0 2. 38} 105. 67 42.1 2. 51 7. 06) 42.2 2.30} 94.25 40.8 2.31; 85.28 41.2) 2.07 
February 87.10) 40.7) 214) 100.54) 426) 2.36) 195.90) 427) 248) 97.7: 42.7; 2.29] 94.16) 41.3) 228) 83. 02) 41. 1} 202 
farecb 87.10 40.7 214, 99.64 42.4 2.35) 105. 65) 42.6 2.48) 96.25 42.4 2.27) 94.43 41.6 2.27) 83. 23) 41.0 2.03 
April. 87. 51 40.7 2.15} 99.17 42.2 2.35) 103.91) 41.9 2. 96. 48 42.5 2.27) 94.85 41.6 2.28) 83. 84) 41. 1| 2.04 
May... 87. 23 40.6 2.15) 98.70 42.0 2.35] 103.49) 41.9 2.47) 95. 57 42.1 2.27) 93.94 41.2 2.28] 83.23 40.8) 2. 04 
June 87.05 40.3 216) 98.47 41.9 2.35} 191.68) 41 5| 2.45) 95. 76) 42.0 2.28] 97.63 41. 9 2.33; 84.46) 41.0) 2.06 
July... 89. 13 40.7 2.19) 96. 64 41.3 2.34] 101.93! 41.1) 248) 93.60) 416 2.25) 94.16 41.3 2.28) 83. 64) 40.8; 205 
August_... 89. 57 40.9 2.19} 96.12 40.9) 2.35) 101.02; 40.9) 2.47] 94.39) 41.4 2.28} 93. 32| 40.4) 2.31) 84.25) 40. 7] 2.07 
September... 91.91 4.4 2.22) 98.71 41.3 2.39] 104.08; 41.3 2.52] 96.56) 41.8) 2.31) 95.00) 40.6) 2.34) 87.99) 41.7) 211 
October. ...... 91. 69 41.3 2. 22} 100. 19 41.4 2.42] 109.65; 42.5) 2.58) 97. 39) 41.8) 2.33) 91. 10) 39.1) 2.33] 89.25 41.9) 2.13 
November...-} 90.76} 40.7| 2.23) 101.09) 41.6] 2.43] 108.71! 42.3, 2.57] 98.28) 42.0) 2.34] 94.64) 40.1] 2.36] 88.18] 41.4) 2.13 
mber..... 4. 41.6 2. 26) 102. 66 41. 9 2.45) 108.88, 42.2 2.58] 99.59) 42.2) 2.36) 96.32 40.3' 2.39) 90.52 42.1 2.15 
1957: January --- 91.13 40.5 2.25; 103.07; 41.9) 2.46) 112.66) 43.0, 2.62] 97.53 41.5 2.35] 97.20) 40.5 2.40} 86.90! 40.8 2.13 
February --..-- 90. 72) 40.5 2.24) 102.09, 41.5) 2.46) 109. 46, 42.1) 2.60) 97.94 41.5) 2.36) 98.42 40.5 2. 43] 87. 54 41.1) 2.13 
Heating apparatus 
Tin can and other Cutlery, handtools, | Cutlery and edge tools Handtools Hardware (except electric) 
tinware and hardware ¢ and plumbers’ sup- 
plies ¢ 
| | | ; 1 q 
1945: A verage......- $85. 69) 41.8] $2.05) $79. 30 41.3) $1.92) $69. 87! 41.1! $1.70] $77.95) 40. 6 $1. 92) $82. 78 41.6, $1.99, $78.18 40.3) $1.94 
1956: Average.....-.- 91.55; 42.0 2.18} 81.40 40.7 2.00) 72. 62! 40.8) 1.78] 82.62; 40.9 2.02} 83.44) 40.7) 2.05) 80.19 39.7 2.02 
February -..... 88. 3s 41.3 2.14) 79. 37) 40.7 1.95) 72.69 41.3) 1.76) 81.99 41.2 1.99} 80.00) 40.2 1.99} 79.20 39. 8) 1.9 
March. .-..... 90. 09 41.9) 2.15} 78.78 40.4 1.95} 70.88 40. 5| 1.75) 81. 59) 41.0) 1.90) 79. 60) 40. ol 1.99} 79.40 39. 5 201 
April_....-. 93. 31 43.2 2.16) 78.59 40.3 1.95) 72. 57; 41.0) LZ} 81. 59} 41.0} 1.99] 79.20} 39.8) 1.99] 79.59 39. 4 2.02 
| _ 90. 07 41.7 216) 78.39 40.2 1.95) 71.98) 40.9) 1.76) 80.79 40.6; 1.99) 79.20) 39.8) 1.99) 79.00 39.5 2.00 
June_.-. 92.01 42.4 2.17] 79.00 40.1 1.97] 70.58! 40.1) 1.76 81. 00| 40 5} 2.00} 80. 60) 39. 9) 2.02] 78. 80 39.4 2.00 
_ ae -| 93.52; 429) 218} 78.80) 40.0) 1.97) 71.33} 40.3) 1.77] 79.80) 40.1) 1.99) 80.79} 39.8) 203) 78.39] 39.0| 201 
August........] 94.17 43.0 2.19} 80.40) 40.4 1.99} 70.80; 40.0) 1.77] 82. 62} 40.9) 2.02] 82.21 40.3} 2.04! 80.60 39.9 2.02 
September....| 94.81 42.9 2.21) 85.08 41.5 2.05] 73. 26 40. 7 1.80} 84. 26 41. 1| 2.05) 88.83 41.9| 2.12} 82.42 40.4 2.04 
October....... 94. 73 42.1 2.25) 86. 53 41.8 2.07] 74.44 40.9} 1.82) 85.08} 41.1) 207] 91. 16} 42.4) 215] 83.22 40.4 2. 06 
November....| 90.80) 40.9 2.22) 85. 28) 41.4 2.06] 75. 53 41.5 1.82] 84.05 40. 8} 2.06} 88.61! 41.6) 2.13] 80.34 39. 2 2.05 
December._.-- 95.15 42.1 2. 26; 88. 20 42.0; 2.10) 75.58) 41.3) 1.83] 85.90) 41 3; 2.08] 92.87) 42.6) 2.18) 81.99) 39.8) 2.06 
1957: January------ 90.17; 39.9} 2.26) 83.21) 40.2) 207) 74.30] 40.6] 1.83] 83.01) 40.1) 2.07] 86.03; 40.2! 214) 81.95] 39.4) 2.08 
ebruary..._-- 92.43) 40.9) 2.26) 83.63) 40.4) 2.07) 74.12) 40.5) 1.83 83. 01| 40.1; 2.07] 86.88} 40.6) 2.14) 83.20) 40.0) 2.08 
Oil burners, nonelec- 
Sanitary ware and tric heating and | Fabricated structural} Structural steel and | Metal doore, sash, 
plumbers’ supplies cooking apparatus, meta] products‘ jornamental metal work| frames, molding, | Botler-shop products 
not elsewhere classi- and trim 
fied 
| | | | | | | | | | 
1945: 40.3) $2.04) $76.17) 40.3) $1.89} $83.01) 41.3] $2.01 | 41.5) $2.00] $82.82) 41.0! $2.02) $81.40! 40.7) $2.00 
1956: 39.0; 2.13] 79 20) 40.0 1,98} 88.19 41.6) 2.12] 87.57) 41.5) 211) 85.27' 40.8) 2.09 87. 98) 41.5) 2.12 
40.2) 2.09) 76.82) 39.6) 1.04) 85.49, 41.3) 207) 84.87) 41.2) 206) 83.84) 40.5) 207) 86.11. 41.6) 2.07 
39.2; 2.12) 77.62) 396 1.96) 85.49 41.3, 2.07) 85.70) 41.4 2.07) 83. 23) 40.6, 2.05] 85.90! 41. 3 2. 08 
39.4, 2.14) 77.22) 39.4) 1.96] 86.94) 41.8) 2.08} 8632 41.7) 207) 84 46) 41.0; 2.00) 86.94) 41.8) 208 
39.2) 211) 77. 22) 39.6, 1.95) 87.15) 41.7) 2.00) 86.74; 41.7 2.08} 79.78) 39. 3} 2.03) 87.15 41.7; 2.09 
38.1) 2.10) 78. 40) 40.0, 1.96] 87. 99) 41.9) 2.10] 87.57) 41.9, 2.09) 88.20 41.8 2.11 7. 35) 41.4) 2. 11 
37.8; 214) 77.03) 39.5) 1.95) 85.90) 41.1) 200) 85.49) 41.3) 207) 8221) 40.3} 294) 85.05! 40.5) 210 
39.2; 2.10) 79.60; 40.2) 1.98} 86.67) 40.5) 2.14) 84.35 39.6 2.13! 82.58) 39.7/ 208) 87.53) 40.9) 214 
39.5) 2.13) 82.01) 40.8, 2.01] 90.07 41.7) 2.16] 89.21 41.3 2.16) 8&7. 54 41.1) 2.13) 90.07) 41.7 2.16 
39. 1} 2.15) 82.62) 40.9; 2.02) 91.14 42.0 2.17] 90.7: 42.0 2.16] 87.29) 40.6 2.15! 91.34) 41.9 2.18 
38. 0; 2.15} 79.80) 39.7) 2.01] 90.27; 41.6/ 2.17] 90.69 41.6, 2.18] 81.93 39.2) 209) 91.14) 42.0 2.17 
38.7; 2.15) 81.81! 40.3) 2.03) 92.21) 42.3) 2.18] 92.21! 42.3, 2418} 90.09 41.9) 215) 92.00 422) 218 
1957: 38. el 2.17} 80.99 39.7; 2.04) 90.69 41.6 2.18) 90. 89 41.5 2.19} 86.07 40.6 2.12; 91.56; 420) 2.18 
39.1 2.17) 82. 82) 40. | 2.05) 91. 12) 41.8 2.18} 91.34) 41.9 2.18} 86.05) 40.4 2.13) 91.78) 42.1 2.18 
| i | | | | 
metal work |Metal stamping, coat-| Vitreous led =| Stamped and pressed Lighting fixtures Fabricated wire 
ing, and engraving ¢ products metal products products 
| | | 
1955: $84.85; 41. 8 $2.03) $86.10; 42.0) $2.05) $65.27) 39. 8 $1.64) $89.25) 423 > $2.11! $78. ss] 40.9) $1. 92) $77. | 41.2; $1.89 
1956: 89.89] 42.2) 2.13] 87.76] 41.21 2.13] 66.64] 39. 2} 1.70} 91.30; 41.5) 2.20] 76.59) 40. 1; 1.91) 80.56) 41.1) 1.96 
85.91; 41.5) 2.07) 85.07) 40.9) 2.0%) 66.02) 39.3) 1.68} 87.53) 40.9) 214) 72.13) 39.2) 1.84) 79.32) 4.1 1.93 
86.53) 41.6) 2.08) 86.10) 41.0) 2.10) 65.57) 38. 8 1.69} 89.21] 41.3) 216) 71. 76, 39.0) 1.84) 78 74 40.8) 1.93 
88. 42.2) 2.10) 85.48) 40.9) 2.09) 66.80 40. 9) 1,67) 88.37) 41.1) 215) 73.49) 39.3) 1.87) 79.73) 41. 1} 1.94 
90. 31 42.8 2.11) 84.00; 40.0 2.10) 63.71 37.7 1.69} 86. 83 40.2 2.16 74. 26) 39. 5 1.88] 78.76 40.6 1.94 
90. 31 42.6 2.12) 87.12 40.9 2.13) 65. 62 38.6] 1.70] 90.86) 41.3) 2.20) 74.86, 39.4 1.90) 79.93 41.2; 1.9 
89.46) 420) 2.13) 86.71) 40.9) 212) 67.13) 40.2) 1.67) 91.05) 41.2} 221) 75.60; 40.0) 1.89) 77.16 40.4) 1.91 
91.15) 42.2) 216) 86.28) 40.7) 2.12) 66.92) 39.6) 1.69) 89.79) 41.0) 219) 75.79} 40.1) 1.89] 79.37) 40.7) 1.95 
93.29) 42.6; 2.19) 91.98) 42.0) 2.19 71.81) 40.8) 1.76] 96.25) 424) 2.27] 78.34) 40.8! 1.92! 82.59) 41.5| 1.99 
93. 30 42.8 2.18; 93. 50 42.5) 2.20) 71.23) 40.7; 1.75] 97.81 42.9| 2.28] 80.36 41.0 1.96) 84.62). 42.1 2.01 
91. 56 42.0 2.18; 92.20 42.1 2.19} 70.24 40.6| 1.73] 96.25 42.4 2.27] 80. 57 40.9 1.97] 82.81 41.2 2.01 
93.94) 42.7) 2.20) 9479) 42.7) 2.22) 67.83) 39.9) 1.70) 99.13) 43.1) 2.30] 82.60) 41.3) 2.00) 8465) 41.7) 203 
1957: J 91.12) 41.8) 2.18) 88.32) 40.7/ 2.17] 70.07) 40.5) 1.73] 91.62) 40.9) 2.24 78. 80) 39.8; 1.98} 82.22) 40.5) 2.03 
F 92. 18 41.9 2.20) 88.32 40. 7| 2.17) 70.70) 40.4 1.75) 91.62 40.9 2.24) 78. “| 40. 0) 1.96) 81.00 40.1 2.02 






































See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 

































































































































































| 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued ier A aes 
| e 
| 
Year and month | Miscellaneous fabri- | Metal shipping barrels, Steel springs Bolts, nuts, washers, Screw-machine Total: Machinery 
cated metal products ‘| drums, kegs, and pails and rivets producte | (except electrical) 
| | | | 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly ee brly | wkly. —. briy. | wkly. wkly. | brly. | wkly. | — brly. | wkly. — hrly. | wkly. | — hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours - | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | ines | ings ings | ings ings | ings | | ings | ings ings | ings ings 
| | | | | 
1955: Average....... 3 43.0) $1.96) $90.74) 42.4) $2.14 oon. 281 41.9) $2.13) $88.48) 43.8) $2.02) $82.51 43.2) $1.91! $87.38 41.8) $2.09 
1956: Average 86. 51 42.2 2.05) 97.36 42.7 2. 28) 90. 61| 41 0| 2.21) 88.41) 42.3 2. 09) 85. 43 42.5 2.01; 93.26) 42.2) 2.21 
86.43) 43.0) 2.01) 91.32) 41.7 2.19) 88.97) 41.0) 2.17) 89.22 43 1} 207 86. 68| 4.0 1.97) 92.44 426) 217 
85. 65 42.4; 2.02) 97.44 43.5 2.24; 87. 73) 40.8} 2.15) 87.98 42.5 2.07; 84.51) 429) 1.97) 92 ol 424 2.17 
85.45, 42.3) 2.02) 99.90 44.4 2.25 89.38 41.0) 218 86.93 42.2) 2.06) 84.74) 42 8| 1.98) 92.65) 42. 5) 2.18 
84.64) 41.9) 202) 100.35] 44.8) 224) 88.32) 40.7) 217) 86.11) 41.6) 207] 8415] 425) 1.98/ 9200; 422) 218 
a4 45) 41.6; 2.03) 105.34 45.8} 2.30) 88. 73| 40.7) 2.18) 84.05) 410) 2.05] 82. 37} 41 6| 1.98; 91.98; 420) 2.19 
84. 04) 41.4) 2.03) 107.87 6.1) 2.34) 88.07) 40.4) 218) 83. 23; «41.0; 2.03) 82. 41.3) 2.00 91.74) 41.7) 2.20 
84.67} 41.3) 2.05] 95.57) 42.1| 2.27) 86.40) 40.0) 216 85.28) 41.0) 2.08) 83. 40) 41. 7} 2.00) 92.16) 41.7) 2.21 
September....| 87.36) 420 2.08) 94.25 40.8) 231 88. 44! 40 2) 220; 90.31) 426 2.12} 85.26) 420 2.03, 94.95) 422) 225 
October _.-..- 88.62} 42.2) 2.10) 92.40) 40.0) 2.31) 93.71) 41.1) 2.28) 91.38) 42.7) 214) 87.13} 42.5) 2.05) 94.73) 42. 1| 2. 25 
November....} 88.62; 42.0) 2.11) 95.30) 40.9) 2.33) 92.11) 40.4) 2.28) 89.88) 42.0) 2.14) 86.94) 420) 2.07; 94.05) 41.8) 2.25 
December... 91.16) 42.8/ 213) 97.58) 41.7; 234) 98.94) 421! 235| 9266 429) 216] 89.65) 43.1| 208) 96.70) 426, 227 
1957: January.......} 89.67} 42.1) 2.13) 97.06] 41.3) 2.35] 95.94) 41.0) 2.34) 90.72) 42.0) 216) 89.66) 42.9) 209 9447) 41.8) 2.26 
February -..-- ates 42. 4) 2.13] 96.7 41.0 2.36) 95. 30; 40. 9 2. 33) 91. 58 42.4 2.16) 90.08 43. 1) 2.09 94. ag 41.8 2.27 
i ine - ii ad ter- 
Engines and turbines ¢ ‘Tonantear Ca met nar mo See Tractors rr Soy 
whee not elsewhere classified | °Y ‘ | oF 
\ | 
1955: A verage....... $91. 08| 41.4) $2.20) $92 2 39 «| $2.34) $90.72} 42.0) $2.16) $83.84 40.5) $2.07) $87. 53 40.9) $2.14) $79. 80 40.1) $1.99 
1956: Average....._- 95. 45 41.5 2. 30} 102. 41] 41.8) 2.45) 93. 98 41.4 2.27) 86.80 40.0 2.17] 90.27 40.3 2.24; 82. 58 39.7 2. 08 
ebruary-_..... 94. 50 42.0 2.25) 97.64) 41.2) 237) $4.11 42.2) 2.23) 87.29 40.6 2.15) 91. 58} 40.7 2.25, 82.62) 40.5 2.04 
March........| 95.60} 423 2.26} 99. 96} 42.0' 2.38) 94.98 42.4; 2.24] 86.67 40.5 2.14) 90.35 40.7 2.22; 82.81 40. 2 2.06 
ea 95.57) 42.1) 2.27) 98.83) 41.7) 2.37) 94.95) 42.2) 2.25) 85.60) 40.0) 214) 88.S4) 40.2) 221) 81.78) 39.71 206 
sae 93. 56 41.4) 2.26) 96.64) 41.3) 234) 92 74) 41.4) 2.24) 84.99 39.9 2.13) 88.44) 40.2 2.20; 80.98 39. 5 2. 05 
 SResReas 94. 62) 41.5, 2.28) 96.88) 41.4) 2.34) 94.21) 41.5) 2.27] 85.60] 400) 214) 88.62} 40.1) 221) 8240) 40.0] 2.06 
See 94.16) 41.3) 2.28) 97. | 41.55 234) 93. 52| 41.2; 2.27) 85.14) 39.6) 2.15) 88.44) 40.2) 2.20) 81.30) 38.9) 2.09 
ee ae 92. 29 /3} 2.29) 96.88; 40.2} 241) 91.08) 40.3, 226) 85.17) 39.8) 214) 86.90) 39.5) 220) 83.62) 40.2) 208 
September....| 96.00 41.2) 2.33) 101. 7| 41.8 2.43) 94.30) 41.0) 230 7.47; 39. 4 2.22) 91.83 40.1 2.29) 82. 43 38.7 2.13 
October. __.... 97.00! 41.1) 2.36) 106.26) 42.0) 2.53] 93. 84, 40.8! 2.30] 86. 68! 39.4 2.20) 92.06, 40.2 2.29) 80. a7 38.5 2.09 
November....| 97.00) 41.1) 2.36] 105.50) 41.7 2.53) 94.07) 40.9 2. 30 87. 07} 39.4 2.21) 91.37; 39.9 2. 29) 82. 04 38.7 2.12 
December... - 100.32} 41.8! 2.40] 113.27; 43.4) 2.61] 95.82) 41.3! 2.32] 89.15) 39.8) 2241 9263) 40.1] 231! 84.93) 39.5) 215 
1957: January__..__- 98.47; 41.2) 2.39) 108.88) 42.2) 2.58] 94.89) 40.9 2.32) 89.33) 39.7/ 2.25] 93.67) 40.2) 2.33) 84.67 39.2) 2.16 
February-.... 98. 47) 41. 2) 2. 39} 110.85; 42.8 2.59) 94. 42) 40. 4 2.32} 89.50, 39.6 2. 26} 92. 9) 39. . 2.33) 85.85 39. 3) 2.19 
| i | | 
Construction and min- : Metalworking machin- 
Construction and : : Oilfield machinery Metalworking ; 
mining machinery ¢ |"? ——- naa machinery ¢ Machine tools ery ones a 
j | | | : 
1955: 42.4) $2.05) $87. 14! 42.3! $2.06) $86. 9) 42 6! $2. 04) $98. 10 43 él $2. 25) $95. 27) 43.7/ $2.18) $92. 02 42.6) $2.16 
1956: 42.5 2.17 92. 01| 42.4| 2.17] 92.45) 42.8 2. 16] 108.45) 45. 0} 2.41] 106. 26 45.8} 2.32) 97.41) 43.1 2. 26 
43.2) 2.14) 93.53 43.5 2.15) 90.1 42.5; 2.12] 107.62) 45.6) 2.36) 105.79) 46 4| 2.28) 99.90) 44.4 2.25 
43.2; 215) 9. 43. i 2.16) 89.46) 424) 2.11] 108.07) 45.6) 2.37) 10419) 45.9) 2 pl 98.56) 44.0) 2.24 
43.1 2.16) 93.74) 43.2 2.17} 91.16 43.0 2.12) 108. 77 45.7; 2.38) 105.80 462 2.29} 97. 67| 43.8 2.2 
43.1 2.16) 93.31; 43.0) 217) S244) 43.4 2. 13] 108. 96 45.4 2.40) 105.80) 46. 0} 2.30) 97.88) 43.5 2. 25 
42.7 2.17] 92.43) 42. 4) 218} 92.23) 43.3 2. 13} 107. 76 44.9 2.40] 104.42) 45.4 2. = 96. 32 43. 0) 224 
41.7 2.14) &8. 15} 41.0) 2.15) 92.87) 436 2.13] 106. 80 44.5 2. 40) 103. 238; 45.1 2.29) 96.7: 42.8 2.2% 
41.7 2.16) 88.58) 41.2) 2.15] 93.95) 429 2.19] 107.89] 44. 4, 2.43) 103.70 44.7 2.32) 94.05) 41.8 2. 25 
42.1 2.20] 91. 98) 42.0) 219) 93.93) 425 2.21) 110.95) 45.1) 246) 109.02) 460 2.37) 96.02 42.3 227 
42.2 2.20; 92.40; 42. 0) 2.20} 94.37) 42.7 2.21) 109. 27 44.6) 2.45) 108.32) 45. 9) 2.36) 98.21) 42.7 2.30 
41.6 2.21} 91.08 41.4) 2.20) 93.46) 42.1 2.22} 106.87; 43. 8} 2.44) 107.81) 45.3 2.38} 97.25) 42.1 2.31 
42.5 2.23) 94.55 42.4; 2.23] 94.57) 42.6 2.22] 111.19) 45.2) 2.46] 110.64) 46.1 2.40) 100.89) 43.3) 233 
1957 42.0 2.22} 93.44) 41.9) 2.23) 92.62 42.1 2.20) 109.92) 44.5 2. 47} 106. 83} 44.7 2.39} 98.98 42.3) 2.34 
41.7 2.23} 92. 32) a4 2.23] 94. 42.4 2. 24) 110. “ 4.7) 2. 48} 106. 59 44.6 2. 39 99. 88 | e.5) 2. 35 
| | | 
Special-Industry ma Printing-trades 
Machine-too chinery (except metal Pood-products Textile-machinery Paper-industries machinery and 
accessories machinery ; 
working machinery) ¢ equipment 
| | 
44.0) $2.33) $83.38) 41. o| $1.99) $84.66) 41.5) $2.04) $74.29) 41.5) $1.79) $89.00) 44.5) $2.00) 60} 41.9) $2.21 
45.4 2.53) 89.24 42.7 2.09) 89. 67 41.9 2.14) 76.59 41.4 1.85) 96.18 45.8 2.10} 102. 46 43 6} 2.35 
45.8) 2.47) 88.36) 43.1 2.05} 90.74) 428) 212) 75.66) 41.8) 1.81] 92.62) 45.4 2.04) 101. 87 “1 2.31 
46.1 2.49) 88.58) 43.0) 2.06) 90.52) 427) 212) 75.95) 41.5 1.83} 94.35) 45.8) 2.06) 101.38} 43.7) 2.32 
46.4 2.51) 88.17 42.8 2.06 87.78) 41.6 2.11) 76.54 41.6 1.84) 94.60 45.7 2. 07) 100. 05 43.5 2.30 
L 45.9 2.52} 89. 23 42.9} 208) 89.04 42.0 212) 76.18 41.4 1.84] 95.89 46.1 2.08) 102. 93) 43.8 2.35 
b 45.6 2.53) 88.82 42. 7) 2. 08) 7.99) 41.7 2.11) 75.62 41.1 1.84) 98.37 46.4) 2.12) 102. 93) 42.8 2.35 
‘ 45.0) 2.54) 89.04) 42.4) 2.10) 90.94) 42.1 2.16) 75. 67 40.9} 1.85) 96.98) 46.4) 2.09) 104.75) 44.2) 2.37 
\ 45.5 2.57} 89.25 42.5) 2.10) 89.45 41.8 2.14) 76.63 41.2 1. 86} 98.12 46.5) 2.11) 101.24) 42.9) 2.36 
y 45.8 2.60; 90.95) 42.9) 212) 89. 41.5 2.16; 78.35 41.9 1. 87| 100. 58 47.0 2.14, 105.16, 440 2.39 
1 44.7) 2.57] 91.16) 42.6) 2.14) 89.40) 41.2) 2.17) 7844) 41.5) 1.89) 96.92] 45. 5| 2.13) 104.44) 43.7) 2.29 
November._._}| 110.74 43.6 2.54) 90.7 42.4; 2.14) 88.75) 40.9 2.17) 78.85 41.5 1.90) 100.19 46.6) 2. 15! 105. 12 43.8 2.40 
December..... 116. 28 45.6 2.55) 92.24 42.9 2.15} 91.12) 41.8 2.18; 78.85 41.5 1, 90) 106. 00 48.4, 2.19 103.10 43.5 2.37 
1957: January ___---- 116. 68 45.4 2. 57; 90.73 42.2) 2.15) 88.7 40.9) 2. 17| 78. 47 41.3 1.90 102.86) 47. 4) 2.17) 101.91 43.0 2. 37 
, February... -.- 118. 62 45.8 2.59; 90.95 42.3) 2.15) 90.03 41.3 2.18) 78.25 41.4 1.89 102. 21| 7.1] 2.17) 104. 84 43. 5) 2. 41 
! | ' ! ‘ 





























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





| Manufacturing—Continued 
Machinery (except electrical)—-Continued 





































































































































































































General industrial Pumps, air and gas Conveyors and con- | Blowers, erhaust and Industrial trucks, Mechanical power- 
machinery ¢ compressors veying equipment ventilating fans tractors, etc. transmission equip- 
Year and month ment 
Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge.| A Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | A Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. | hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings 
1955: $86.73} 41.9) $2.07) $84.45) 41.6) $2.03) $87.56) 41.3) $2.12) $80.15) 41.1) $1.95) $86.92) 424) $2.05) $90.31 42.8) $2.11 
1956: Average... 93. 29 42.6 2.19} 90. 53 42.5) 2.13) 97.38 42.9 2.27) 86.11 41.6 2.07| 90.27 41.6 2.17) 95.02 42.8 2.22 
91.81 42.7; 2.15) 90.73; 43.0) 2.11) 93.94) 42.2 2.20) 84.45) 41.6) 2.03) 90.09) 421 2.14) 94.61 43.2) 2.19 
91.59) 42.6) 2.15) 90.94) 43.1 2.11) 95.24; 42.9) 2.22) 84.85) 41.8) 2.03) 88.18; 41.4 2.13} 93.09) 427) 2.18 
92. 23 42.7 2.16) 90. 52 42.9 2.11} 95. 67 42.9 2.23) 85. 48 41.9 2.04) 90.09 41.9 2.15} 93.52) 42.9 2.18 
92.88} 428) 2.17) 89.68) 425) 2.11) 95.44) 428) 2.23) 8466) 41.5) 2.04) 90.73) 42.2) 2.15) 94.38) 429) 2.20 
92. 87 42.6 2.18} 90.31 42.6 2.12] 98.76 43.7 2.26) 86.94 41.8 2.08) 87.33 41.0 2.13} 93.29) 42.6 219 
90.69} 41.6) 2.18) 87.34) 41.2) 2.12) 95. 42.0) 2.27) 87.57) 41.7) 2.10) 83.92) 30.4) 2.13) 91.54) 41.8) 219 
92.84) 42.2) 2.20) 88.61 41.6) 2.13) 97.81 42.9) 228) 85.70) 41.2) 208) 88.54) 40.8) 217) 95.44) 42.8) 223 
95.67; 42.9) 2.23) 91.58) 42.4) 2.16) 102.66) 43.5) 2.36] 87.57) 41.9) 2.09) 93.24) 420) 222) 96.7. 42.8) 226 
95.87} 42.8 2.24) 91.80) 4285 2. 16) 102. 43.7; 2.34) 8820; 41.8) 211) 91.72) 41.5) 221) 97.84) 43.1 2.27 
95.20; 42.5) 2.24) 91.37) 42.3) 2.16) 98.87) 42. 8) 2.31) 86.53) 41.4) 2.09) 95.60) 42.3) 2.26) 96.02) 42.3) 2.27 
7.20) 43.2) 2.25) 92.66) 42.7/ 2.17) 101.09} 43.2) 234) 90.31) 42.4) 2.13) 97.61 43.0, 2.27) 99.39) 43.4) 2.29 
1957: 93. 86 41.9 2.24) 91. 12; 41. 8 2.18] 96.98) 41.8) 2.32) 87.76 41.2 2.13] 87.78 39.9) 220) 95.76 420° 22 
93. 44 41.9 2.23) 91.78 42.1 2.18) 7. 86: 42.0 2.33) 85. 65 40.4 2.12 . 18 39.9 2.21} 95.15 42.1 2. 26 
Mechanical stokers, | Office and store ma- | Computing machines Service—industry Domestic laundry 
and industrial fur- | chines and devices ‘ft and cash registers _ Typewriterstt and household ma- equipment 
naces and ovens chines ¢ 
1955: Average....... $85.70 41.6, $2. 06) $82. 41 40.2] $2.05) $88.84 40. 2 $2.21) $76.19) 40.1] $1.90) $83.64 40.8) $2.05 ses. er] 40.9} $2.08 
1956: Average....... 90. 27 41.6 2.17) 88.7! 41.1 2.16} 96.05 41.4 2.32] 82.81) 41.2 2.01} 85.84 40.3 2.13} 89.98) 40.9 2.20 
February..___.| 92.02; 426) 216] 85.88) 40.7 211) 9221 40.8) 2.26) 79.79) 40.5 1.97) 87.77) 41.4) 2.12) 92.84 42.2; 220 
March... 89.45) 41.8) 214) 85.46) 40.5) 211] 91.98) 40.7) 226) 79. 19) 40.2; 1.97) 85.47) 40.7) 210) 87.53) 409) 214 
April_. 90. 52 42.3 2.14) 87.13 41.1 2.12) 93. 52 41.2} 227] 79. 77| 40.7 1.96} 87.13 41.1 2.12] 87. 67 40.4 2.17 
eae 91.38; 42.5) 215) 87.12) 40.9) 2.13) 94.81 41.4) 2.20) 78.60| 40.1 1.96; 83.13) 39.4 211) 84.38) 39.8) 2.12 
| ae 91. 56 42.0 2.18} 87. 48 40.5 2.16] 94.42 40.7; 2.32) 79.19) 40.2 1.97] 84. 59 39 9} 2.12) 83 67) 39.1 2.14 
88.94) 40.8) 2.18) 90.03) 41.3} 218) 99.22} 424) 234) 80.60 40.5 1.99} 85.65) 40.4) 2.12) 87.02) 40.1 2.17 
August........ 91.78 42.1 2.18} 88.78 41.1 2.16) 96.51 41.6 2.32] 81.39 40.9 1.99} 84.74 39.6) 214) 86.41) 39.1 2.21 
September....| 93. 26 42.2 2.21) 92.16 41.7 2.21) 100.14 41.9) 2.39} 86.10 42.0} 2.05 7. 05 40.3; 2.16) 92.51/ 41.3) 224 
ctober __._..- 91.52) 41.6 2.20) 92.82 42.0 2.21; 99.96 2.0; 2.38) 87.92 43.1) 2.04) 85.75 39.7 2.16; 91.39; 40.8) 2.24 
November. -_- 90.23; 41.2 2.19} 91.27 41.3; 2.21) 96. 70) 40.8) 2.37) 89.65 43.1) 2.08) 86.55 39.7] 2.18} 92.43) 40. 9} 2. 26 
December....- 93. 48) 42.3 2.21] 92. 16) 41.7; 2.21] 98.88) 41.9 2.36; 86.52 42.0 2.06} 88.70 40.5 2.19} 94.39 41.44 22 
1957: January -_--._-- 93. 24 42.0 2.22); 89.38 41.0 2.18} 99.30 41.9 2.37| 76.43 39. 6 1.93) 86.55 39.7) 2.18) 84.67; 37.8) 2.24 
February --.-- 91. 08 41.4 2.20} 89.35 40.8 2.19} 98.77) 41.5 2.38) 76. 04 39.4 1.93) 87.85 40.3 2.18) 85.69 38. 6 2.22 
Commercial laundry, 3 : 
; ’ . Refrigerators and air-| M{scellaneous ma- Fabricated pipe, fit- | Ball and roller bear- 
StS cies Sewing machines conditioning units chinery parts ¢ tings, pod » valves ings 
l l l | 
1955: A verage______- $79.19 41.9) $1.89 $32. 81| 40.2) $2.06) $84.46; 40.8 $2.07) $85.88) 421) $2.04) $83.03 . 9 $2.03) $90.92) 43.5) $209 
1956: Average......- 80. 36) 41.0 1.96} 88.97) 41.0 2.17; 86.00} 40 2.15) 89.44 41.6 2.15! 88.78 41.1; 2.16) 89.23 41.5 2.15 
February.____..| 80. cu 41.6 1.94) 8381) 41.5) 214) 87.34 41.2) 2.12) 8841 41.9 211) 86.31 41.1; 2 10) 92. 02 42.8; 215 
ei 82.10, 421 1.95 89. 02} 41.6) 214) 84.84 40.4, 210) 87.57 41.5 2.11} 87.34 41.2) 212) 87.15) 41.5 2.10 
April. a 41.4 1, 96 89. 62) 41.3; 217) 88.17 41.2} 2.14) 89.03 41.8) 13| 89. 41.6; 2.14) 88.82 41.7) 2.13 
- eae 40.7| 1.97) 88.78] 41.1! 216) 8204) 38.7) 212) 87.34) 41.2) 212) 87.12) 40.9) 213) 84.85) 40.6) 209 
_ eae 40.5 1.97} 88.13) 40.8 2.16; 84.56 39.7; 2.13) 87.76 41.2 2.13; 87.74 41.0) 214) 85.44) 40. 3} 212 
ae 41.1 1.96) 93.50 42.5, 2.20 84.80) 40.0) 2.12) 86.69) 40.7) 213) 85.81 40.1) 2.14! 85. 01) 40.1) 2.12 
August 80.56; 41.1 1.96} 87. 16} 39.8; 219 85.54 39. 6| 2.16) 87.51 40.7) 2.15) 87.64 40.2; 2.18) 8440) 40. 0 211 
September_...} 81.93 41.8) 196) 89.10) 40.5) 220 86.55 39. 7) 2.13) 91.10 41.6 219 91.40 41.4, 2.21; 89. 62) 41.3) 2.17 
October-_-_....- 79. 77 a7 1.96} 88.26, 40.3) 219 8441) 389 2.17; 91.74 41.7 2.20' 91.49 41.45 2.21) 92.38) 41.8) 221 
November. 80 41.2 1.95} 88.04) 40.2) 2.19; 85.58; 38.9) 2.20) 91.72) 41.5) 2.21) 91.05 41.2 2.21; 92.80; 41.8) 2.22 
December... _- 83. 13) 42.2} 1.97) 88.44) 40.2 2.20, 88. 62) 40. 1| 2. 21| 94. 35 42.5) 2.22) 94.13 42.4; 2.22) 94.33) 42.3) 2.23 
1957: January __-_--- |; 40.8 1.95} 86.46} 39.3) 2.20 7.78) 39.9) 2.20) 92. 35 41.6; 2.22, 91.02 41.0; 2.22 91.91) 41.4) 22.2 
February... -.- 78. 21 39.5) 1.98; 86.11! 39.5 2.18 89.51) 40.5 2.21! 91.91 41.4 222. 90.80 40.9 2.22 91.02 41.0 22.2 
Machinery (except Electrical machinery 
electrical) —Con. 
Electrical generating, | ee 
Machine shops (job | Total: Electrical ma-| transmission, distri-’ | Wiring devices and | Carbon and graphite | Piectrical indicating, 
and repair) chinery bution, and indus- supplies products (electrical) | ™¢asuring, anc recor 
trial 2pparatus ¢ ing instruments 
| | j } j 
42.3) $2.02, $76.52) 40. 7| $1. 88 $20.98! 40.9} $1.98) $71.15 40.2) $1.77) $79. 13| 41.0! $1.93) $74. 56 40.3) $1.85 
42.2; 2.14) 80.78 40. 8| 1.98) 87.57) 41.5 2. 11) 76. 11 40.7 1. 87) 84.26) 41.1) 2.05) 79.97 40.8 1.96 
42.2 2.10) 78. 36 40.6; 1.93) 84.46) 41.4 2.04) 75.03 41.0 1.83) 8&2 61 41.1) 201) 77.14 40.6 1.9 
41.9) 211) 78.96) 40.7/ 1.94] 84.05) 41.2} 204 74.52) 40.5! 1.84] 83.82} 41.7| 201] 76.55 40.9 1. 89 
42.3} 2.11) 80.36; 41.0) 1.96) 87.36) 41.8) 209! 7 . 59 41. 4| 1.85) 83.03) 40.9/ 2.03) 80.56) 41.1) 1.96 
42.1 2.13, 80.18 40.7; 1.97) 86.74 41.5} 2.09) 76.07} 40. 9} 1.86) 83. 23) 40.8; 2.04) 79.56) 40.8) 1.95 
42.1) 213) 79.98) 40.6) 1.97) 87.36) 41 6} 2.10} 75.14) 40.4] 1.86] 83.44) 40.9] 204] 82.74) 420] 1.97 
; 41.9) 213) 79.40) 40.1) 1.98) 87.14) 41.3) 211) 75.55) 40.4) 1.87) 84.66] 40.7, 208) 78.39! 40.2! 1.95 
August ....._-- 89.88, 42.0) 214) 80.60} 40.5) 1.99) 87.33) 41.0) 213) 74.24) 39.7) 1.87) 83.84! 40.5] 207) 79.76; 40.9! 1.95 
September....) 91.57) 42.2) 2.17) 83.02} 41.1] 2.02) 90.07) 41.7) 2.18) 77.11] 40.8} 1.89) 85.48} 40.9] 209) 81.58] 41.2] 1.98 
October. _....- | 91.36 42.1; 2.17 83.64) 41.2 2.03' 89.84) 41.4) 2.17, 77.71 40.9; 1.90; 83.62 40.2; 2.08) 82.01 40.8; 201 
November..-_- 91.32) 41.7) 2.19) 83.64) 41.0) 2.04) 89.62) 41.3) 2.17) 77.38) 40.3) 1.92) 84.86) 40.8] 2.08) 81.00) 46.1 2.02 
December.__.- 94.51 42.9 2.21; 84.46 41.2 2.05: 91.32 41.7| 2.19; 78.12 40.9 1.91; 86.93 41.2} 211) 83.22 41.0 2.03 
1957: January___--- 93.93, 42.5' 2.21, 82.82) 40.4) 2.05) 8854) 40.8) 2.17 5. 9 40.3° 1.91! 85.89 40.9) 210 80.00' 40.2 1.99 
February --.-... 93.48 42.3 2.21 83.64 40.6 206 88.545 40.8) 2.17 40.5 1.92 84.65 40.5) 209 8201! 40.6 2.02 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing— Continued 





| Electrical machtnery— Continued 





Motors, generators,and Power and distribution! Switchgear,  switch- Electrical welding Electrical appliances | Insulated wire and 














































































































| 
Yearand month | motor-generator seta | transformers | board, and indus- | apparatus | cable 
| trial controls | | 
| } } | me 
| | | j i | | i | | | | | | | 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | be briy. | wkly wkly.! bry. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. 
earn- | hours! earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours| earn- 
| ings | ings | ings | | ings | ings | | ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings | 
i | bs ' co } | j | | | | | 
j j | | | | | | | | } 
1955: Average....... | $85. 90) 41.1) $2.09 $84.23 41.7) $2.02! $79 98| 40.6) $1.97) $92. 42 43.8 $2 | $79.17 40.6, $1.95! $77.04 42.1; $1.83 
1956: A verage__ 91.27; 41.3 2.21) 92.40 42.9 2.2; 90.30 420 2 15; 101.91; 44.5) 2.29! 890.80 40.0 2.02] 84.51 42.9 1. 97 
February. 89. 01) 41.4) 2.15) 84.05) 41.0) 2.05) 85.48 41.9) 2.04! 101.02) 44.7| 2.26] 78.41 39. 8) 1.97} 80.70) 42. 7 1.89 
March........ 87.95} 41.1} 2.14) 96.94) 41.8, 2.08} 84.86) 41.6) 2.04| 101.24; 44.6) 227) 78.01) 39.6) 1.97) 81.18) 42.5) 1.91 
alle 89.86; 41.6} 2.16) 92.23) 42.7) 2.16) 90.95} 42.3) 215) 103.05) 45.0; 2.29) 81.00, 40.1] 2.02) 84.00) 43.3) 1.94 
. MRR 88.56, 41.0; 216) 92.87; 426 218) 91.37) 423 2.16) 105.56 45.5 2.32) 80.00 39.8; 201] 83.27 42.7) 1.95 
a 90.25, 41.4 2.18 92 20 42.1; 2. 19! 90.73' 42.2 2 15) 103. 73 45.1; 2.30) 78.79 39.2 2.01) 82.45 42.5) 194 
ES 90.01; 41.1) 2.19) 93.72 42.6 2.20; 90.29 41.8} 2.16) 102.56 44.4 2.31; 81.18 39.6 2.05; 82.98 41.7; 1.99 
ugust........] 90.13} 40.6| 2.22) 94.98 424) 2.24| 90.07) 41.7) 2.16] 99.76) 43.0) 2.32) 81.20) 40.0) 203] 8438 424) 1.99 
September_...| 4.39 41.4) 2.28) 96.08 42.7 2.25; 93. 50! 42.5 2. 20; 102. 08 44.0 2.32) 82.41; 40.2 2.05) 87.84 43.7; 2.01 
October. ...... 92. 89 41.1) 2.26 95.95 4.9 2. 29! 93. 48 42.3 2.21) 102.75 44.1 2.33} 84.87 41.0 2.07; 88.10 43.4 2.03 
November_...| 93. Ii 41.2) 2.26) 97.71) 423 2.31; 92.80 41.8 2.22; 97.78 42.7 2.29; 84.25 40.7 2 07; 87.95 42.9) 2.05 
December.....} 95.08} 41.7 2.28) 97.02 2.0 2 31! 04. 30 42.1 2. 24| 100. 99 44.1 2.29} 83.01 40.1 2.07; 88. 54 43.4 2.04 
1957: January --| 91.98! 40.7 2. 26; 93.89 41.0 2.29; 91.91 41.4 2.22; 99.79 43.2 2.31] 82. 58 39. 7 2.08; 85. 27 41.8 2. 04 
February. --.- 91. 53 40.5 2.26; 94.76 41.2 2.30) 91.69 41.3 2.22) 100. 69 43.4 2.32] 83.35 39.5 2.11) 84.85 41.8 2. 03 
| j 
Electrical equipment | Communication Radios, phonographa, | Telephone, telegraph, 
for vehicles Electric lamps equipment ¢ television sets, and Radio tubes | and related equip- 
equipment | ment 
| | 
| | | | | ] | | 
1955: Average.._.._- $33.44) 41.21 $2.03) $69.37) 40.1) $1.73! $72.50} 40.5) $1.79) $69.77) 40.1| $1.74] $96.40) 40.0) $1.66, $90.04) 43.1) $2.11 
1056: Average......-. MM 21} 40.1! 2.10) 75.07) 408 1.84! 76. 14) 40.5) 1.88 72.98 40.1; 1.82) 67.42 39.2 1.72, 95.46) 43.0 2.22 
February-.... 77.93; 38.2) 2.04) 75.06) 41.7 1.80 74. 93) 40. 5| 1.85) 70.84) 39.8) 1.78) 65.91 39.0 1.69 44.3 2. 21 
Mareh...-....| 83.01) 40.1] 2.07} 75.42) 41.9} 1.80) 74.96) 40.3] 1.86) 71.82} 39.9) 1.80] 65.52/ 39.0) 1.48 43.2} 2.20 
TS eee 80.58; 39.5) 2.04) 78.86 42.4) 1.86; 75.52) 40.6) 1.86) 72.00 40.0; 1.80) 67.49 39.7 1.70 43.3 2. 20 
May Ss wmaalanisagla 79. 58) 39.2) 203 5.26; 40.9! 1.84) 75.55) 40.4) 1.87 72 22 39.9; 1.81) 67.83 39.9 1. 70 42.7 2.20 
) 80. 55 39.1 2. 06) .75| 40.3 1 74. 59 40.1 1.85 72. 40 40.0) 1.81] 65.40) 38.7 1.69 42.1 2.20 
Sa 81.56) 39.4) 207 50; 39.5 1.81) 73.30} 39.2) 1.87) 72.83) 39.8! 1.83] 63.61) 37.2; 1.71 39.3) 2.16 
August_.......| 83.37) 39.7) 2.10 76; 40. 2) 1.81} 75.76) 40.3 1.88) 7. 40. 3) 1.83} 67.12) 38.8 1. 73 41.9 2. 21 
September....| 87.94) 40.9) 295 60) 40.0 1.84) 77.33} 40.7) 1.90 40.4 1.85} 70.00 40.0 1.75 42.7 2. 23 
October. ...... 89.84) 41.4) 217 05; 39.6 1.87, 7812) 40.9) 1.91 40.7; 1.86] 69.87 39.7 1. 76 42.9 2. 23 
November....| 99.47) 41.5; 2.18 57; 403) 1.9 78. 55} 49.7) 1.93 49.2 1.86) 67.90 38.8 1.75 44.2 2.29 
December...-. 94.13, 42.4) 2.22 7 40.7 1.91! 79.15; 40 8} 1.94 40.3 1.88] 68. 25 39.0 1.75 44.1) 22 
1957: January-___-_- 86.62) 40.1) 2.16 12) 40.9 1.91 78.40) 40.0) 1.9 39.6 1.90] 65.98 37.7 1.75 43.4) 2.31 
February... ..- 85. 10 39.4 2.16 55 40.6 1.91 80.18 40. 7! 1.97 76.80 40.0 1.92] 68.99 39. 2 1. 76 44.2 2. 30 
Electrical machinery— Continued Transportation equipment 
Miscellaneous elec- | Storage batteries Primary batteries X-ray and nonradio Total: Transporta- Automobiles ¢ 
trical products ¢ (dry and wet) electronic tubes tlonequipment | 
| j 
1055: Averace.......| $74.48 40. 7 $1. 83) $85.07! 41.7) $2.04) $61.07 39.4) $1.55 $82.62 40.9; $2.02) $93. 44 41.9; $2.23) $97.78 42.7; $2.29 
1956: A verage......- 78.14 40.7 1.92, 86.69, 40.7) 2.13) 6464 39.9 1.62 88.15) 41.0) 2.15) 94.7 41.0 2.31; 95.11 40.3 2. 36 
February......| 77.55 40.6 1.91} 82. 58| 39. 7| 2.08} 65.77; 40.6) 1.62) 88.18! 41.4) 2.13) 89.38 39.9 2.24; 87.55 38. 4 2.28 
76.92, 40.7} 1.89) 83.82) 40.3) 2.08) 64.32) 40.2) 1.60) 88.61) 41.6) 2.13) 90. 40.4] 2.25) 89.67, 39.5) 227 
76.70) 40.8) 1.88) 83.21; 40.2 2.07) 64. 88; 40. | 1.61; 87.34 41.2) 2.12) 91.76) 40.6) 2.28) 90.97 39.9 228 
76.36; 40.4) 1.89) 82 90 39.9) 2.08] 64.40 40.0) 1.61) 88.38 41.3) 214) 89. 89} 39.6) 2 27} 85. 73 37.6 2. B 
76. 57 40.3) 1.90} 83.77} 39.7) 211] 6416) 40.1) 1.60 87.56 41.3 2.12) 91.37) 39.9} 2.29) 88.47) 38.3 2.31 
76.38; 40.2; 1.90) 83 77) 39.7 2.11} 63.20, 40.0 1.58 86.67; 40.5) 2.14) 93.84 40.8 2.30; 92.97 39.9 2.33 
Augnst.....---| 76.95] 40.5} 1.90] 86.71} 40.9] 2412) 63 36] 39.6] 1.60) 88.56) 41.0) 2.16] 94.25) 40.8} 2.31) 93.30) 39.7) 2.35 
September....| 78.55) 40 7 1.93) 88 99) 41.2) 2.16) 64.39 39.5} 1.63) 88.15) 41.0) 215] 97.88) 41.3 2.37} 99.47 40. 6 2.45 
October -.....-. 81. 95 41.6) 1.97) 93. 93) 42.5) 2.21] 66.00 40.0 1.65 8878) 41.1) 2.16) 99.48 41.8 2.38) 102. 83 41.8 2. 46 
November_...| 82.19) 41.3 1.99} 94.30) 42.1) 224) 65 74, 39.6 1.66 89.00 41.1 2.18) 100. 86 42.2) 2.39) 106.14 42.8 2. 48 
December-....- &3. 42 41.5) 2.01) 96. 11| 43. 1} 2.23) 65.90 39.7 1.46 89.10 40.5) 2.20) 105.95 43.6) 2.43) 113.90 45.2 2.52 
1957: January _-- 81.00 40.3 2.01) 89.10) 40.5) 2.20] 66.86 39.8 1.68 86.76 39.8; 2.18} 99.25 41.7 2. 38) 100. 77 41.3 244 
February - - -- 81.81! 40.5 2.02) 8&9. 54 40. 7) 2.20) 67.43 39. 9! 1.69: 87.38 39.9 2.19} 98.29 41.3 2.38; 98.25 40. 6 2.42 
Motor vehicles, bodies, | Truck and bus bodies | Trailers (truck and | Aircraft and parts ¢ Aircraft | Aircraft engines and 
parts, and accessories automobile) | parts 
] ] | ] | | 
1955: Average.._...- $98.87) 42.8 $2.31 $81.77 41.3, $1.98} $84.44) 41.8] $2.02) $89.62! 41.3 $2.17] $89.62; 41.3, $2.17] $88.97] 41.0 
1056: A verage....... 95.91) 40.3 2.38) 81.00) 40.1; 2.02) 82.80) 40.0) 2.07) 95.57/ 42.1) 227) 94.66 41.7 2.27) 97.13 42.6 
February-... $8.09} 38.3) 2.30) 80.78) 40.8) 1.98] 83.03) 40.5) 2.05) 92.82} 42.0) 2.21] 91.74) 41.7) 2.20) 94.55) 42.4 
March........| 90.23) 30.4 2.29) 80.78 40 8} 1.98} 84.25 40.7 2.07} 92.57) 41.7) 2.22) 91.94) 41.6) 2. 21| 92.99 41.7) 
See 91. 54 39.8} 230) 80.78] 40. 8} 1.98) 82.00! 40.0 2.05; 93. 83} 41.7) 2.25) 94.02) 41.6 2.26) 92.35 41.6) 
SSNS. 86.02} 37.4; 230) 81.20) 40.0) 203) 84.65, 40.5 2.09! 94. 47 41.8 2.26) 94.43) 41.6 2.27) 93.18} 41.6 
June -------| 8877) 38.1) 2 33) 82.22) 40.5) 2.03) 82.19) 39.9 2.06) 94. 66 41.7 2.27; 93. 75) 41.3| 227) 94.89 41.8 
Sic isseannighvanl 93. 77 39.9 2.35) 80.60} 39.9) 202 81. 39) 39.7 2.05, 95.95 41.9 2.29) 95.49 41.7; 2.29) 96.22 42. 2) 
August........ 93.85) 39.6] 2.37] 83.44) 40.9] 2.04] $2.62) 40.3) 2.05! 97.08] 42.2) 2.30) 96.60) 42.0) 230) 97.55, 42.6) 
September....} 100.94} 40. 7; 2 48; 81.80) 40.1 2.04) 84. 00) 40.0 2.10} 97.71 42. 3) 2.31); 96.40) 42.0) 2 30| 99. 76 43.0 
October. ......| 103. 91 41.9 2 48) $1.58) 39.6) 2.06) 84.84) 40.4 2.10; 97.71 42.3 2.31) 96.79 41.9; 2. 31/ 99. 76 43. 0) 
November....} 107.75 43. 1| 2.50) 81. 58 39. 6) 2.06; 80. 47 38.5 2.09) 98. 37 42.4 2.32) 97.25 42.1 2.31) 99. 26 42 6} 
December.....| 115.57) 45.5 2.54; 84.85 40.6 2.09) 82.16: 39. 5 2.08) 100.15 42.8 2.34) 97.67 42.1 2. 32) 104. 92 43 9) 
1957: January....._.| 101 84) 41.4 2.46; 81.35 39.3 2.07) 80.11 38.7 2.07) 99.26 42.6; 2.33) 97.71) 423 2.31) 102. 82 43.2 
February. ...- 99.31! 40.7' 2.44 82.97 39. 7 2.09) 78. 54 38. 5 2.04) 98.98! 42.3 2. 34 7. 86 42.0 2.33) 102.38 43.2 37 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





a. Manufacturing—Continued : Transportation and 


[_ Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued | Public utilities 











| Sporting and athletic | Pens, pencils, other | Costume Jewelry, | ~ Fabricated plastic | Other manufacturing . — 
} gC dst t office supplies buttons, notions’ | products | industries Class I ratiroads * 


ee avgyrinaneemansl stiri 
| | —_—_——— 


Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | 
' 
| 


Year and month 








Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. | ave. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. 
wkly. | hrly. | wae. | wkly. | hriy. | wkly. | wkly. | hrly. | wkly. | wkly.| hbriy. — wkly. | hry. 
hours | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 




















| wkly. | wkly. | brly. | wkly. | 
| earn- | hours | earn- | earn- 




























































































| 
| ings | ings | ings | | ings | yf | | ings | ings | | ings | ings | | ings | ings ings 
1955: Average....:_.| $60.92} 39.3 $1. 55) $62.88) 41. 1) $1. 753! § $60. 15! 40.1) $1.50) $72.80; 41.6) $1.75 $70.30 40.4) $1.74) $81. 71; 41 9} $1. 95 
1956: Average......- | 63.27] 30.3| 1.61] 67.16} 41.2 1.63] 6249] 39.3] 1.59 75.76] 41.4 1.83] 74.37] 40.2] 1.85) 88.40/ 41.7] 212 
_ + 63. 44 39.9 1.59) 64.68} 41.2) 1.57| 62.7 40. 2| 1.56, 72.39) 40.9 1.77; 73.89 40.6; 1.82; 89.89) 424) 2.12 
= 6A. 08) 39.8) 1.61) 65.67) 41.3 1.59} 62.25 39.4 1.58) 73.87) 41.5) 1.78) 73.38 40.1; 1.83) 87.78) 41.8! 2.10 
| 62.40} 39.0) 1.60) 65.85 40.9} 1.61! 63.60 39. 5 1.61) 74.88) 41.6 1.80) 75.11 40.6 1.85) 86.51) 41.0 2. 11 
| 60. 90} 38.3) 1.59) 66.17/ 41.1) 161) 63.67) 39.3) 1.62) 7416) 41.2 1.80, 74. 56 40.3 1.85) 88. 41) 42. 3) 2. 09 
61.76; 38. 6} 1.60| 67 24) 41.0; 1.64) 61.62 39.0) 1.58! 74.21 41.0 81) 74.77) 40.2; 1.86) 87.78) 41.6 2.11 
61.82) 38.4 1.61) 65.93; 40. 2| 1,64) 60.13 38.3) 1.57) 74.21; 41.0 1.81} 73.87; 39.5 1.87) 85.67) 40.6) 211 
63.90! 39.2} 1.63] 66.01] 41.0) 1.61] 59.75 383) 1.56 75.58} 41.3) 1.83! 74.56) 40.3) 1.85| 8883) 425/ 209 
: m ide 65.11) 39.7) 1.64 5.69} 40.3) 1.63) 60.61 39.1 1.55) 78.73 42.1 1.87) 74.59) 40.1 1.86 87.10 40.7; 2.14 
October | 65.04 39.9) 1.63} 70. 98) 42.0) 1.69) 62.95 39.1) 161) 78.77 4.9 1.88} 74. 59 40.1 1.86) 89. 46 42.6) 2.10 
Nov ember_...| 65.27 39.8 1.64) 69.39 41.8 1.66} 63.08) 38.7) 1.43) 77.61] 41 1.87; 73.2 39.8 1.84) 92.20 42.1 219 
Decunber = 67.73, 40.8) 1.66] 69. 29| 41.7) 1.66) 64.64) 39.9) 1.62) 78.21) 41.¢ 1.88} 75.17 40.2} 1.87) 90.61] 41.0) 2.21 
1957 y 1.33} 40.3) 1.77] 67.24) 41.0 1. 64) 64. 06 39.3 1.63; 78.06 41.3 1.89) 74.84 39. 6 1.89) 93.08 42.5 2.19 
72. 04 40.71 1.771 66.91) 40.8! 1.64) 65.27 39. 8} 1. 64! 78.06 41.3 1.89 75.79 40.1 1. 89 
Transportation and public utilities—Continued 
| Communication Other public utilities 
Local railways and Line construction, 
buslines Telephone ¢ Switchboard operat- installation, and | Telegraph Total: Gas and 
ing employees ° | maintenance em- | electric utilities 
| ploycea’ 
1955: Average _- | $80. 60 43.1 we 87| $72.07 39.6 $1.82; $59.72 ~ 37.8) $1.58 $101.85 43.9} $2.32, $78. 54 42.0! $1.87 $86. 52 41.2) $2.10 
1956: Average .....- | 84.48 43.1 1.96 73.66 39.6 1 86) 61.66 38.3 1.61) 100. 69 43.4) 2.32) 83.33 42.3 1.97' 91.69 41.3 2.22 
February ._. §2.60' 428) 1.93) 71.94 39. 1 1.84, 59.20, 37.6 1.66) 99.33 43.0 2.31; 78.21 41.6 1.88, 88.37 41.1 2.15 
March. ...-. 83. 23) 42.9 1.94) 71.94 39.1 1. 84) 59. 15 37. 2) 1.59, 98.87 42.8 2.31) 78.81 41.7 1.89) 89.19 41.1 217 
- =a 83. 27 42. 7 1.95! 72.34 39. 1) 1. 85) 59.36, 37.1 1.60) 100.25 43.4) 2.31 79.38 42.0 1.89, 90.45 41.3 2.19 
ee 84. 83 43. 5) 1.95) 72.15 39. 0 1.85, 59.20 37.0) 1.6) 109. 22 43.2 2.32) 80.94 42.6 1.90) 90. 42 41.1 2. 20 
=e 85. 85 43. 8} 1.9€ 73.10 39.3) 1.86) 60.75) 37.5) 1.62) 100. 46 43.3 2.32) 85. 87) 2.3 2.03) 91.69) 41.3 2. 22 
ae 85. 73 43.3; 1.98) 7421 39.9; 1.86) 61.34 38. 1) 1.61) 102.75 44.1 2.33, 85.24 2.2 2.02' 92.32) 41.4 2. 23 
August en 85.30; 43.3/ 1.97] 72.89 39.4; 1.85) 60.16) 37. 6) 1. 60} 100. 25 43.4 2.31) 86. 28) 2. 5 2.03, 91.88) 41.2 223 
September... 85.14 43.0) 1.98) 74.21! 39.9) 1.86) 61.34 38.1 1.61} 102.08 44.0 2.32! 85. 26 42.0 2.03 92.74 41.4 2. 24 
October_......| 85. 54 43.2) 1.98) 74.03 39.8) 1.86) 61.66 38.3 1.61} 100. 92 43.5 2.32) 85.26 42.0 2.03' 92.66) 41.0 2. 26 
November....| 85.97 43.2 1.99} 77.08; 41.0) 1.88) 65.61) 40.5 1. 62; 102 96) 44.0 2.34 84.03) 41.6 2.02; 9421) 41.5 2.27 
December... 86. SO 43.4 2.00; 75. 46 39.3 1.92! 60.92 36.7 1. 66) 104.01) 43.7 2.38 84.03) 41.6 2.02; 93.94 41.2 2. 28 
1987: January_._-.| 86.86, 43.0, 202) 73.92) 38.7) 1.91| 60.26] 36.3] 1.68] 99.88) 425) 235 86.32) 41.7) 207 93.07) 41.0, 227 
February... 85.85! 42.51 2.02) 74.50) 38.8! 1.92) 60.59! 36.5! 1.66) 100.11) 426 2.35 86.94] 41.8) 208 93.07 41.01 2.27 
Transportation and public utilities—Continued Wholesale and retail] trade 
Other public utilities—Continued | Retail trade 
° ' 
Electric light and Gas utilities | Electric light and | Whekentpemte | Reet eee es | Coneet eeorentle 
power utilities | } utilities combin | ing places) 
1955: Average_..._.- $88.17) 41.2 $214 Ta $82 62), «40.9 | $2.02) $87.57) ~ 41.5 ‘8 it $77. 55 40.6; $1.91) $58.50; 39.0) $1.50) $41.65) 35.3) $1.18 
1956: Average......- 93.38) 41.5 2.25; 86 30} 40.9 2.11; 93.11; 41.2 81. 20 40.4 2. 01) 60. 45 38.5; 1.57) 43.40 35. 0 1.24 
February... .. 90. 4 41.2 2.20; 83.03) 40.7) 2. 04) 90.03; 41.3 2 18] 78. 99 40.3 1.96) 59.29) 38.5) 1.54) 42 58 34.9 1.22 
March........| 91.72} 41.5) 221) 83.22) 40.4) 206) 90.61) 41.0) 221) 80.00) 40.2, 1.99) 59.14) 38.4) 1.54) 4211) 34.8) 1.21 
_ Sea 92.57) 41.7) 2.22) 8403 40.4 2.08} 92.96) 41.5) 2.24) 80.80 40.2 2.01) 59.90' 38.4 1.56 42.90 346 124 
ele 91. 91 41. 4| 2.22) 85.26) 40.6) 210) 9248) 41.1 2.25} 81.00 40.3 201) 59.75 38.3 156 42.66 34.4 124 
June 2 93.18 41.6 2.24) 86.28) 40.7) 2.12) 93.56, 41.4 2.26) 81.41; 40.3 2.02) 61.15 38.7 1.58} 44.10 35.0 1. 26 
| 94.69 41.9) 2.26) 86. 48) 40.6! 2.13] 93.56 41.4) 2.26) 82.22 40.5 2.03) 62.17 39.1 1.59) 44.73 35.5 1. 26 
CS 94. 24 41.7; 2.26; 86.28) 40.7 2.12} 92.62 40.8 2.27; 81.41; 40.3; 202) 61.78 39.1 1.58, 44.50 35.6 1. 25 
September... 94. 21 41.5) 2. 27) 88.99; 41.2 2.16; 94 16 41.3 2.28} 82.82) 40.6 2.04) 61.22 38.5 1.59) 43.97 34.9 1. 26 
October_......} 94.58) 41.3) 2.29) 89.84) 41.4) 2.17) 92.92) 40.4) 2.30) 82.62) 40.5) 204 60.74 38.2 1.59) 43.60 346) 1.26 
November....| 95. 26 41.6) 2.29, 89.86) 41.6) 216) 96.00 41.2 2.33; 82.82 40.4 2.05) 60.42 38.0 1.59 42.63 34.1 1. 25 
December... .- 95.45} 41.5) 2.30! 89.40) 41.2) 2.17) 95.47) 40.8) 2.34) 83.84) 40.7) 2.06 59.83) 38.6) 1.55) 43.80) 36.2) 1.21 
1957: January..... 94.12) 41.1] 2.29) 90.25 41.4) 2.18} 94.13) 40.4) 2.33) 82.81) 40.2) 2.06) 61.34) 38.1 1.61; 43.94, 34.6 1.27 
February...... 94.12) 41.1] 2.29) 88.32) 40.71 2.171 95.12) 41.0) 2.32) $2.41] 40.2) 2.05) 61.34) 38.1) 1.61) 43.94 34.6) 1.27 
Wholesale and retail trade—Continued 
Retail trade—Continued 
| | 
Department stores | Food and liquor Automotive and Apparel and acces: |__ Other retail a tede ee 
= _— mail- stores accessories dealers sories stores Furniture and ap- ‘Lumberand hardware 
order Douses pliance stores supply stores 
1955: Average....... $47.52; 36. 0) a $61.72; 38.1) $1.62) $79.64, 44.0 $1.81| $46.82; 35.2) $1.33) $66.04) 421) $1.59 $09.82) 43.1) $1.62 
1986: A verage....... 48.77; 35.6) 1.37) 68.38 -6) 1.69) 81.47) 43.8 1 86) 47.68 34.5 1.37; 69.30) 42.0 1.65 72.68 42.5 1.71 
February.....- 48.06) 35.6, 1.35; 61.92) 37.3) 1.66) 78.92 43.6; S81) 46.15 34.7 1, 33) 66. 56 41.6 1.60) 69. 55 41.9 1. 66 
March........| 47.57; 35.5 1. 34 61.92; 37.3) 1.66) 80.15) 43.8) 1.83) 45.09 33.9 1.33) 67.62) 420 1.61! 70. 56 42.0 1.68 
April 48.36) 35.3) 1.37) 62.50) 37.2) 1.68) 81.03 43.8) 1.85) 46.17 34.2 1.35] 67.78; 421 1.61) 71.49 42.3 1. 69 
—_ ------| 48.22) 35.2) 1.37) 62.87, 37.2) 1.69) 81.10) 43.6) 1.86! 46.99) 343) 1. 37| 69.37) 42.3 1.64) 7285) 426 17 
June......----| 49.84) 35.6) 1.40) 64.39) 381) 1.69] 83.03] 43.7) 1.90) 48.16) 34.9) 1.38) 69.89) 421, 1.66) 7413) 43.1) 1.7: 
| eee 50.04, 36. 0| 1.39! 65.62) 38.6 1.70} 83. 41 43.9 1.90) 48.36 35.3 1.37; 69.97 41.9 1. 67) 74. 30 43.2 1.72 
= 49. 90 35. 9 1.39) 64.73) 38.3) 1.69) 82.16) 43.7) 1.88) 48.2 35.5 1.36) 69.55 41.9 1.66) 74.56 43.1 1. 73 
September....| 49.70) 35. 5| 1. 40) 64.30; 37.6 1.71) 81.97) 43.6) 1.88} 48.16) 34.4 1.40; 69.97 41.9 1.67| 74.65 42.9 1.74 
October.--....] 49.42} 35.3) 1.40) 63.61) 37.2) 1.71) 81.03) 43.8) 1.85] 47.96) 34.5) 1.39) 70.56) 42.0) 168) 75.33) 428 17 
November....} 47.75 4.6) «1.38; 6&8 81| 37.1) 1.72) 81.72) 43.7) 1.87) 47.47 34.4 3. 70.81; 41.9 1.69; 73.43 42.2 1.7 
December.....| 50.09 7.1 1.35) 68. 27| 37.0 1.71} 81.91 43. 8) 1. 87} 49. 90 35. 9 1.39) 73.19 42.8 1.71) 73.08 42.0 1.74 
1957: January.......| 49.07, 34.8 1.41) 63.66, 36.8) 1.73) 82.34, 43.8) 1.88) 48.65) 34.5) 1.41) 70.81) 41.9) 1.69) 72.21) 41.5) 174 
February..._- 1 48.51) 349 1.39] 63.68! 36.6 1.74 82.72) 44.0) 1.88 48.30) 34.5) 1.40! 68.81! 41.7! 1.65) 72.73) 41.8! 1.74 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Finance, insurance, and real estate § 


Service and miscellaneous 





Banks and Security 
trust | dealers 
companies | and 
exchanges 


Insurance 
carriers 


Year and month 


Hotels, year-round * 


Motion 
picture 
| production 
} and distri- 
| bution § 


| Personal services | 





' Laundries | Cleaning and dyeing 
plants 





Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
hrly. 


Avg. 


Avg. Avg. mY, 
wkly. 
earnin: 


wkly. | wkly. 


Avg. | 
wkly. | 
earnings) 
' 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


| 
Avg. | 


| Avg. 
hrly. 


hrly. 


earnings, earnings hours | 





5: Average... 


92. 87 
94. 98 
99. 6&8 
101. 46 
99. 75 


oO 
November-_. 
December 

: January..-. 


February..-..-._-_- ; 53. 52 

















nn 
nw 


cel al-aelanl wl anl-anl-ank-onk acl ach at ate 
S 
= 


| $4 


LH ANWH OIWODAIH EH 
Sead 





SSSRERREESE 
SESSSSEBARSE | g 





SALCSSRSSLSASS 


28 


50. 05 
49. 92 | 
39 #8. 51 | 








at ptt tet tet fed elt te tt 





UP ONNORCOMHH we 


“an 


BS: 
oe 


a4 








1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period endii earest the 15thofthe month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laun: dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
—— noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supervisors. 

ata for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months wil] be identified by asterisks the first month 


¢ Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

§ Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC 
Group I). Beginning with January 1956, class I railroads include only 
those having annual —st revenues of $3,000,000 or more. This class 
—— included all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 
or mo 

‘ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone tndustry as 
switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1956, such employees made up 40 percent of 


the total number of nonsupervisory empfoyees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees tn such occupations tn the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1956, such employees 
made up 27 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

os ata on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not 6vail- 
able. 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

tSeries discontinued as the sample is inadequate for providing a rellab e 
measure of the level of hours and earnings. 

ttNew series beginning January 1957; 
published data. Comparable January 19% 
Office and store machines and derices—$0.6 : 04; 
toys and sporting goods—$65.69, $1.68; spor ting ar ad athletic goods— $68. ll, $1. 69. 

SEE footnote 1, p. 625. 


Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ' 





Bituminous- Laundries 


coal] mining 


Manufacturing 





| 
Current! 1947-49 | Current! 1947-49 |Current) 


1947-49 | 
| 


Bituminous- Laundries 


Manufscturing 
| ‘coal mining 
Year and month 


ic urrent) 1947-49 | |Current | 1947-49 |Current 





1947-49 





$23.86 | $40.17 $23.88 | $40. 20 


42.07 ; 41.25 
47.03 3 29. 71 
52.58 | 35.02 | 29. 18 
58. 30 . . 31. 
61. 28 | #4. 51 
36 
36. 
34. 
33. 3 
34.3 
34 
34 
34. 
34. 
34 
35. 5! 
36. 





; Average...... 29. 93 
: Average 
: Average_..__- 
; Average 
: Average 





nn 
n= 


: Average 

S ane i 52. 67 
oe g 53. 95 
ll 57.71 | 
: Average 58. 30 

: Average 59. 89 

: Average 62. 67 
: Average 62. 60 
: Average 66. 83 
5: Average 69. 01 


BISz 
pen 
BAM w 


| 
Oo 


Ss 


76. 52 | 
80.19 | 


EVSSSARVSSERS 


On nD 


NNOsn 


Sekar ssesxzet 
& 


SSSRBA 


= 
a 


$29. 70 


| | 
| | $78 17 | /$103. 18 | $90. 03 | 
March 78.78 | 68.68 | 10238 | 89.26 
April vnana----| 78.99 | 68.75 | 105.46 | 91.78 
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1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the 
Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 


TABLE C-8: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of 
ing industries, in current and 1947-49 


? Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 625. 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 
on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital status and family a The 
primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 
in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 


4 Preliminary. 

Sze footnote 1, p. 625 

Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised May 1954), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 


facturing industries ! 
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1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for May 1950; 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. 
These data are based on the application of adjustment factors to gross average 
bourly earnings, as canted in Eliminating Premium Overtime From 


TABLE C-5: 


Hourly Earnings > Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review, 
reprint Serial No. R. 2020. 
211-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
§ Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 625. 
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2 Preliminary. 
3 Includes only the divisions shown. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 625. 


1 Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest Law 
15th of the month and do not represent totals forthe month. For mining and 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 





C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-6: Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours of production workers in 
facturing, by major industry group ! 
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Durable goods—Continued 
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Miscellaneous : Nondurable Food and kindred Apparel and other 
manufacturing goods products |Tobacco manufactures| Textile-mill products | finished textile 
industries | products 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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1 Covers premium overtime héurs of production and related workers during and holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates were paid. Hours 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of the premiums were paid are excluded. hese data are not available prior to 
num ber of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend 1956. ‘Preliminary. 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 


[1947-49 = 100) 
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1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods For a description of the index, see BLS Bull. 1168, Techniques of Preparing 
and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families. Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch. 9. 
Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for the United Historical tabulations of indexes for the United States city average and for 
States average. 20 individual large cities are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, apparel, housing, and their 
subgroups 
[1947-49 = 100} 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D § Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, 
§ In addition to subgroups shown he re, total food includes restaurant meals and other 7 ’ 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. Before 1953, food aw ‘ includes yard xis, diapers, and miso laneo 
from home was represented in the index by food bought to be consumed Sina tio u wo , total hor 
at home, price of homes and ~~ r ‘ber eown er aa. 
* Not available 
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Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 
[1947~49=100] 





| j 
City Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July 
1957 


| 
1957 | 1986 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 





United States city average ? | 8.9 | . q .O} 117.8) 117.7 ; 116.8 


Atlanta, Ga | 6) @® | ® . 4 Q) 
Baltimore, Md_- 56) @® e) | ; Q) 
Boston, Mass-_. @) | 119.3! @) 
Chicago, Tli__.. 121.0; 1211 20. 120. 
Cincinnati, Oh: ® @) i () 


Cleveland, Ohio @) 
Detroit, Mich___ 120.0 
Houston, Tex.__... @) 
Kansas City, Mo.- 118. 
Los Angeles, Calif 118. 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y_.. 
Philadelphia, Pa_ 
Pittsburgh, Pa___. (@. 
Portland, Oreg ) | 120 


St. Louis, Mo : 

San Francisco, Calif. __- 22. ¢ @) 
Scranton, Pa---. a -| © 5.5} (3) 
Seattle, Wash : (3) 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 3 Average of 46 cities. 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- + Indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 months on a 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one rotating cycle for the 15 remaining cities. 
eity than in another. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
[1947-49100] 





Total food * 
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Food at home—Continued 


Fruits and vegetables 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 
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—_ Indexes (1947-49= 100) (unless otherwise specified) 
Commodity price | j | | | 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 
1957 1957 | 1957 | 1957 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 956 | 
i 
} | ' j 
Cents | } 
64.3 | 113.0 | 112.5 111.9 | 111.2 | 110.7 | 110.5 } 110.9 | 111.1 | 111.5 | 
26.8) 95.7] 95.9] 95.7) 95.6) 95.6) 95.5 | | 95.2| 95.2] 95.2} 
12.7 | 42.4} 112.1 111.2 | 111.4 | 111.0) 1111 111.8 | 111.9 | 111.3 | 
17.0] 92.2] 92.2] 922] 922) 921] 922 93.1} 93.0} 929} 
21.7 | 133.6 | 131.7 | 128.5 | 120.2 | 119.5] 119.2 119.3 | 119.0 | 119.0 
23.0 | 135.0 | 134.5 | 133.4 | 132.6 | 130.2 | 129.2 128.5 | 128.4 | 128.2 
18.7 | 140.0 | 139.1 | 138.2 | 137.5 | 137.2 | 137.1 136.0 | 134.9 | 133.7 
28.9 | 112.5 | 111.5 | 107.3 | 1087 | 108.6 | 107.8 107.8 | 107.7 | 107.5 
24.6 | 127.3 | 126.7 | 125.4 | 125.3 | 125.1 | 125.0 124.6 | 124.1 | 123.8 
------} 102.4 | 103.5 | 101.2 | 100.3 | 101.3 | 103.5 101.3 99. 8 99.1 
-----| 96.3] 97.1} 97.1] 98.6 | 101.2] 103.5 980 / 94.4] 93.1 
7.1 | 105.8 | 107.1 | 107.7 | 109.0 | 113.3 | 117.2 111.8 | 106.7 | 104.2 
48.7 88.2 89.8 88.8 93.0 96. 2 98.1 89.0 83.6 83.1 
69.6 | 104.5 | 104.7 | 108.5 | 110.2 | 113.3 | 115.1 106.4 | 102.8 | 100.9 
39.3 80. 9 80.6 80.4 80.6 81.4 82.3 79.9 79.0 78.1 
116.4 | 126.3 | 126.7 | 124.5 | 122.0 | 122.0 | 122.6 120.7 | 120.0 | 120.2 
..---} 101.1 | 103.0 98.5 95. 6 95.2; 98.5 98. 6 98.2 97.4 
81.4 | 112.0 | 113.9 | 109.7 | 106.9 | 109.1 | 116.9 117.3 | 118.1 | 118.7 
67.7 93. 2 95.4 88.6 84.4 83.5} 84.9 81.9 80.6 78.0 
61.7 95.6 96. 9 95.4 94.3 91.8; 92.6 96.7 96. 5 96. 6 
67.2} 97.5] 99.0) 982] 98.9 |t102.3 |T101.4 102.2 | 103.5 | 108.5 
| 
53.4] 88.1] 87.8) 86.6] 86.0] 86.2] 86.1 85.2} 85.4] 85.2 
43.9 90.7 89.4 87.9 |} 86.8 85.9) 84.9 83. 6 83.5 83.6 
avn ae 79.9 | 75.9) 747 75.1 76.7 $1.4) 84.7] 80.7 
48.0 |___ 6 Se See re eee ea Bee ae L SaaS 
NE 108.6 | 109.3 | 109.5 | 108.9 | 108.3 | 108.3 108.0 | 107.6 | 108.0 
sisi 105.4 | 106.7 | 107.3 | 106.7 | 105.8 | 105.7 105.3 | 104.7 | 105.1 
|| ee Sete eee Bee teesaey SEONE Ween ewes Setebel seRee 
45.1 |_. ae 2S Pee See SES" SREES' SSRtee 
Salmon, rink petnansibonnipet: 16-ounce can. 62.4 | 129.9 | 130.2 | 129.5 | 129.0 | 128.6 | 128.0 126.5 | 125.9 | 125.2 
D bad on 1__6-@l4-ounce can.._| 32.0] 93.0] 929] 92.7] 924] 92.2] 926 92.9; 91] 9. 
airy 

Mix OE 116.2 | 117.1 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 117.0 | 116.5 | 115.3 | 114.2 | 113.6 | 112.0 
He sseguateed, a. with vitamin D added “y; 

— 23. SE Se ee Se See 

Milk, fresh, delivered _- ‘ 120.5 | 121.0 | 121.4 | 121.5 | 121.4 | 120.9 | 119.8 | 119.0 | 118.6 | 116.9 
Homogenized, with vitamin D added aia 

IT 6 ci ciiccitnewnmednitnatiaiion 29.2 96.6 96.3) 96.5 96.3 96.2); 95.9 96.0 95.7 95. 5 95.2 

BEE. cacanmsmantounnpnonss 74.1 93. 8 93. 8 94.0 94.6 94.3 92.9 91.5 91.1 99.9 90. 9 

Cheese, American process. 57.5 | 109.2 | 108.9 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.7 | 1089 | 108.5 | 108.4 

Milk, pe peer aed 14.3 | 105.4 | 105.3 105.3 | 105.2 | 105.1 | 105.1 | 105.0 | 104.5 | 103.9 | 103.4 

All fruits and vegetables: 

Frozen et and vegetables !_...........]....--- =. 6 = 8 100.3 es 101.1 | 102.5 | 104.1 | 104.5 4 - 
| 10 ounces. 28.0 86. 5 7.5 88. 4 2 88.0 | 88.8 89.5 90.4 3 ‘ 
Orange juice concentrate !_..6 ounces..| 18.8 | 102.4 | 102.9 104.4 | 104.8 | 106.3 | 108.0 | 109.8 | 109.7 | 109.0 | 107.0 
— — nenipnnngnaeananiC’ 10 — =. 102 ~ | rt: | 103.0 | 103.3 | 103.8 | 104.5 2 =e _? rt 

NE, ITED F.. «. ccccnnguewonsees o....| 23.6 98 . 94.8 94.3 94.2; 96.5 95.0 5. 2 5. 5 . 
Fresh fruits eine WU icccentenens — 119.0 | 119.5 | 120.0 | 120.4 | 117.4 | 114.1 | 115.5 | 124.9] 148.4 | 142.5 
15.7 | 134.6 | 131.7 | 126.3 | 123.5 | 113.9 | 111.5 | 1280 | 136.9 | 157.0 | 155.0 
16.3 | 101.1 | 105.5 | 106.8 | 107.5 | 107.8 | 106.1 | 104.8 | 103.2 | 101.2 | 106.5 
54.6 | 119.0 | 119.2 | 118.1 | 122.6 | 130.1 | 151.0 | 148.1 | 139.5 | 142.7 | 130.8 

19.7 | 105.9 | 113.2 | 113.4 | 110.3 | 109. 108.3 | 106.6 | 100.4 | 102.3] 941 

10.9 | 109.1 | 109.9 | 113.4 | 114.6] 121.6] (*) (*) (*) (*) (°) 

(*) (*) | (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 91.2 89.6 | 111.4 (*) 
(*) (* (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 91.7 

Goapen, seediless® § (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (2) 74.5 68.4 75.6 | 104.9 (*) 
0 _ ES ES a (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 62.4] 77.1] 99.0 
Potatoes. ......- 55.0 | 103.7 | 106.0 | 106.3 | 101.2 99.4 97.6 | 108.9 | 146.4 | 218.6 | 174.4 
Sweet potatoes 13.7 | 122.1 | 121.6 | 118.2 | 113.4 | 195.5 | 106.9 | 117.6 | 136.1 | 138.4 | 121.8 
= 8.4 99.4) 102.5) 91.5 89.9 84.6 89.2 | 106.0 | 159.6 | 186.4 | 148.2 
Carrots... 12.9 | 101.8 | 103.0 | 110.5 | 109.4 | 108.3 | 106.2 | 110.9 | 108.8 | 108.5 | 107.9 
Lettuce. 13.6 95.4 | 117.3 | 129.1 | 145.4 | 167.8 | 125.4 | 111.0 | 102.8 96.9 | 112.0 
Celery 4. 15.6 | 107.7 | 114.9] 117.2] 101.3] 92.0] 847] 86.0] 928] 996] 99. 
Cabbage... 9.6} 138.7 | 125.4 | 120.4] 107.1 97.1 | 100.3 | 104.1 | 107.4 | 116.3 | 125.6 
Foner ge 32.7 | 116.5 | 993) 113.7 | 122.8 94.5 74.8} 59.2 77.2 | 106.9 | 118.8 
i nceccnsatilincnne 32.5 | 153.8 | 146.9 | 129.4 | 130.3 | 110.9 | 102.1 86.3 81.4 | 101.5 | 134.0 

Canned traits — SE, ARE | 107.1 | 107.3 St 108.3 | 108.8 |.108.9 | 108.7 | 108.8 | 108.6 | 108.0 
Orange juice !.__......... 37.1 | 118.7 | 120.1 | 122 6 | 124.9 | 126.4 | 126.4 | 124.2] 123.4 | 121.4 | 1186 
RSE: 34.6 | 110.4 | 110.3 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 100.9 | 110.1 | 110.5 | 111.1 | 112.1 | 111.8 
a ae 34.0 | 109.9 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 109.8 | 109.3 | 109.1 | 109.0 | 108.9 | 109.1 | 109.1 | 
Fruit cocktail !_- 26.0 | 100.3 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.0 | 101.1 | 100.9 | 100.8 | 100.5 
Corn, cream style 17.2 | 102.2 | 102.3 | 102.6 | 103.6 | 105.3 | 106.9 | 108.4 | 108.4 | 108.1 | 107 
EL ciuhthadcmeensniamend 21.4 | 101.9 | 101.7 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 101.4 | 101.8 | 102.5 | 1023 
Tomatoes... ts do.. 14.9 | 103.0 | 102.8 | 102.9 | 103.3 | 103.9 |: 103.5 | 103.6 | 104.2 | 104.0 | 104.5 
Baby foods!............- 4¥%-Sounces.-| 10.0 | 102.5 | 102.4 | 102.7 102.2 | 102.3 | 102.2! 102.1 | 101.9! 101.8 | 103.4 

Dried fruits and vegetables. .........-...|-.-.---] 111.6 | 112.1 | 112.2 | 112.7 | 113.6 | 114.6 | 115.3 | 115.4 | 115.4 | 114.9 
LOE EERE: pound..| 34.4 | 142.3 | 142.9 | 143.1 | 143.6 | 145.0 | 147.5 | 149.9 | 149.7 | 149.5 | 148.6 | 
PE OE ctiiincacemenasmnees do....1 160] 842) 8.5); 865! 85.1!) 85.61 85.7: 85.3! 85.5! 85.51 853) 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-5: 


Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 





Continued 





































































| Aver- | Indexes (1947-49= 100) (unless otherwise specified) 
age 
Commodity | price, | | | | | | | | 
| Ma Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May! Apr. | Mar. | June 
} 1957 1957 j 1957 | 1957 | 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 } 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 1950 
| | a ican | | 
Other foods at home: | | | | | | } 
Partially prepared foods: Unit | Cents | | | | j | | } | | 
Soup, tomato §.___.......1l-ounce can_.| 12.4 | 99.1 98.9 | 98.2] 97.8] 97.6] 97.3] 97.7 99.0} 98.7); 986/ 985/ 9286) 98.6 Q 
Beans with pork !__.....16-ounce can_.| 14.6 | 103.1 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 103.2 | 102.4 102.8 } 103.2 | 103.2 | 103.4 | 103.3 | 102.5 | 102.2 | 103.1 @ 
Condiments and sauces: | | j | | | j 
Pickles, sweet !__. ----74 ounces 3 99.8 | 100.2 99.3 99.0; 98.5) 98.6) 99.4 99.0 | 98.5 | 8.4 | 98.7 | 98.8 | 98.6 a) 
Catsup, tomato !. -----14 ounces../ 102.5 | 102.5 | 102.4 | 102.4 | 102.3 | 102.1 102.4 | 102.2 | 102. 0 101.9 | 101.5 | 101.4 | 101.0) () 
Beverages_........- ee _ 199.5 | 200.8 201.3 | 201.6 | 202.8 | 202.8 | 201.5 | 197.8 | 1969 | 191.7 189.3 | 188.9 | 188.0 145.2 
Coffee...... neuhpnndietit 1-pound can_.| 106.3 | 197.7 199.7 | 201.0 | 201.8 | 203.7 | 203.7 | 202.1 | 196.9 | 195.8 | 180.1 | 185.9 | 185.4 | 184.6 | 144.6 
yf “eee .. package of 16__| 23.6 | 122.6 | 122.4 | 122.2 | 121.9 | 121.1 | 120.9 | 121.0 | 121.0 | 120.8 | 120.7 120.8 | 121.1 | 120.7] (3) 
Cola drink !__....._carton, 36 ounces..| 33.7 | 116.5 116.3 | 115.0 | 114.3 | 114.2 | 114.2 | 113.9 | 113.8 | 113.6 | 112.7 | 112.4 112.3) 111.6) (® 
| | RES a 88.0} 87.8] 86.6] 85.3] 84.6] 84.2] 84.2) 844) 844] 846) 83.9) 822) 8.4/ 77.6 
Shortening, hydrogenated.3-pound can_.| 100.4 95.3} 95.4} 94.1] 926] 92.2) 92.2] 924 | 93.3! 03.6) 942! 924] 89.5! 86.0 78.5 
Margarine, colored............ pound..| 30.6] 80.3| 80.0| 79.0] 77.3| 766] 76.2] 76.4/ 764| 762) 762| 765] 75.6| 73.7 77.9 
LO IEEE -.---do....| 22.9] 847] 845] 81.9] 792] 769] 75.9] 744] 736] 729] 73.5) 732] 698] 60.1 4.8 
Salad dressing................- pint../ 37.1 | 99.0 | 97.7) 97.0) 96.4] 95.6] 946] 948) 95.4) 05.5 | 949) 94.1] 931] 925 1.1 
| , aS pound. 53.4 | 109.4 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 109.9 | 109.9} 110.0 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 110.1 } 109.8 108.7 | 109.7 | 110.1 3 
Sugar and sweets. ..........-- ae hae 112.4 | 112.1 | 111.5 | 110.9 | 110.6 | 110.3 | 109.9 | 109.7 | 108.6 | 109.3 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 108.9 98. 6 
_ | OS § pounds 54.8 | 113.9 | 113.8 | 112.8 | 111.5 | 110.7} 110.2 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 109.3 | 109.3 | 109.0 86 
3 5 Seer 24 ounces 24.7 | 105.5 | 105.3 | 104.5 | 103.7 | 103.4 | 103.1 | 102.5 | 101.5 | 100.9 | 100.6 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 100.5 (3) 
|), eae 12 ounces 27.2 | 114.4 113.6 | 113.2 | 113.4 | 113.8 | 113.4 | 112.2 | 111.6 | 111.6 } 110.7 | 110.8 | 110.5 | 119.0 Q 
Chocolate bar !_..............1 ounce 4.5 | 100.3 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 99.9 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 9.8! 99.9} 100.0 Qa 
Eggs, grade A, large..............dozen..| 50.5 72.4) 76.9) 77.0! 83.8) 87.7] 90.7] 89.9 86. 5 83.4 80.8 82.2 83.5 85.1 72.9 
Miscellaneous foods: | | | | 
Gelstin, flavored !.._..._.- 3-4 ounces - 8.7 | 102.3 | 102.6 | 102.4 | 101.3 | 100.6 99.0 98.8 99. 4 99.3 #.2 99. 0 98.1 18.9 3 





*Priced only in season 
1 December 1952= 100. 
1 Not available. 

1 May 1953= 100. 
‘January 1953= 100. 


Note.—The United States average retail food prices and 
indexes appearing in table D-5 are based on prices col- 
lected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation of the 
food component of the Consumer Price Index. Average 
retail food prices for each of 20 large cities are published 


423918—57——8 


‘July 1953= 100 

* April 1953= 100. 

' June 1953 = 100 

* Vegetable soup priced from December 
soup substituted August 1956. 

t Revised. 


1952 through July 1956; tomato 


monthly and are available upon request. Prices for the 
26 medium-size and small cities are not published on an 
individual city basis. Item indexes for the period Decem- 
ber 1952 through April 1955, which were not published in 
the Monthly Labor Review, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-6: 


Indexes of wholesale prices,! by major groups 






































[1947-49 = 100] 
é ge b pw2) te Ze | a Sz | tsi 8 ZZ tee! £8 jszs 
Ss is)}s3 88 | 8s \/8e88\52 | 52] E88 | 8] 8 S | $82) =8 less a 
S12 & |Bgs| S24 |eesis® | 2/38!) 2] se) 8) WB | 28) st iF .2 |. 
Year and 8 = |g | 888) & | csh&\ ee | Ee | SB) ok) SE | Bs Rie 5| 38 |.8-! gs 
month =| & 2 | 8es| oS | ass] 83 2 | oe | ao: | a: | Se © |s.7) sé_igs2% | 33 
E S $ | 850/38 | Ses| seg) ES | 4s aS 5 aa 3s | S382!) sse4isesz2] 85 
SI 5 Sai Re | ces | see! sa 22 ge = 5 | SS | sasicace 2& 
= 3 £ =3e2 3 }eo8/ s=e | 35 3+ as 2 S 5cs cESsesa 55 
< om fe < = } a | iS) = = ” fom Z & < 
96.4 | 100.0 98. 2 95. 3 100.1 101.0 90.9 101. 4 99.0 93.7 98.6 91.3 92.5 95, 6 93.9 97.2 100. 8 
1044.4 | 1073 106.1 108.4 104.4 102.1 107.1 18.8 102.1 107.2 102.9 103. 9 100. 9 101.4 101.7 100. 5 103.1 
99.2 92.8 | 95.7 101.3 95.5 96.9 101.9 94. 8 8.9 99.2 98.5 104. 8 106. 6 103. 1 104. 4 102.3 96.1 
103.1 7.5 99.8 | 105.0); 99,2 104 6 103.69 96.3 120.5 113.9 | 100.9 116.3 168. 6 105, 3 106.9 103. 5 96. 6 
114.8 | 113.4) 111.4 115.9 116.6 120.3 16.7} 110.0 148.0 1233.9 119.6 1228 119.0 114.1 113.6 109. 4 104.9 
111.6 | 107.0 | 108.8 113.2 99.8 7.2 106. 6 104.5 134.0 | 120.3 116.5 1233.0] 121.5 112.0 113.6 1iLSs 108. 3 
110.1 97.0 | 1046 114.0 7.3 5 109.5 105. 7 125.9 120. 2 116.1 126.9 123.0 114.2 118, 2 15.7 97.8 
110.3 95.6 | 105.3 114.4 95.2; 94.2 108. 1 107.0 126.9 118.0} 1163 128.6 124.6 1ih.4 120.9 120.6 102. 5 
110.7 89.6 | 101.7 117.0; 95.3 a8 107.9 106. 6 143.8 123.6 119.3 136.6 128.4 115.9 124.2 121.6 92.0 
114.3 88.4 | 101.7 122.2]; 95.3 99.3 111.2 107. 2 145.8 125.4 27.2 148.4 137.8 119.1 129.6 122.3 91.0 
109.9 09.6 105.5 113.1 98.8 97.3 107.8 103. 6 127.3 120. 5 115.8 124.0 121. 127 114.6 111.9 103. 0 
109.6 | 97.9 105.2 | 113.1 98.5 98.0} 108.1] 103.6) 1262) 121.1 115.3) 1246){ 1216] 1129) 1146); 1119 101. 2 
110.0 99.8 | 1041) 113.4 97.5 OS 1| 108.4) 1042) 125.7] 121.7] 115.1) 1255) 121.8] 118.1] 115.1 114.8 101.7 
100.4 | 97.3 | 103.2!) 113.2 97.4 97.9) 107.4! 105.5 | 1248] 1222] 115.3] 125.0] 1220/ 113.9) 1169) 1148 OS. 5 
109.8 97.8 | 164.3 113. 6 97.6 100. 4 107.1 105. 5 125.4 121.8 115.4 125. 7 122.4 114.1 117.2 114.8 99.7 
108.5 | 95.4 | 103.3 113.9 97.4 101.0 108. 3 105. 6 125.0 121.5 115, 8 126.9 122.9 114.3 1181 114.9 95. 8 
110.9 | 97.9 105.5! 1148 97.5; 100.0) 11L1} 1062) 1246) 121.1! 115.8] 12993) 123.4) 1147) 119.4) 115.6 05.3 
110.6 96.4 104.8 1149 97.5 99.9 111.9 106.3 123.5 120.4 116, 2 129. 4 1233.7 114.8 119.6 115.6 98, 4 
September., 111.0) 98.1 | 108.6) 1147 96.9 90.7; 110.9; 106.7; 1240/ 1192] 1149) 1285] 1240) 1149); 120.7/ 1162 4.7 
October 110.2} 95.3 | 104.7) 114.6 96. F 97.1 11.2) 106.7); 1242] 1181 117.5; 127.9) 1%1 14.8 | 120.7! 1181 94.4 
November.) 109.8 93.7 | 103.8 | -114.5 96, 2 97.1 111.2 107.2 124.3 117.3 117.3 127.9 124.2 114.9 120.8 118.1 93. 2 
December.; 110.1, 94 104.3 114.6 95.8 95.6) ILI 107. 1 12448] 117.4) 117.1) 127.5) 1243) 115.0! 1208] 1181 100. 1 
1054: 
January...| 110.9); 97.8 | 1096.2 114.6 96. 1 95.3 110.8 197.2 124.8 117.0 117.0 127.2 124.4 115.2 1”.9 2 101.1 
February_.|; 110.5 97.7 , 104.8 114.4 95.3 94.9 110.5 107.5 124.6 116.8 117.1 14,2 124. 5 115.1 121.0 0 02.8 
March... 110.5 98.4 | 195.3 114.2 5.0 94.7 109. 2 107.4 124.9 116.7 116, 6 126.3 124.5 115.0 121.0 + 104.9 
April. . 111.0) 99.4 )| 105.9) 1145 4.7 946) 10.6) 107.2) 125.0) 1162) 1163) 1268!) 1244! 115.6), 120.8 5 110.3 
May... 110.9 97.9 | 106.8 114.5 94.8 96.9 198, 2 107. 1 125.1 116. 1 115.8 127.1 1% 4 115.5 119.3 .4 109.2 
June.....- 110.0, 948 | 105.0) 114.2 94.9 95.6) 107.8) 1&8! 1261 114.3 | 1188) 127.1 124.3) 115.4) 91 4 105. 1 
July....-. 1104) 92/1065) 1143 95.1 94.9) 1062) 106 126.8; 119.1] 1162; 1280 1243; 1153] 120.4 21.4 103.9 
August....; 110.5 95.8 | 106.4 44 95.3 94.0 106.9 106. 8 126. 4 119.1 11€.3 128. 6 124.3 115.3 120.5 21.5 192, 3 
September 110.0 93.6 | 105.5 114.4 95.3 93.0 106.9 06.8 126.9 119.3 116.3 129. 1 124.4 115. 3 121.7 21. 5 99.1 
October 100.7 | 93.1 | 103.7) 114.5 95.4 924; 1069, 1069) 1235) 1198) 1143) 1907] 1243] 115.6) 121.9) 121.5 96.7 
November_; 110.0 | 93.2) 103.8) 1148 95.2 92.8 07.4; 107.0; 131.4] 1109] 1160! 120.9) 125.3/] 118.6] 121.8) 121.4 97.0 
December. 109.5 89.9 | 103.5 114.9 95. 2 91.8 107. 5 107.0 132.0 120.9 115.9 129. 8 125.7 115.7 121.8 121.4 98. 0 
1955: 
January...) 110.1 92.5 | 103.8 115.2 95. 2 91.9 108. § 107.1 136.8 120.3 116.3 130.1 5. 8 115. 5 122.0 121. 4 97.0 
February..| 110.4 93.1 | 103.2 115.7 95.2 92.3 108, 7 107.1 140. 8 121.2 116.6 131.5 cm 115.4 121.8 121.6 97.1 
March.....| 110.0 921 | 101.6) 115.6 95.3 922) 1085) 1068) 1380; 1214)! 116.8) 131.9 B.1 |) 115.1 121.9 121.6 05.6 
po a 110.5 | 94.2) 1025) 115.7 5.0 93.2; 107.4/ 107.1 138.3 | 1224) 117.4] 1329 3] 115,1 122.3} 121.6 94.9 
May.......; 109.9 91.2 | 102.1 115.5 95.0 92.9 107.0 196, 8 138.0 123. 5 117.7 132.5 Le 114.1 123.2 121.6 1.3 
June.......; 110.3 91.8 | 103.9 115.6 95.2 92.9 106. 8 106.8 140.3 123.7 118.3 132.6 7.1 115.2 133.7 121.6 89.1 
July.._... 110.5 | 99.5 | 103.1) 1145 95.3 93.7) 106.4) 106.0 143.4) 124.1 119.0 | 136.7 §| 115.8 | 125.3) 121.6 %®. = 
August....| 110.9 88.1 | 101.9 17.5 95.3 93.8 107.2 105, 9 148.7 125.1 119.7 139.5 . 5 116.0 126.1 121.7 89.8 
September., 111.7 89.3 | 101.5 118.5 95.4 94.0 108. 0 106.0 151.7 125.7 120. 5 141.9 .0 116. 4 126. 4 121.7 90, 3 
October 111.6 86.8 | 100.2 119.0 95.4 95.3 108. 0 106. 5 147.8 125.4 122,8 142.4 .4 116.9 126.8 121.7 91.5 
November.| 111.2 41 98.8 119. 4 95. 6 96. 4 108. 6 196. 6 150. 6 125.0 1233.2 142.9 5 117.2 125, 2 121.7 SS. 0 
December.| 111.3 82.9 95. 2 119.8 95. 6 96.7 109.3 106, 6 151.0 125.1 123. € 143. 9 3.0 117.3 125.4 121.7 88.8 
1956: 
January...) 111.9 84.1 98.3 120.4 95. 7 96.7 111.0 106.3 148.4 126.3 145, 1 133.3 118, 0 127.0 121.7 89.6 
February..; 112.4 86.0 99.0 120. 6 96.0 7.1 111.2 106. 4 147.1 126. 7 145.1 33.9 118.2 127.1 21.7 88.7 
March..... 112.8 | 864.6 99.2 121.0 95.9 97.7 110.9 106, 5 146, 2 128.0 146.5 134.7 118.1 127.9 21.7 88. 2 
=e 113.6 88.0 | 100.4 | 121.6 95, 1 100. 6 110. 6 106. 9 145.0 128.5 147.7 135.7 118.0 128.6 121.7 92.1 
| 114.4 90.9 | 102.4 121.7 24.9 100.0 110.8 106.9 143.5 128.0 146.8 136. 5 118.9 128.6 121.6 ¥.1 
June......- 114.2 | 91.2 | 102.3 121.5 94.9/ 100.2| 110.5} 107.1 142.8 27.3 145.8 | 136.8) 1181 128.9 | 121.6 92.9 
os 114.0 99.0 | 102.2 121.4 94.9 100.1 110.7 107.3 143.3 126. 6 144.9 138. 9 118.3 130.6 121.7 91.3 
August....; 114.7 89.1 | 102.6 122.5 94.8 100.0 110.9 107.3 146.9 25. 2 150. 2 137.7 119.1 130. 8 122. 5 91.1 
September 115.5 90.1 | 1040 | 123.1 94.8 100.2 M11 107.1 145.7 123. 6 151.9 | 139.7 119.7 131.1 122.8 89.9 
October...| 115.6 88.4 | 103.6 | 123.6 95.3 99.7) 111.7] 107.7] 1458] 122.0 152.2] 141.1 121.0] 131.5] 1281 89.2 
November.! 115.9 | 87.9 | 103.6 | 124.2 95.4 99.8) 111.2) 198.2] 146.9! 121.5 152.1} 143.4] 121.1 1 123. 5 91.2 
December., 116.3 88.9 | 103.1 124.7 95.6 99. 2 114.0 8.3 147.9 121.0 152.3 143. 6 121.2 13 123. € 91.7 
1957: 
January...; 116.9} 89.3 104.3 95.8 98.4 116.3; 108.7) 145.0) 121.3/ 128.6) 152.2!] 143.9] 121.9) 132.0) 123.9 93. 2 
February..| 117.0 88.3 |*103.9 95.7 8. 0 119.6 108 8 | *143.9 20.7 128. 5 151.4 144.5 | *121.9 | *132.7 124.1 42.4 
116.9 88.8 | 103.7 95.4 98.3 119.4 108. 8 144.3 120.1 128.7 151.0 144.6 121.8 133. 2 124.1 2.0 


March 2... 








1 For a description of the Wholesale Price Index, see BLS Bull. 1168, 
i Historical 
tabulations of indexes of wholesale prices are available upon request. 


Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch. 10. 


2? Preliminary. 


* Revised. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 





























































































































































































{1947-49 = 100] 

| | | | | 
, Mar. | Feb. Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | June 
Commodity group | 19972} 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | “1950 
CO 116.9 | 117.0 116.9 | 116.3 | 115.9 | 115.6 | 115.5 114.7 | 114.0 | 114.2 | 114.4 | 113.6 112.8; 100.2 
= A j See EE See eee ees eee 
Farm products.........--- --| $88] 888] 89.3] 889] 87.9] 88.4] 90.1] 89.1] 90.9] 91.2] 90.9) 88.0] 86.6) 94.5 
Amok and dried fruits and vegetables o4 1 |} 96.1 | 100. 7 = 104.3 | 97.6} 95.3] 94.8] 111.8 120. 2 | 111.8 | 101.8 | 106.5 89.8 
PRE LORIT CE RE 87.5 | 87.0] 89. 3.8] 87.9] 84.0] 90.7] 88.8) 884 5.9! 90.5] 89.5! 845 89. 6 
Livestock and live ee 76.61 75.0] 73.9 71.7| 686| 73.0| 75.7 | 76.0 72.9 7481 744! 70.8] 67.5| 99.8 
Piant and animal fibers Letepimeninanbiainitinhnns 104.0 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 100.0] 98.4] 98.2 104.3 | 106.2 | 105.9 | 105.8 | 105.5 | 107.3 
— ke EEE Sa NN -- 6) 97 : 98.1] 99.0] 988] 97.2] 96.1] 95.1 | 94.4) 92.7] 927] 89.9] 90.5] 81.6 
iwi. eae 3.8 | 66.3] 65.7] 743] 79.3] 87.4] 91.2] 77.7] 821] 787] 80.2} 70.9] 85.0] 70.6 
fo ag heyseeds, and oi] seeds.......... 85.1 84.7) 86.6] 85.4] 84.0) 78.6] 76.5 80.1 | 80.6] 87.5 | 90.1 | 86.7) 82.5 | 87.6 
oS eee 146.0 | 148.2 | 148.8 | 147.9 | 147.4 | 149.9 | 152.9 | 151.1 149.2 | 147.1 | 144.4 | 143.4 | 143.7 | 122.4 

| | } | 
En 103.7 |*103.9 | 104.3 | 103.1 | 103.6 | 193.6 | 104.0 | 102.6 | 102.2 | 102.3 | 102.4 | 100.4; 99.2] 94.8 
Cereal and bakery products... 116.7 | 115.9 | 115.8] 115.4] 115.8 | 115.3] 114.6 | 114.5 | 114.8] 115.3] 115.5 | 115.6) 115.4] 94.5 
Meats, poultry, and fish............. $4.6] 83.9] 848] 81.5] 82.7 5.7 | 89.3] 85.1 | 83.7] 83.1] 821] 79.3] 74.6] 102.4 
Dairy products and ice cream 111.3 | 112.5 | 112.5] 112.6 | 113.6 | 110.9 | 109.7 | 108.9 | 107.9 | 108.0 | 107.9 | 105.9 | 106.1 | 90.0 
Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables_--.._. 105.9 | 105.9 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.8 | 107.3 | 109.3 | 109.7 | 109.3 | 109.0 | 108.6 | 98.0 
Sugar and confectionery - ...................... 2. i 2. 113.1 | 112.3 | 111.8 | 110.8 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 110.0 | 109.5 | 109.6 | 105.3 | 109.6 94.7 
——— ~~ > “ene ceaatocs 0). g 94.5 on : 196.3 | 201.6 | 201.6 | 201.5 | 196.1 | 194.1 18 0 | 187.4 | 187.4 | 192.8 136.9 
Animal fats and oiJs..............-...- 78. § 3. 84. 84.5] 74.4] 75.5] 72.7] 72.2] 65.5] 66.2] 71.9! 67.9] 63.1 43.9 
Crude vegetable oils_..---------------- 7.7] 7 73.8| 720] 70.4| 65.9| 59.4| 60.3| 651] 70.8] 786| 77.2| 74.1] 67.9 
Refined vegetable oils_.-.__. 7 78.5] 785] 73.9] 744] 70.2] 660] 67.5] 67.5) 75.5] 81.9] 80.6] 80.4] 67.4 
Vegetable oil end products.- : 89.6] 89.4] 86.2] 83.7] 83.3! 85.4] 85.7] 884] 923) 85.7] 848) 79.2 
eee | 95 oo 95.0 95.7 95.7 95.3 95.9 } 96.1 97.1 7.4 97.5 97.8 97.4 | 106. 6 
All commodities other than farm and foods. _._. | 125.2 | 124.7 2 | “y2u.4 | 121.5 | 121.7 | 121.6 | 121.0| 102.2 
Textile products and apparel G5 95.8] 95.6] 95.4] 95.3] 948) 941.8] 949] 949) 949! 95.1 | 95.9 93.3 
Cotton products...........- 2 | 91 92.3 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.5 91.9 92.3 92.7 93.1 93.7 94.1 90.0 
. | eT .O | 109.5 | 109.1 | 107.7 | 106.1 | 104.8 | 103.9 | 103.4 | 103.1 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 102.5 | 102.1 | 105.3 
Manmade fiber textile products. 81.7; 820) 821] 80.5] 80.3] 80.9; 80.4) 80.3] 80.4; 80.2] 80.3) 80.6) 845 | 91.3 
- products 123.0 | 123.2 | 122.8 | 122.8 | 122.7 | 123.6 | 120.1 | 121.0 | 122.0} 124.7 | 125.0 | 121.0 | 119.5] 88.8 
PE 99.6 | 99.6] 99.7] 9.7] 99.7] 99.7] 99.7] 99.7] 998] 997] 994] 99.5] 997) 927 
olen "textile products 76.1) 75.§ 76.8 78.7 76. 2 75.3 74.7 72.2 70. 5 70.0 70.3 71.1 | 72.0 96.3 
Hides, skins, leather, and leather products_........ 98.3 | 98.0 98.4) 99.2] 98 99.7 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.6} 97.7! 99.1 
Hides and skins 51.0] 50.1] 52.1] 53.8] 59.0] 57.8] 63.3] 60.4] 60.4] 612] 50.0) 61.9 | 58.3) 94.3 
Leather.........-- 88.6] S78] 8&2] 9.9] 90.6) 9.8] 90.8] 9.9] 91.6) M17] 929) m6) wo | 8.2 
eae 120.9 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 120.7 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 120.5 | 120.0 | 119.9] 116.5} 102.7 
Other leather products 97.5 | *97.4] 97.9] 9893] 986] 98.6] 9825/ 9.9) 988] 99.1) 992) 98.9] 98.3 95.2 
Fuel. power, and lighting materials... 119.4 | 119.6] 116.3] 114.0] 191.2 | 111.7] 111.1 | 110.9] 110.7] 110.5] 110.8 | 110.6 | 110.9] 102.4 
SRR oe a 123.6 | 124.0 | 124.1] 123.5 | 122.0 | 121.0} 114.4 | 113.8 | 112.9 | 112.3 | 111.9 | 111.7 110.1 | 104.8 
— 1.9 | 16 159.1 | 156.3 | 156.3 | 156.3] 156.3 | 152.9 | 145.4] 145.4] 145.4 145.4 | 145.4 | 115.6 
Ges ‘Seite teers \*1 roe 119.9 | 111.1 | 111.1 = - 4 | 109.7 1 115.4 | 117.5 | 122.7} 94.8 
ectricity - 94. ¢ 94 94.3 94.3 94.9 4. .9 93.8 8 93. 2 [3 94.3 | 101.3 
Petroleum and products ‘ | 124.9 | 120.9 | 117.5 | 118.3 | 118.4 | 118.3 | 118.8 | 118.3 | 118.3 117.5 | 116.8} 103.1 
Chemicals and allied products..................... 108. 8 108.8 | 108.7 | 108.3 | 108.2 | 107.7 | 107.1 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 107.1 | 106.9 106.9 | 106.5 | 92.1 
Industrial chemicals. ....- -| 122.9 | 123.2 | 123.5 | 122.5 | 122.5 | 122.6} 121.9 | 122.1 | 122.1 | 121.1 | 120.8 | 120.9 | 120.0 96.3 
Prepared paint_-.. 777} 124.1 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 123.6 | 122.4} 119.1 | 119.1 | 179.1 | 119.1] 119.1] 119.1] 119.1] 98.0 
Ce uondnanad 100.1 | 100.6] 99.0} 995] 994] 988] 97.9] 983] 986] 94] 101.2] 101.6/ 101.4/| 986.8 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_................... 93.2 | °93.1 92.6 | 92.5}; 92.3 91.9; 91.9) 92.2] 922] 92.1 921) 91.9) 91.9 91.3 
Fats and oils, inedible..................------- 58.0 | 580] 587] 50.4] 57.8] 55.8] 55.4 | 53.8] 53.7| 55.1] 60.3| 581] 550] 488 
anise: 108.6 |*109.3 | 110.2 | 109.3 | 109.6 | 109.5 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 108.5 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 108.1 | 107.9 | 101.2 
ey 106.8 | 105.9 | 105.9 105.7 | 105.7 | 104.1 104.5 | 106.0 | 105.7 | 108.7 | 109.1 | 112.4] 112.8 | 98. 5 
Other chemicals and allied products_.......... 105. 2 ‘tessa 104.5 | 104.4 | 104.2 | 103.6 | 103.4 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 102.4 | 102.4 | 102.3 91.1 

| | 

Rubber and rubber products 144.3 |*143.9 | 145.0 | 147.9 | 146.9 | 145.8 | 145.7 | 146.9 | 143.3 | 142.8 | 143.5 | 145.0 | 146.2 | 109.5 
Orude rubber...........-..- 142.0 | 140.2 | 145.4 | 151.1 | 147.0 | 141.9] 142.2 | 149.9 | 143.9 | 137.5 | 139.5 | 144.2] 149.4] 129.0 
Tires and tubes__..........-. 149.0 |*149.0 | 148.8 | 153.4 | 153.4 | 153.4] 153.4 | 153.4 | 149.3 | 151.8 | 151.8 | 151.8 | 151.8 | 106. 1 
Other rubber products......................... 140.0 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 139.7 | 139.5 | 139.5 | 139.1 | 138.0 | 136.0 | 136.0 | 136.7 | 137.9 | 137.9 | 103.6 
Lumber and wood products 7} 121.3 121.6 | 121.5 | 122.0 | 123.6 | 125.2 | 126.6 | 127.3 | 128.0 | 128.5 | 128.0 | 112.4 
SNL ccininniogihaheieinninuennd 9} 122.6 | 122.5 | 123.1 | 123.6} 125.2 | 127.1 | 1285 | 129.6 | 130.4 | 130. 6 129.9; 113.5 
Millwork 7 | 128.7 | 128.5 | 128.5 | 128.6 | 129.2 | 129.5 | 120.7 | 120.5 | 129.2 128.9 / 1289)/ 110.9 
Plywood 97.1 94.6 94.8 96.1 99.2} 99.2 | 103.3) 101.0 | 1027 106.9 | 107.5 101.7 

} | | 
Pulp, pap paper, and allied products 128.7 | 128.5 | 128.6 | 128.0 | 127.8 | 128.1 | 127.9 | 127.9 | 127.7 | 127.4 | 127.3 | 127.4/ 126.8] 95.9 
pulp apy 118.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 118.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 118.0] 118.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 / 116.8 | 90.6 
Ww = aper 75.4 76.4 77.3 78.3 77.3 92.5 97.5 | 112.1 | 112.4) 1143 | 116.4! 127.4) 142.6/ 79.0 
—" aes 140.1 | 139.2 | 139.2 | 139. 2 | 139.2 | 139.1 | 138.9 | 138.2 | 138.2 | 137.0 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.2| 103.3 
Paperboard 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.2 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.3 | 136.3 | 136.4 | 136.5 | 136.5 | 136.4 | 134.5 130.6 97.2 
Converted paper and p: pirat products....| 125.6 | 125.6 | 125.6 | 124.5 | 124.3 | 124.3 | 123.8 | 123.7 | 123.2 | 123.2 | 123.2 | 123.3 1227] 93.2 
Building paper and board..................... 141.1 | 141.1] 141.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 133.3 | 106.3 

} | | | 

Metals and metal products “151.4 | 152.2 | 152.3 | 152.1 | 152.2] 151.9} 150.2 | 144.9 | 145.8 | 146.8 147.7 | 146.5 | 1088 
TC eee 53.8 |*163.9 | 164.3 | 163.3 | 162.5 | 161.1 | 161.5 | 159.4 | 149.9 | 149.5 | 150.8 | 151.0 | 149.4] 113.1 
Nonferrous metals_ *145.4| 148.7 | 149.6 | 149.7 | 154.1 | 154.8 | 155.4 | 1525 | 158.0 | 160.0 | 163.2| 1620 101.8 
Metal containers _- *147.4 | 147.5 | 147.5 | 147.5 | 143.4 | 143.4 | 141.9 | 141.2 | 141.2 | 141.2 | 137.9 | 137.9} 109.0 
(| SSCS 52.2 | 162.0 | 161.5 | 160.2 | 160.1 | 159.8 | 158.8 | 158.2 | 155.2 | 154.7 154.0 | 153.9 | 152.8 } 211.1 
Plumbing equipment-.....- 32 133.4 | 133.4 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 134.1 | 134.1 | 134.1 | 135.0 | 133.9 | 133.1) 103.2 
Heating equipment__.....-....---..--- 22.5 |*122 8 | 122.3 | 122.1 | 122.0 | 121.9 | 121.0 | 119.1 | 117.9 | 117.4 } 117.3 | 117.3) 117.1 | 302.0 
Fabricated structural metal products 33.4 | 133.3 | 133.7 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.1 | 137.1 | 134.2 | 129.7 | 120.4 | 129.4 | 131.6 | 129.8 } 100.1 
Fabricated nonstructural metal products.....! 143.0 | 142.0 | 141.6 | 141.2 | 141.2 | 141.2 | 136.9 | 133.5 | 132.5 | 132.5 | 132.6 | 132.6 | 132.7! 113.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
























































































(1947-49 = 100] 
Commodity group Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | June 
1957 3 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1950 
| 

Machinery and motive products_...............---} 5} 143.9 141.1 137.7! 136.9) 136.8! 136.5} 135.7) 134.7] 106.3 
Agricultural machinery and equipment_-__....-. 131.8 129. 5 126.9} 126.8) 126.6) 126.5) 126.1) 126.1) 108.3 
Construction machinery and equipment_.._._- 156. 2 154.7 149.4) 147.8; 146.8) 146.6) 144.8) 143.5) 108.1 
Metalworking machinery and equipment._._.- | 163. 4 161. 4) 157.1) 155.2) 155.2) 154.5) 153.8) 151.9) 108.8 
General purpose machinery and equipment_- 155. 5 153. 0| 149.1) 146.4) 145.6) 146.0) 144.0) 142.6) 107.0 
Miscellaneous machinery-.........-....-.----- 142. 5} 140. 4| 137.2] 136.6} 135.5) 135.2) 134.3) 134.0) 105.0 
Electrical machinery mo | equipment. 146. 0! 143. 2) 138.0] 137.4] 137.6) 137.0] 135.6] 133.6) 102.1 
_ | Se a a ae | 130.8 129.1] 129.1) 129.1) 129.1) 129.1) 129.0) 106.7 
Furniture and other household durables 121.8] *121.9] 121.9) 121.0} 119.7] 119.1) 1183) 118.1) 118.0) 118 0} 118.1) 103.1 
Household furniture_................- 122.0} 122.0} 122.0} 120.8} 120.4) 119.5) 119.2) 118.1] 118.0) 117.8} 117.5) 101.8 
Commercial furniture............... 146.9] 146.9) 146.9 146.8] 146.8} 145.9] 138.8} 138.5) 138.5) 138.5) 138.3) 106.2 
a 134.3) *134.3} 135.1 131.8} 131.9] 131.6} 131.4] 130.5) 130.5} 130.5) 130.5) 109.1 
Household appliances_....................---.-. | 106.7] 106.8} 106.5 6.5 5| 105.0} 104.4) 105.1} 105.0) 105.2) 105 3) 100.1 

Television, io receivers, and phonographs -- 93.1 3 93. 5 3. 5 7} 93.2} 929) 924) 926) 928) 93.3) (3) 
Other household durable goods 14 146.8 2} 139.7) 139.3) 139.3) 139.2) 139.1) 139.2) 106.8 
wee or + minerals—structural__................ 132. 0| .1} 130.8} 130.6) 128.9) 128.6) 128.6] 127.9) 105.4 
ES ae : 135.7 7] 135.7] 135.0) 131.8} 131.1] 131.1) 131.1] 105.6 
fen oy ingredients....---..-._.-.- 134.6 .7| 130.7] 130.6] 130.4] 130.1) 130.0} 130.0] 105.7 
Concrete products. ................- 125. 25.6} 125.6 ~8} 123.4) 1280) 121.9) 121.7) 121.7) 121.1) 104.5 
Structural clay products_..........- 50. 5 150. 6 .1) 150.1) 149.3) 146.5) 146.1) 146.0) 145.9) 110.5 
Gypsum products. _-..............- . 27. 127.1 <M}o127.a] 127.1) 127.1) 127.1) 127.1) 127.1) 102.3 
Prepared asphalt roofing............ 8. 5. ¢ 111.2 -5) 117.5] 117.9) 111 9g} 111.9 111 9) 106.5) 98.9 
Other nonmetallic minerals_...--.------------- .§ 26. 124.3) 6) 123.8) 123.8) 123.1) 122.8) 123.4) 122.3) 105.7 
124. 0) 8} 122.5) 121.7) 121.6) 121.6) 121.7) 121.7) 101.4 
124. 0) 0} 124.0) 124.0) 124.0) 124.0) 124.0) 124.0) 102.8 
104. 2) . 2) 104.2) 1042) 104.2) 104.2) 104.2) 104.2) 190.6 
126. 0) . 5) 122.5) 122.5) 122.5) 1225) 122.5) 122.5) 103.3 
Alcoholic beverages | q . 119. 0 5.9) 116.2) 114.6) 1146) 1146) 114.7] 114.7) 100.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages._...........-....---..-- ‘ 8.7) 148.7) .4) 148.4) 148.4) 148.1) 148.1) 148.1] 148.1) 100.8 
Miscellaneous products_...............-..--------- 92. 92. 4 93. 2) 89.2 89.9 91.1; 91.3 92. 9) 1 92. 1| . 2 96.9 
Toys, sporting goods,small arms,andammunition_| 117.5) 117.5) 117.5) 116.7] 116. 6) 116.3) 115.7) 115.8} 115.8) 115.8] 115.7| 104.8 
Manufactui animal feeds } 720 72.8 74. 4, 68. 2 69. 6) 72.1) 72.8 75.9 81.8) 74.4 67.2! 93.7 
Notions and | 96.7 96.7; 96.7 96.5) 96.5) 95.8) 95.7) 95.7 95.7) 95.4 93.9 83.7 
Jewelry, watches, and photographicequipment.| 107.6) 107.7) 107.5 105.2} 104.8} 104.8) 104.8) 104.8) 105 0} 105.0) 1048 6.6 
Other miscellaneous products__...............- 126.5; 126.3) 126.1 124.7! 124.8! 124.7) 124.4) 123.2) 123.1) 123.1) 123.1 105.4 








1 See footnote 1 to table D-6. 4 Not available. 
? Preliminary. *Revised. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors ' 







































































[1947-49=100] 
957 1956 1950 
Commodity group inicio = - 
| 
Mar.?! Feb. | Jan. Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr Mar. | June 
| ' | 
CO a eae AEE ee | 116.9 | 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.3 | 115.9 | 115.6) 115.5! 114.7! 114.0 jlit2 114.4 | 113.6 | 112.8] 100.2 
a ea = Se FC es = == == == 
Crude materials for further processing --.......-.--- } 96.8 | °96.7 97.4 96. 6 94 4 95.0 96.7 96.4 95. 0 95.7 06.6} 95.4 93.4 99.5 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs. ...............-- 86.5 | 85.9 86.3 | 85.0 3.4 84.4 87.2) 86.8 85. 4 86.2) 86.4] 83.4 80.8 95.8 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel _--.......--- } 113.4 | 114.2 | 115.8 | 115.9 114 3 | 112.6 | 113.1 | 113.1 | 111.5 | 1IL@ | 1143 | 116.6) 115.5 106. 2 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for man- i } j 
| Ea 112.5 | 113.3 | 115.1 | 115.5 | 113.7 | 111.9 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 110.8 | 111.2 | 113.8 | 116.3 | 115.2 196.3 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for con- | | | | 
o = Cs aeelarhad in aiiheditinnsaiepnnteniencabanmeemetiel | 135.1 | 134.6 | 131.7 | 131.6 | 131.6 | 130.7 | 130.7 | 130.6 130.4 | 130.1 | 130.0 | 130.0 = 7 
NE ncaniadanensinbansencnmeen -| 121.4 120.8 | 120 116.5 | 116.0 | 111.5 | 110.9 | 110.4 | 110.6 | 111.9 | 112.6} 113.1 102.8 
Crude fuel for manufacturing. -.............-.-- | 121.0 120.4 | 120.0 | 116.2 | 115.8 | 111.3 | 110.7 | 110.2 | 110.5 | 111.7] 112.3] 112.6 102.8 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing industry _- ---| 122.0 |*122.3 | 121.4 | 121.0 | 116.8 | 116.2] LIL 8 | 111.1 | 110.7 | 110.9 | 1123 | 112.9 | 113.9 102.9 
| | | 
Intermediate matertals, supplies, and components 124.9 9125.1 | 124.8 | 124.2 | 123.8 | 123.6 | 123.0 | 122.6 | 121.3 | 121.7 | 122.2] 121.7 | 121.0 101.1 
Intermediate materials and components for | | | | 
eee | 126.3 |*126 126.4 | 125.9 | 125.7 | 125.6 | 124.8 | 124.2 | 122.6 | 123.1 | 123.4 | 123.1 | 122 100.3 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing | 99.6 | 100.4 | 101.1 | 100.1 | 99.8) 98.3] 97.0] 96.7] 97.3] 98.7) 1005] 98. 1 90. 4 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- | | | 
ET EET OID } 105.3 |*105. 5 105.4 | 105.0 | 104.8 | 104.7 | 104. 0 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 104.2 | 104.3 | 104.3 94.2 
Intermediate materials for durable manufac- | 
IIIS <hecclsaaiideetiintowedideataneanhennuteeuunaties } 15 6 | 152.1 | 151.1 | 151.1 | 151.9 | 151 6 | 146.1 | 147.1 | 147.3 | 147.4; 146.8 110.2 
Components for manufacturing..............-- | 4} 147.5 | 147.9 | 147.9 | 146.7 1 14 3.3 | 142.0 | 142.3 | 142.3 | 141.1 | 139.3 14.0 
Materials and components for construction. .....} 1%2.7 |*132.8 | 132.8 | 133.0 | 133.1 | 133.4 | 133 8 | 131.4 | 131.5 | 131.8 | 132.3 | 131.3 | 106.7 
Processed fuels and lubricants. --_.. ~-----| 114.7 |*114.7 | 112.2 | 109.9 | 106.4 | 107.1 | 107. 7.1 | 106.5 | 106.2 | 106.1 | 105.8 | 106.0 99. 5 
Processed fuels and lubricants for manufac- | | | | 
turing | 6 | 112.7 | 110.4 | 108.5 | 105.4 | 105 9 | 106. 105.7 | 104.9 | 104.6 | 104.5 | 104.4 | 104.8 98. 4 
Processed fuels and lubricants for nor | | 
nace daiiuicieslieearo np na ieee } 118.2 j*118.2 | 115.2 | 112.3 | 108.3 | 108.9 | 108.8 | 108.3 | 108.1 101.5 
Containers, nonreturnable_- | 1k 2.7 | 133.0 | 132.6 32.3 127.9 | 127.9 | 127.1 | 126.8 99. 6 
Supplies. ss uaneasidsieiibe anata inashatesiain | 4} 113.8 | 113.0} 112.7 12.0 | 113.6 | 111.8 | 100.4 99.1 
Supplies for m vanufacturing....-_---__- eee ’ 35.4 | 135.3 | 135.3 132.1 | 132.0 | 132.4 | 132.1 105.4 
Supplies for nonmanufacturir 1g industry. SOE l ; 104. ¢ 102.9 | 102.5 | 103.0 | 105.5 2.5} 99.2 96.4 
Manufactured animal feeds ciheasdabidaheipuanietia em ey?) 73.7 75.7 73.6} 72. ¢ 77.0 S 75.7 | 68.2 03. 4 
Be I icntinnicnatecccmGuuinsinnamaicamndes } 120.4 | 120.4 | 120.4 | 120.0] 119.9 118.0 | 118.1 | 118.0 | 117.3 98.0 
| | | 
Finished goods (goods to users, including raw | 
OE EERE 116.8 |*117.0 | 116.7 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 115.6 | 115.3 | 114.1 | 114.0 | 114.0 | 113.6 | 112.7} 112.3 99.7 
Consumer finished goods. -_............- 19 | 110.2 | 109.9 | 109.3 | 109.4 | 109.1 | 109.1 | 108.1 | 108.3 | 108.2 | 108.0 | 107.0 | 106.8 98.0 
a ee er l 3 101.8 | 102.3 | 101.8 | 102.7 | 103.0 | 103.7 | 101.4 | 102.1 102.2 | 101.5 | 99.1 | 98.4 95.7 
Consumer crude foods.__.-...--.-.... ee ey 88.7] 91.0 94.6 97.2 96. 5 96.7 91.5} 99.3] 100.3] 97.6 92.1 96.8 81.9 
Consumer processed foods_..................| 104.1 | 104.3 | 104.4] 103.3 | 103.9 | 104.3 | 105.2 | 103.4 | 102.8 | 102.7 | 102.4 | 100.5 | 98.9 98.3 
Consumer other nondurat le 2.8 |*112.9 | 111.8 | 111.0 | 110.3 | 110.3 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 109.6 | 109.6 | 109 98.0 
Consumer durable goods_- r 122.9 23.0 | 122.9 | 122.4 | 122.3 | 120.7 | 119.8] 119.5 | 119.2 | 119.1 | 1191 | 119.1] 119.0 113.5 
Producer finished goods -_.........-- a --| 144.8 (9144.7 | 144.3 | 144. ¢ 143.8 | 141.9 | 140.6 | 138.4 | 137.2 | 137.1 | 136.6 | 135.8 | 134.7 1%. 2 
Producer goods for manufacturing industries 149.3 |*149.2 | 148.8 | 148.5 | 148.2 | 146.2 | 145.2 | 143.3 | 141.6 | 141.2 | 140.5 | 139.6 | 138.1 106.3 
Producer goods for nonmanufacturing indus- 
ll paeidesneeaberakthansaretnigteenaatingnrateditiet eminent 141.1 (140.9 | 140.5 | 140.2 | 140.0 | 138.3 | 136.7 | 134.9 | 134.2 | 133.7 | 133.3 | 132.6 | 132.0 106. 1 
1 For a description of these indexes, see New BLS Ecor romnic Sector Indexes 9 Preliminary. * Revised. 
of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 1448). 
TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices! for special commodity groupings 
{1947-49100} 
1957 | 1056 1950 


Commodity group 





Mar.? | Feb Jan. | Dee. | Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | June 


































All foods catarasiciaecnaian tinal 101.5 | 102.1 | 101.6 | 102.4 102.8 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 102.3 | 101.9 | 99.4] 99.( 5.0 
Fe a reer nelnnaissee i nriaianini 3} 121.81 116.1 | 118.4 114.3 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 109.7 | 111.7 | 108.6 | 113.1 42.4 
Special metals and metal products. 8 | 147.3 | 147.3 | 147.1 145.7 | 144.4 | 140.5 | 141.2 | 141.9 | 142.5 | 141.6) 108.3 
Metalworking machinery..........................] 6 | 173.0 | 172.4 | 172.2 ) | 171.0 | 167.1 | 163.9 | 163.7 | 142. ¢ 161.1 | 158.8 109.8 
Machinery and equipment 8 | 149.1 | 148.6 | 148.3 7 | 145.2 | 142.3 | 141.1 | 140.9 | 140.6 | 139.3 | 137.8 6.1 
Agricultural machinery (including tractors). 131.7 | 3131.1 | 130.7 9.2 | 127.1 | 126.6 | 126.7 | 126.4 | 126.3 | 125.8 | 125.8 108. 4 
Total tractors ao 9 | 138.1 | 137.2 | 137.2 | 136.5 | 134.3 | 133.2 | 132.2 | 131.1 | 131.0 | 130.0] 129.2 107.5 
Steel mill products___-- Seiten 5 | 172.1 169.9 | 169.9 | 169.8 | 169.8 | 169.8 | 189.6 | 159.2 | 159.1 | 158.2 | 158.2 4.9 
Eee 5 | 130.5 | 130.5 | 130.8 | 131.0 | 131.0 | 131.5 | 130.6 | 130.6 | 130.8 | 131.3 / 130.5 107.8 
Soaps ELS RRs >| 100.9 | 100.4 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 1% 100.6 | 98.9| 98%7/| 987 80. 9 
Synthetic detergents heniigsietioien | 9 9! 97.9 | 97.9 | 97.9} 97.9 97.9 97.9! 97.9! 97.9 a | 91.1 91.1 $2.9 
Refined petroleum products_.......---- oe -| 130.0 3 | 124.6 | 120.6 | 116.8 | 117.6 | 117.7 711983] 117.7 17.7 | 116.9 5. { 2.1 

East Coast petroleum e ae _| 128.8 8 ' 120.6 | 117.5 | 114.3 | 116.8 | 116.0 | 116.0; 115.2 113.9 / 1 ) 12.9 S1 

Mid-contir ent petroleum rai A aseedhaielie iestiendssilasen | 129.4 2 | 121.9} 119.7 | 118. 118.3 | 119.9 | 119.9! 119.9 | 119.9 2/117 101.8 

Fulf Coast petroleum. ....- PUES 6 | 130.1 | 121.2 | 117.2 | 119.1 | 118.0 | 117.5 | 18.6) 186 | 1186 | Se 109.7 

Pacifie C ist petroleum coaniiicheaslt a 2 127.0 27.0 | 116.2 | 114.¢€ 114.6 | 115.7 118.9 | 116.2) 1 § 119.8 4.1 
Pulp, paper and product s excl bldg. paper — sy 2 | 128.3 | 127.7 | 127.6 | 127.8 | 127.6 | 127.7 | 127.4 | 127.2 | 127.1 27.1 45.6 
Bituminous coa 1, domestic sizes . poneocn! Sane e 1 | 124.1 | 123.9 | 123.7 | 122.9) 116.4 | 114.4 | 111.4 | 109.8 », 107.1 06. 8 
Lumber and wood pr¢ - away excl. millwork.....-_--| 118.9 6 | 120.3 | 120.0 | 120.5 | 121.1 | 122.9 | 124.6 | 126.2) 127.1 127 128. 6 12.6 
All commodities except farm products ee .7 | 121.5 | 120.9 | 120.6 | 120.1 19.7 | 119.0) 1180) 1181 118 117.9 101.2 








1 See footnote 1, table D-6 3 Preliminary. *Revised 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ! 








| Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days !dle during month 
| | or year 
} 
Month and year | 
Beginning in | In effect dur- Beginning tn In effect dur- | | Percent of esti- 
month or year ing month 


| month or year ing month | Number | mated work- 
| ing time 

















ee 2, 862 = 4 a 16, 900, 000 0. 27 
1947-49 (average). as 3, 573 f < | eee 39, 700, 000 46 
1945 4,750  ( _ aaa 38, 000, 000 | 47 
1946 4, O85 sk eS 116, 000, 000 1.43 
1947__ 3, 693 RS EEE 34, 600, 000 -41 
1948... 3, 419 1, 960, 000 34, 100, 000 . 37 
1949_. 3, 606 3, 030, 000 50, 500, 000 . 59 
1950_. 4, 843 2, 410, 000 38, 800, 000 4 
1961... 4, 737 2, 220, 000 22, 900. 000 23 
1952_. 5,117 3, 540, 000 59, 100, 000 . 57 
1953... 5, 091 2, 400, 000 28, 300, 000 - 26 
1954__ 3. 468 a 1, 530, 000 22, 600, 000 -21 
1955 . 4,39 2, 650, 000 . 28, 200, 000 . 26 
ee bine ; ae 3, 825 | 2 aes 33, 100, 000 -29 
1956: January ?__- 20 357 8, 000 192, 000 2, 150, 000 .24 
February ? 270 390 2. 000 196, 000 2, 270, 000 . 25 
March 2__ 24 304 59, 000 2, 020, 000 .21 
April 2.___. x 382 516 , 000 1, 540, 000 .17 
May ?.__. 478 648 2, 000 2, 910, 000 . 30 
June ?____ 372 576 5, 000 2, 010, 000 a 
July 2. ___ 377 570 , 000 649, 060 12, 500, 000 1, 35 
August 2. 3Os 625 37. 000 699, 000 2, 960. 000 2 
September 2? : 336 541 5, 000 209, 00 1, 630, 000 .19 
October ?_- : 332 524 . 00 178, 000 1, 180, 000 me 
November ? 242 403 58, 000 204, 000 1, 460, 000 15 
December ?___. : 1l4 240 29, 000 53, 000 472, 000 . 05 
1957: January *___. . aa 225 60, 000 80, 000 550, 000 . 06 
February 3 x : 225 350 | 60, 000 130, 000 825, 000 . 09 
|, RTE OES TAS TRE = 250 375 80, 000 120, 000 775, 000 08 
1 All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly involved ina stoppage. They do not measure 
various cooperating agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting 8 the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “workers employees are made idle as a result of matertal or service shortages. 
involved” and “‘man~dlays Idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one 3 Final. 3 Prelimninary 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 


{Value of work put in place} 





Expenditures (in millions of dollars) 


























































































Type of construction 1957 | 1956 | 1956 1955 
| | | sy 
Apr.? | Mar Feb.4 | Jan.? | Dee. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Total | Total 
SOU SUE SONNE PUNE DONE DOU DUUe — 
Total new construction ¢ 3,800 | 4, 133 | 
Private construction....................... 2, a 23 2, 2. 666 | 2,766 | 2,843 | 2,882 | 2,862 | 2,786 | 2,600 | 2,424 130,825 30, 572 
Residential building (nonfarm) .-.-.-..-- t 926 1, 313 | 1, 365 | 1,415 | 1, 440 | 1, 442 | 1,417 | 1,319 | 1, 232 |15, 339 /|16, 595 
New dwelling units...............- 940 890 810 | 1, 145 | 1,195 | 1,240 | 1,260 | 1,260 | 1,235 | 1,150 | 1,090 /|13, 510 |14,990 
Additions and alterations._........ 114 of 80 126 12 135 139 139 } 142 132 109 | 1,382 | 1, 266 
Nonhousekeeping §_............-... 34 34 36 42 41 40 41 43 4) 37 33 447 | 339 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) ...... 713 709 705 794 793 788 788 787 760 705 665 | & 801 | 7, 612 
eee 271 269 | 270} 271 274 276 276; 270 263 252 239 | 3,065 | H 399 
Commercial. 53 249 240 288 287 288 293 300 290 266 252 | 3, 296 | 3,043 
Office buildings and ware- | | j 
Se 125 118 | 118 131 130 127 123 114 106 102 98 | 1,342 | 1, 136 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 128 131 122 157 157 161 170 186 184 164 154 | 1,934 | 1,907 
Other nonresidential building.__.-- 189 191 195 235 232 22 219 217 207 187 174 | 2,440 | 2,170 
MERE f4 63 65 7 76 74 71 67 62 56 58 77. 734 
Educational. _.. 39 40 41 4s 49 49 49 48 46 42 40 537 492 
Hospital and institutional ? 38 36 34 31 31 30 28 26 25 24 24 327 351 
Social and recreational... ....- 23 | 23 23 27 27 27 27 25 z 21 19 274 | 239 
Miscellaneous 25 29 32 ae | 49 44 44 | 51 44 529 | 354 
Farm construction... 119 105 Oo 103 122 148 161 159 150 139 121 | 1, 500 | 1,600 
Publie utilities._.....-. 430 383 349 445 474 480 451 462 448 427 5,065 | 4,604 
OS See 37 35 31 36 41 40 39 39 38 36 35 430 374 
Telephone and telegraph 85 79 78 80 85 85 90 &S 85 80 80 960 | 805 
Other public utilities__.. 307 269 240 329 348 355 352 338 = 311 283 | 3,675 | 3,425 
All other private §__.......... 5 13 12 1! 12 12 12 12 1 10 8] 120 161 
Public construction........-. ‘ 1, 004 90S an 1, 134 | 1,367 | 1, 421 | 1,422 | 1,380 1,319 1, 180 997 '13, 433 |12, 419 
Residential building *._........-......- 33 30 29 30 30 25 24 24 2 23 23 292 | 263 
Nonresidential building (other than | | | 
military facilities) - | 375 345 304 338 373 382 392 379 359 335 314 | 4,061 | 4,227 
ae nae 44 42 35 36 | 42 | 40 43 38 38 32 29 | 431) 721 
Educational | 233 215 194 | 210 | 226 231 236 231 221 216 205 | 2, 348 | 2, 442 
Hospital and institutional. | 29 26 22 | si 2 32 31 27 26 25 23 | 309 331 
Other nonresidential..............-| 69 62 53 64 | 73 79 82 83 74 62 57 | 773) 733 
Military facilities #°.......... | 100 90 8A 118 140; 144 142 135 134 115 104 | 1,398 | 1, 297 
REE 300 240 205 20 575 | 615] 605 590 565 485 355 | 5,100 | 4,520 
OS ee 113 104 93 | 110 120 | 121 | 125 122 115 109 102 1, 275 | 1,085 
Miscellaneous public service enter- | | | 
SO ORE ROT 36 31 25 | 29 32 | 36 42 | 47 49 | 48 | 42 39 38 | 452 279 
Conservation and development. 60 52 | | 48 | 56 66 69 | 68 | 67 65 62 58 47| 675 593 
ANI other public #9____................... 17 16] 13 4] 14 16} 18} 19 is] 17] 16] 16 14] 180] 155 
1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S Dapastnent of 7 Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administr: iti on, U.8. Depart- hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the § Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 
of time. These ficures should be differentiated from permit valuation data * Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as wel! as 
reported in the tabulations for building permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, housekeeping units. 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2, 1 Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
* Preliminary. production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 
§ Revised. " Covers prim arily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
‘Includes major additions and alterations, systems, and local] transi i 
§ Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 12 Covers public play- 
* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential grounds, ind met 


building are inclnded under “Public utilities.” 
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TABLE F-2: Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ' 





Value (in millions of dollars) 



















































































































Ownership snd type of construction * 1957 | 1956 1956 1955 
! | 
| } | | 
Feb. Jan. | Dec. | Nov.; Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Total Total 
fa | Y ey (ae) Rei Pare 
| ] 
All publie construction 2 La 9 | 836.4 '1,093.8 1,099.2 | | 878.4 | 
Federally owned_..-.-........- leneweulend 192.8 | 182.4 | 160.1 | 119.0 | 143.5 | 3 | 78.5 | 340.4 220.2 | 178.8 | 
Residential building -_.-. 2.2 97) 3.6 | et 8) Lei 4/120) 9.9 7.6 | j 
Nonresidential building. 60.0} 83.6] 50.8] 57.3! 97.6) 37.4] 63. 46.3 | 176.0 | 119.7 | 88.3 | 
ws" ** See 1.5] 205) 14 CF RS) Sl Ph ROE SR 5| 29] 3.0] 
Hospital and institutional ___... 2.0!) 16.1 1.1 5 6.8 | -6] 17 3.4; 52 | 10.9 3.5{ 4.5) 3 43. ¢ 7.¢ 
Administrative and general _-_- 15] 40 3.8 | 3.0 5.1 | 4.1 3.5 6.3 | 22.1) 17.5 6.5) 84] 42 87.3 | 7 
i nonresidential eanasaitinda 55.0! 43.0} 445] 529] 79.0] 325 | 58.0 | 34.3] 143.9] 55.1 | 106.8 | 72.4] 35.3] 7545] 9.7 
eld building 91} 3.3) 3.0 | 6.4) 18) 6.6) 3.9) 41 8.8 6.6) 44] 84] 7.2 72.1 | 1 8 
cou 4.5 7.2 16.3 22.6 46.6} 10.5 43.1 14.1) 54.4 26.8) 45.2] 41.9 | 7.0 338.4} 333.9 
Troop housing. -- 16.4 5.6 a7 42 | 20.3 | 7.2 18} 61] 40.1 1.2 | 81) L6} 2£0] 1227) 4.1 
Warehouses 5.8] 36) 36] 12] 20] 38] 16] 45) 40] 49] 326] 25 13] 632] 840 
All other... 19.2} 23.3 9.9} 18.0 8.3 | 5.4 7.6] 55] 366] 15.6] 165) 18.0] 10.8] 1881] 143.9 
aE 26.9) 7.7 | 280) 21 6| 47 5.2 7.6) G2] 17.7] 7.7] 17.2] 7.5} 17.1} 1557] 157.4 
Conservation and development....| 49.8 | 49.7 | 62.6 26.5 | 27.9 55.7] 226) 548] 41.7] 28.7) 53.3] 66.9] 29.2] 5110] 271.9 
a eR 3.4] 93) 71] 8&8] 93] 100] 58) 86] 174] 66] 48] 29] 84] 91.9 58.5 
Electric power-_.....-..- 5 7.71 3.9 | 2.1 1.6 1.6 2.9] 583] 64.3] 28.2 5.0) 21] 5.8] 5 | 13.5 
All other federally owned - o| 47| 41] 1.5] 19] 46] 79] 40] 11:3] 52] 103] 35] 69] $| 77.8 
State and locally owned ___.-.-.-.- 0 | 712.8 | 647.6 | 650.6 | 686.6 | 635.6 | 724.8 | 915.3 | 758.8 | 689.7 | 711.9 | 699.6 | 528.5 |8, 342.2 | 7,453 9 
Residential building... 31.4} 21.8] 13.8 | 17.6) 23.0 31.7 12.3} 21.4 22.7 | 21.1) 183 38.8 | 22.0 | 2 210.1 
Nonresidential building__ 256.2 | 252.3 | 272.3 | 253.7 253. 4 260.0 | 286.7 | 284.4 | 287.5 | 295.1 | 206.8 | 279.4 | 186.0 3,210.2 | 2,851.4 
Educational. _..... 175.9 | 185.1 | 211.5 | 3 | 175.0 | 173.7 | 192.9 | 199.2 | 184.1 | 205.9 | 204.1 | 215.4 | 145.1 [2,289.0 | 2,107.2 
Hospital and institutional ____- 27.4 12.7 14.0 5.5 | 2.8 43.6 5.6 | 24.2 28.0} 34.3] 25.0 12.4] 9.4] 2863] 3 
Administrative and general....| 29.3} 23.1) 229 O| 27.7 16.1 54.2) 26.1] 40.1 | 21.8 6} 32.6] 17.4] 320.8} 3.0 
Other nonresidential building..| 23.6 | 31.4) 23.9 9| 21.9 26.6 | 240] 349] 35.3] 33.1) 37.1 19.0) 14.1! 314.11 5.9 
EN dcncunndinianvnitiercned 186.1 | 317.1 | 240.5 | 1 | 269.1 | 223.6 | 271.9 | 349.3 | 305.1 | 249.1 5.3 | 279.0 | 234.3 (3,211.6 | 5 
Sewerage systems_-_.-- 16.7 | 37.9} 49.1 2] 50.3 4.7) 74.9 93) 60.1) 45.¢ .3| 42.9} 30.5] 658.9 | 9 
Water supply facilities. 38.6} 32.7] 31.7 43.4 29.9) 2.9) 762) 44.0) 33.3 3 30.6 | 26.7) 441.1 6 
Pe cackcccuccescue 13.7 | 33.4/| 33.6 23.4/ 29); 30.2; 118.2] 27.7) 31.6 23.1 11.2) 2.0) 402.6 423.8 
Electric power -_...- ~ ‘ 7.6] 16.4 11.2 17.8 9.0 | 5.1 | 103.6 8.6 7.9 2.4 2.6 5.7 227.2 247.4 
Other utilities. ............-... } 6.1] 17.0 22.4 10.6) 119] 151 146] 19.1 3.7 7 8.6 14.3 | 175.4 1S6.4 
All other State and locally owned..| 8.3) 17.6 6.6 | 19.0 148] 199) 165] 11.7) 145 8) 2.7 9.0} 164.6] 129.6 
1 Prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 21Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate ‘‘other’”’ 
of Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Admi nistration, U. 8 category 
Department of Commerce. Includes major force account projects started 3 Less than $50,060) 


principally by TVA and State highway departments. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ! 





Class of construction, ownership, and 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) 

















































ty pe of building 1957 1956 ‘63 1955 
a . | ce wey Pk i 

| Feb Jan. Dec.? Nov. Oct Sept Aug Fet Total Total 
REO iis COSI. 6. cc ccccensesccnscncsecesss 1, 207.9 1,107.7 1, 340. 4 1, 652. 8 1, 440. 6 18, 760.7 18, 939. 0 
Private 1, 053. 1 975.9 1, 182. 8 1, 483. 0 1, 308.9 16, 884. 7 17, 264.3 
Piet neue besecsithagantiisibemalaietdinistsai 154.8 131.8 147.6 169.8 131.7 1, S76 1, 674.7 
i Ee 5.9 682. 6 S78. 5 772.7 969. 8 750.1 | 10, 280.6 11, 696. 1 
New dwelling units (housekeeping only) -..-. 54. 6 674.7 863. 5 761. 4 046.9 740.0 | 10, 138.5 11, 535. 1 
Eee 571.1 | 667 R36. 6 746.9 942 732.3 9, 962. 1 11, 386. 4 
1-family....... 504. 2 5. 609 774.9 688. 4 869. 6 673. 1 9, 211.3 10, 643.1 
2-family....... 17.1 12.7 15 17.8 16.4 18.6 1.4 214.8 208. 4 
3-and 4-family _- 7.5 8.0 7 9.8 7.6 7.7 5.9 87.9 4.0 
5-or-more family | 42.3 41.9 35.5 34.1 4 46.4 36.8 448. 1 451.0 
Publicly owned... ........ 13. ¢ 5.4 6.9 26.9 6 4.5 7.7 176.4 148.7 
Nonhousekee ping buildings. - 11.3 7.5 7.9 14.9 .3 22.9 10.1 142.2 161.1 
New nonresidential buildings-_.._-. {83.1 448.3 526. 4 607.6 3 581.0 $30. 8 6, 649.7 5, 593. 7 
Commercial buildings_...-... sie 132. 0 115.9 7 153.0 | 177.1 4 187.6 144.9 | 2,078.0 1, 858.7 
Amusement buildings... ae 5.7 7.2 B 10.6 89 2 7.5 6.7 113.4 99.4 
Commercial garages. .......-...- 3.7 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 6 5.1 41 60.0 6.7 
Gasoline and service stations... _- 12.2 12.5 10.3 3.9 2 5.4 15. 5 11.1 165. 5 140.0 
Office buildings... 51.9 38.0 57.6 56.1 | 0 5 67.1 51.0 734.4 553. 4 
Storesand other mercantile buildings... 58. 5 43.9 8. 2 67.8 2 7 92.4 72.9 1,004.7 999. 1 
Community buildings..................--.. ae 149.7 168, 1 145.2 175.6 5 9 190. 5 153.7 | 2,225.7 1, 946. 2 
Educational] buildings... 97.9 110.9 99. 6 120.6 .0 5. 6 102. ¢ 110.9 1, 407.1 1, 242.3 
Institutional buildings. 92.2 30.3 16.3 24.4 5 32,2 47.5 14.0 367.8 307.7 
Religious buildings_-_._- 29.7 27.0 29.2 30.6 0 2.1 40.4 28.7 450.8 396. 2 
Garages, private residential. 6.7 5.2 6.4 13.8 $ 22.4 23.9 6.5 201. 9 187.6 

Industria! buildings. ......- 83.3 87.5 59.8 105. 5 9 97.7 105. 2 78.2 = &30. 
Public buildings............ 45.8 24.6 23. 1 29.1 8.7 21, 24.4 10.8 326 306. 6 
Public utilities buildings........... 51.3 35.0 28.4 27.5 29.9 23.2 32.4 14.3 326. 7 273.1 
All other nonresidential buildings_. 14.3 11.9 14.9 21.8 19.1 16.3 16.9 22.3 220.9 191.0 
Additions, alterations, and repairs................-- 128.9 118. 7 109.8 131.4 166.7 142.5 181.9 118.1 1,830.4 1, 649.1 





1 These statistics on building construction authorized by local building 
permits measure building activity in all localities having building-nermit 
systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- 
clude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, according 
to the 1950 Census. The data cover both federally and nonfederally own 
a. Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for 

eral projects and for public housing (Federal, State, and local) in permit 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 
uilders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 


construction undertaken by State and local governments is reported by 
local officials. No adjustment has been made in the building-permit data 
to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance 
or contrac ct-awarded d dates and start of construction. Therefore, they should 
not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started. 
Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 
3 Revised, 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ' 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 























Class of construction and geographic region 1957 1956 1956 3 1955 
Feb. Jan Dec.? Nov. Oct Sep Aug Feb. Total Total 
1,207.9 | 1,107.7] 1,053.0 1,652.8 | 1,440.6 | 1,732.7 1,299.0 | 18, 760.7 18, 939. 0 
236. 0 196.1 | 243.9 346.8 337.6 363. 5 267.4 4,047.8 4, 129.6 
3 242.0 258.0 | 537.3 446.6 548. 2 331.9 | 5,670.7 5.4 
337. 7 272.0 386. 3 335.0 398. 2 351.9 4, 462. 6 7.7 
97 331.9 279.1 | 382. 4 321.4 422.8 347.9 4, 579.7 1.2 
New dwelling units (housekeeping only). ..-....-.-.-.-- 584. 6 333. 3 519.9 863. 5 761.4 946.9 740.0 11 1 
SR iidscsnacusencoupseasepusdusqeosrsesens 96.7 | 86.8 | 118.0 | 51. 192. 6 168.5 194.5 145. 1 2,! 1 
Nort) Central... ne nncccnweceweccecreccces i 106.7 | 27.1 | 193. 9 267. 2 255. 5 306. 4 191.9 3, 488. 5 
3 170.7 | 132. 6 | 149.9 202. 5 171.5 214.8 196. 2 2, 700.9 
169.1 | 142.1 179.7 201. 2 166. 0 231.2 206. 8 ¢ 2, 845.7 
448.3 | 414.4 | 526. 4 607.6 525.3 581.0 430.8 7| 5,593.7 
83.3 | 99.2 111.4 115.9 133. 8 124.1 96. 2 . } 1, 233. 8 
110.0 | 99.0 57.5 213. 2 146.8 186. 9 10s. 1 1,991.4 1, 748.7 
130.7 108. 4 130.1 138. 6 125.1 128.1 121.6 1, 591.5 1, 455.4 
95.7 | 124.3 107.8 127.5 140.0 119.6 141.8 104.8 1, 635. 2 1, 155. 9 
128.9 | 118.7 109.8 131.4 166.7 142. 5 181.9 118.1 1, 830. 4 1, 649.1 
Jo eee weweeneeceescneeen- 24.0 24.7 24.1 27.5 34.1 33.3 42.7 24.1 394.1 34. 9 
N 32.8 24.8 30.1 34.0 53. 2 40.6 52.3 29. 2 510.2 449. 2 
By 39.8 35.3 29.4 34.8 41.6 36.0 45.8 32.8 481.9 451.1 
WESt....22n occ nwccccccocenccsnccccsesccennenes 32.4 33.8 26. 2 35.2 7.8 32.5 41.1 2.0 444.2 383. 9 





' See footnote 1, table F-3. 2 Revised. 


4 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential! building, not shown separately. 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ! 





Number of new dwelling units started 


Estimated construction cost 








(in thousands) 4 
Location 2 



























































Period _ 
Total Privately) Publicly 
owned owned Metro- Nonmetro- North- North Privately | Publicly 
politan politan east Central South | West Total owned owned 
places places 
ee 1, 396, 000 1, 352, 200 43,300 1 374, 40) (2) (4) Qa (2) $11, 788, 595 $11, 418, 371 $370, 224 
1951___ A ee) 1, 091, 300 (1,620, 100 71, 200 314, 500 42) (QQ (2) qa 9, 800, 892 9, 186, 123 614, 7469 
1952... 1, 127, 000 1, 068, 500 58, 500 \ 332, 100 (2) Qa @)+ 2 19, 208, 983 9, 796, 276 ay 2.707 
1953....... 1, 103, 800 1, 068, 300 35, 500 802, 500 300). 300 (2) qQ qa (2) 10, 488,003 | 10, 181, 185 306, 881 
. — ---- 1, 220, 400 1, 201, 700 18, 700 896, 990 323, 5300 243,100 325,800 359,700 291,800 | 12,478, 237 | 12 309, 200 169, 037 
1958 --- 1,328,900 1, 309, 500 19, 400 975, 800 353, 100 (273,100 356,000 389,000 310,800 | 14, 544,647 | 14,345,829 198, 818 
1956 5 1,118, 100 1, 093, 900 24, 200 779, 800 338, 300 228,800 303,100 334, 200 252, 000 13, 086,118 | 12,814, 776 271, 342 
1943: First quarter 238, 100 19, 000 72, 700 (2) @ (2) 2 162, 503 
Second quarter_. oe 9, 310) 3 83, 136 
Third quarter eased . 4, 300 2 38, 339 
Fourth quarter... .--- aint 2, 900 2, 22, 840 
1954: First quarter_............. 4, 600 2, 41, 002 
SEE 1,300 12, 362 
February-.-.-. 1, 300 11,174 
March. 2, 000 § 17, 466 
Second quarter SES 6, 200 3, 3 55, 673 
4 pril___ 1, 200 1,( 11, 262 
May 3 ‘ a 1, 100 1 8,811 
June__. en 3, 900 1 35, 610 
Third qu arter.......- 6, 700 : 3 61, 895 
July ECS 3, 100 87 1 30, 481 
August___- — 1, 300 82, 1, 10, 253 
September--.....-- 2, 300 82, 70 1, 169, 21, 161 
Fourth quarter... 1,20 | 225, 8 3, 182, 38 1 , 467 
October 200 80, 400 1, 158, 333 1, 962 
November. 300 75, 7 1, 080, 578 2, 871 
December........-.- 700 943, 469 5, 634 
1955: First quarter. 3, 300 3, 32, 
January sscenecttiesialetn 300 ° > 
a: 2, 000 
March A : 1,000 1: 
Second quarter_.......- 7, 400 4,3 
ee 1, 40 1, 
May. 2, 500 1, 
June — 3, 400 5 
T — quarter nae 4, 400 3, 9 
TEASEES a . 700 1,3 
i 122, 300 2, 400 3 
September. 113, 60 1, 300 1, 27 
Fou rth quarter. 266, 700 4, 500 2, § 
October “ 1, 000 1, 
Novem iber_ Su) 
December ‘ 2, 700 
1956: 7, 500 
1, 400 | 
1, 400 
4, 700 
7, 200 
1, 500 
2. 900 
2, 800 
Third quarter... 292, 900 6, 000 
SS ee | 99,000 2, 100 
August 103, 200 700 
September- an 90, 700 3, 200 
Fourth quarter 5... 231, 100 3, 500 
October _....-- 91, 200 2, 400 28, 700 
tao essgh eccaarneieniaae 77, 000 400 22, (00 
Decer r 62, 900 700 18, 500 21 
1957: First ete or 6 200, 200 12, 800 64, 600 2, 580, 38 2, 4 14 180, 24 
January , 2, 800 ‘ 19, 200 1, 43 727, 74 
February ¢.- 2, KW) 46, 200 18, 800 777, 2 743.7 i70 
March ¢ 7, 500 56, 400 26, 600 (’ l 1, 52 N ) 112, 875 








temporary units, conversions, dor- 
They do include 


1 The dats shown here do not include 
mitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. 
prefabricated housing, if permane nt. 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-pe rmit reports ( (adjusted 
for lapsed permits and for lag betwee Nn permit issuance and the start of con- 
struction), (2) continuous field surveys in nonperm it- -issuing places, and 
(3) reports of public construction contract awards. 

Beginning with January 1954 data, the estimating techniques for the 
privately owned segment of the housing starts series were revised to combine 

(1) a monthly reporting system expanded to include almost all build 
permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 80 percent of total nonfarm 
population), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that permits more 
iticient operations and a greater degree of accuracy than previously. The 
new series is continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban 
and rural-nonfarm distribution shown previously is replaced by metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan and regional estimates. Data on type of structure 
(1-family versus rental-type structures) are continued from the old to the 
new series, and are available on request. 









The error in the total pte ite nonfarm estimate due to sampling 

rment is such that for a imate of 100,000 starts the chances 
are 19 out of 20 ths at a comp le te enumeration of ai] nonpermit areas would 
result in a total private nonfarm {.gure between 98,000 and 102,000, For 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan or regional components, the relative error is 
somewhat larger. 

? Dats by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for period 
1954 are available upon request. Annual metropolita I 
location data not available before 1950; monthly figures 1 iot avail 
1953; regional data not available before January 1954. 

* Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public constru ction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

‘ Housing peak year. 

5 Revised 

6 Pre liminary. 


? Not yet available. 
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Order sale publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or money order, payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. Copies may also be purchased from any 
of the Bureau’s regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addresses of these offices.) 


BLS Bull. 1202-5: Occupational Wage Survey, Dallas, Tex., October 1956. 
23 pp. 25 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1202-6: Occupational Wage Survey, Kansas City, Mo., Decem- 
ber 1956. 22 pp. 25 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1202-7: Occupational Wage Survey, Philadelphia, Pa., Novem- 
ber 1956. 27 pp. 25 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1205: Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1956, 
and Trend 1907-56. 45 pp. 35 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1206: Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers and Help- 
ers, July 1, 1956, and Trend 1936-56. 32 pp. 30 cents. 
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